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THE DEBATES ON THE PEACE. 


Tue Peace, which Austria planned, which France insisted upon, 
and which the British people somewhat sulkily acquiesced in, 
has been discussed in both Houses of Parliament. The result 
in each case was the same, An amendment to the Address was 
hinted at in the Lords, and threatened in the Commons 3 but in 
neither House did those who expressed dissatisfaction go the 
length of embodying it in a formal resolution. Yet although 
both Houses unanimously voted the Address of Congratulation 
to her Majesty on the termination of the war, and on the terms 
of the Peace which were made for, and not by, the British 
people, it must have been as obvious to the Ministry as it will 
be to the country that there was an under current of regret 
and disquietude in the whole discussion. The Lords and 
Commons felt themselves bound to accept the Peace, and to 
appear to be satisfied with it. To have expressed a desire for 
the continuance of a desolating war would have been wicked 
and unchristian on the part of a great nation speaking 
through its representatives. To have expressed much 
joy for a peace in the conquering of which Great 
Britain has had so small a share, and which has been forced 
upon us by our Allies, was too bitter a pill for the legislatorial 
palate ; and so the Address was voted unanimously, but without 
enthusiasm ; as a matter of necessity, and not of free will; as a 
duty imposed by the judgment, in which the feelings and the 
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heart had no share; a thing in which the reason acquiesced, 
but against which the instinct revolted. 

Whilst admitting to the fullest extent the ability, the energy, 
and the patriotism of Lord Palmerston, and the immense ser- 
vices which he rendered to his country in accepting office in the 
dark days of adversity and discouragement, and in retrieving in 
afew short months the disastrous mismanagement of two pre- 
ceding years, the British people would be unworthy of their own 
history and of their own future, if they did not feel to some ex- 
tent disappointed with a peace which is neither as broad in its 
terms nor as firmly secured as the interests of Europe demand, 
There has been, from the outbreak of hostilities, a misunder- 
standing between the British people and the Governments of 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston on the real objects of the 
war. Mr. Sidney Herbert put the case very clearly in the 
debate of Tuesday evening. “ What they had to consider,” he 
said, ‘‘was—first, did the treaty obtain the objects for which 
we originally commenced the war; and, secondly, did it bear 
a just relation to the success which we had obtained in the 
war?” To the first question Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, and others 
who have been, or aspire to be, Ministers of the Crown, reply 
in the affirmative. To the second question the same persons 
give the same reply, and not without a certain degree of pride 
and satisfaction. The people of Great Britain join in the reply, 
but do not participate in the pride or the satisfaction, On the 
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contrary, they express dissatisfaction because they were not 
allowed to achieve the greater success to which they had made 
up their minds, and for which they had made all the preparations, 
in order that thereafter they might have been consulted on the 
terms of a peace that might have borne, as Mr. Sidney Herbert 
phrases it, “‘a just relation” to their victories. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert is satisfied with his first proposition, and must, there- 
fore, be satisfied with the second, which springs from it. But 
here lies the gist of the whole discrepancy between the govern- 
ing classes and the people in relation to this matter. The go- 
verning classes went unwillingly to war and confined them- 
selves strictly to the question of Turkey. The people went 
willingly to war, and did not confine their hopes and their 
wishesto the independence of Turkey. From the very first, 
and long’ before statesmen and diplomatists had reluctantly ac- 
cepted the necessity of declaring war, the British nation desired 
an opportunity for the effectual repression of Russian ambition 
in Europe and in Asia—in the Black Sea, and in the Baltic, 
in the Danubian provinces, and throughout Central Europe 
and its petty despotisms, which are only enabled. to con- 
front and overawe their discontented subjects by the 
favour of the Czars. The Government went to war with a 
predetermination to bear as lightly as possible upon the enemy. 
The people went to war as a people sheuld, with the determina- 
tion to conquer, and to do as much" mischief as possible—not 
or the sake of war, or victory and glory; but in order that such 
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a blow might be struck at the unrighteous aggressor as would 
secure and guarantee peace for a hundred years. Ihe 
Government has not been disappointed in its very moderate 
expectations ; but the people, having had higher views, and 
sounder philosophy, has not shared the comfortable feeling of 
men in power. No guarantees for the observance of this 
imperfect treaty has been taken from Russia. There is a 
treaty, but there is no security whatever except parchment for 
the fulfilment of its contracts and stipulations; and 
for this treaty, without security, Great Britain has 
had, or will have, to pay about one hundred millions 
sterling. Even Lord Palmerston admits that he has no 
other security than the ‘“‘assurance” of Count Orloff that 
the Emperor will not build at Nicolaieff—where there is 
to be no Consul to watch his doings—any other ships of war 
than those which he is allowed to have by the treaty. What 
will this ‘‘assurance” be worth when the present or any future 
Emperor of Russia shall think it advisable to set it at nought, 
and to prepare in secret, in a place that shall be as hermetically 
sealed against prying eyes as Sebastopol was before the present 
war, as many gun-boats as he can float down the estuary 
into the Black Sea, for a coup de main on Constantinople? 
We are afraid not much, 

It is true that this country might have been ignominiously 
beaten by the war, because of its unpreparedness, and of the 
lukewarmness of those to whom it had confided its destinies. 
To have preserved it from such a catastrophe is something of 
which a Government may be pfoud. But should war break 
out again in a few years—as it may do, for all that the Treaty 
of Paris contains to prevent it—even this moderate degree of 
praise will not be accorded to the statesmen whose reputations 
have now emerged with such apparent credit from the ordeal 
of Parliamentary discussion. 

There are four great parties to the Paris Treaty, and only two 
of them can be said to be satisfied ;—Austria, which detested 
the war, and had neither the courage nor the means to take that 
part in it which honour and prudence dictated ; and France, 
which fought it out bravely to a certain point, when her own 
objects were attained, and when, to have carried it further, 
might have rendered her people impatient of extra taxation, 
and would assuredly have enabled her maritime ally to have 
rivalled, if not eclipsed elsewhere, the splendid achievement 
that adds the name of the Malakoff to the victorious banners 
of the Bonapartes. These Powers are satisfied. We shall 
rejoice if they have reason to continue so, and if the peace be as 
durable as they wish it, and as every friend of humanity must 
desire. Russia is not likely to be satisfied; and Great Britain 
(speaking of the people, not of the Government) has mis- 
givings which, with the usual slowness but sureness of the Saxon 
mind, will take time to ripen into more positive conviction. We 
have no guarantee for peace; and in the wars that may arise 
out of the treaty—and it is as noteworthy as it is deplorable 
that all our wars arise from treaties, and that every treaty to 
which we are a party is sooner or later the cause of a war—we 
have relinquished the sovereignty of the seas. Henceforward 
the greatest maritime State in the world relinquishes the right 
in war time of destroying or impeding the maritime commerce 
of her enemies. And this, and the loss of a hundred millions, 
is the price that Great Britain has consented to pay for the 
temporary security of the Turkish empire. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 

A Genoa paper lately announced a political amnesty as imminent in 
Naples. The Paris Univers, professing to have intelligence regarding the 
priest-ridden country more authentic than that of the Italian paper, in- 
dignantly repels the calumny on King Bomba, and denies that there is 
the least pretence for affirming that he is about to lay aside or soften the 
terrors of his vengeance. 

The Risorgimento of Turin, after stating that the resignation of Chevalier 
Cibrario, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been accepted, and that Count 
di Cavour has been provisionally intrusted with that portfolio, adds that 
this resignation has no political meaning ; that General de la Marmora 
having returned, the portfolio of War will be restored to him, and that 
the present Minister of War, General Durando, will resume the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. The Risorgimento of the 2nd of May says :— 

The note—or, to give it the true name, the protest—which Count Cavour, in 
the name of the Piedmontese Government, sent to the representatives of the 
different Powers before quitting Paris, will soon be published. It insists, in 

always becoming, but firm and energetic, on the necessity of pro- 
viding efficaciously for the welfare of Italy, if they truly desire the tranquillity 
of Europe. The state of siege in the duchies, the military government in 
Lombardy, the Austrian garrisons in Tuscany, the foreign occupation in the 
Romagna, the over-crowded prisons of Naples and Sicily—all constitute a state 
of things not natural, and which cannot last. The Congress of Paris has 
reco the misfortunes of Italy, and in that European Congress the right of 
Piedmont to speak for Italy has been recognised. 

The following telegraphic report. of what took place in the Sardinian 
Chamber on Tuesday last appears in the Jndépendance Belge of 
Wednesday :— . 

Turin, May 6. 


Count Cavour, in answer to interpellations addressed to him to-day in the 
Chamber of Deputies, declared that the negotiations now pending on the sub- 
ject of the affairs of Italy imposed upon him a great reserve. 

He explained the moral and material advantages arising out of the Treaty 
of Peace. ‘The Italian question has been brought before the Congress, and 
France and England have frankly adopted the views of Piedmont, 

Austria had met the question by a plea of not discussing it, but the Italian 
question has not the less become now a European question. 

The Minister declared, in conclusion, that the relations between Sardinia 
and Austria had not improved. The Piedmontese Government placed its sole 
reliance on the omnipotence of public opinion, 


THE PRESS OF BELGIUM. 


In the Beigian Chambers, on Wednesday last, the Foreign Minister, in 
the interpellation on the recent speech of Count Walewski on 

the press of Belgium, replied that that speech had not been officially com- 
municated. When that communication should take place, the answer 
would be ready, and would be communicated to all Governments, firmly 
maintaining the rights of a constitutional and independent country. It 
was further asked whether any foreign Power had asked for any modifica- 
tion of the laws relating to the press in Belgium. The Minister said he 


would answer with one word—‘ Never.” The sitting broke up amidst 


immense cheering and enthusiasm. 


AMERICA AND DENMARK. ; 
Advices have been received at Hamburg, and notice has been officially 
ven, of the expected arrival of an American squadron in the Elbe, 

being mentioned as the ultimate destination. This important 
event is supposed to be connected with the expiration of the treaty with 
Denmark relative to the Sound dues. 


AMERICA, 
Be ast pee 2 priya beexpalag Baltic, which left New York pa the 
r iverpool on Wednesday evening, only about ve 
hours later than the Cambria, Royal Mail steam-ship, which had left New 
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The New York journals repeat the announcement received last week 
respecting the sequestration of the church pro in Mexico. They 
also attenuate the importance of the defeat sustained by Walker's fili- 
busters under Schlessinger, which they affirm, though signal, never ap- 
peared decisive. Later advices from Nicaragua, however, leave no doubt 
as to Colonel Schlessinger’s defeat by the Costa Ricans, He was to be tried 
by court-martial for treason and cowardice. Walker, with 700 men, was 
marching to meet the Costa Ricans, who are said to be countenanced by 
France and England. 

In the United States’ Senate, on the 18th ult., resolutions directing 
inquiry into the expediency of establishing a uniform rate of postage 
throughout the country, and of permitting inhabitants of the British 
North American provinces to enjoy the benefits of the patent laws on the 
same footing as American citizens, were adopted. 

In the United States’ Senate joint resolutions affirming the jurisdiction 
of the United States over newly-discovered islands of the sea, and vesting 
the right of property in guano deposits upon said islands in the original 
diecoverers and their heirs, were offered and referred to the committee on 
foreign affairs. The debate on the Kansas question was continued. 

In the House, the Senate Bill making appropriations for fortifications 
was laid on the table by a large majority, on the ground that it im- 
properly originated in that body. 

A violent nor’easter prevailed throughout the 2ist ult., causing con- 
siderable damage to property. Burton’s theatre was unroofed, a3 were also 
several churches and other buildings in the city and suburbs. The number 
of awnings, fences, and trees demolished by the gale is incalculable. The 
storm extended over a vast region of country. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


R. M. FOX, ESQ., MP. 
Mr. RICHARD MAXWELL Fox, of Fox Hall, 
co. Longford, M.P., D.L., who died at St. 
Leonards on the 26th ult., was the eldest son 
of the Rey. Francis Fox, of Fox Hall, co. 
Longford. He was born on the 6th of March, 
1816, and married, 1835, Susan Amelia, second 
daughter of Admiral Sir J. W. Halsted, G.C.B., 
by his wife Emma Mary, elder daughter of the 
great Admiral Edward first Viscount Exmouth. 
Mr. Fox was educated at Winchester School 
aud University College, Oxford. He was first 
returned to Parliament for the county Longford 
in 1847. His politics were Liberal. The 
family of Fox is of great antiquity in Ireland. 
»_. The family seat, Fox Hall, was purchased by 
Sir Nathaniel Fox in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. Through his grandmother Lady 
Anne Maxwell, daughter of Barry, second Earl 
of Farnham, Mr. Fox claimed Royal descent. 


WILBRAHAM EGERTON, ESQ. OF TATTON PARK, CHESHIRE. 


THIS gentleman, one of the first Commoners in England, was the eldest son of 
the late William Tatton Egerton, Esq., of Tatton 
and Withenshaw, by his second wife, Mary, second 
daughter of Richard Wilbraham Bootle, Esq., of 
Rode and Lathom. He was born on the Ist of 
September, 1781, and succeeded his father the 17th 
April, 1806. He represented Cheshire, on Tory 
principles, for nineteen years in Parliament, and 
he served the office of High Sheriff of that county 
in 1808. He was also Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry and Local Militia of, and a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for the county 
of Chester. He married, the 11th of January, 
1806, his first cousin, Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Sir Christopher Sykes, Bart., of Sledmere 
House, Yorkshire, and by her leaves issue five 
sons and one daughter. Two of the sons are in 
the present Parliament—viz., William Tatton, the 
eldest, who is M.P. for Cheshire, and Edward 
Christopher, a barrister, who is M.P. for Macclesfield. Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton died on the 25th ult. 
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THE DOWAGER LADY WHARNCLIFFE. 

ELIZABETH CAROLINE MAry, Dowager Lady Wharneliffe, died on the 23rd 
ult., in her seventy-fifth year, at her house, 45, Grosvenor-street. This lady 
was the only daughter of John, first Earl of Erne, by his second wife, the Lady 
Mary Hervey, eldest daughter of the Right Rey. Frederick, fourth Earl of 
Bristol, and Bishop of Derry. Elizabeth, Lady Wharncliffe, married, the 30th 
March, 1799, James, first Lord Wharncliffe, whose grandson is the third and 
present Lord Wharncliffe, and who, at his death, in 1845, was Lord Privy 
Seal in Sir Robert Peel’s Administration. By this marriage her Ladyship had 
two sons—John, second Lord Wharncliffe, who died in 1855, and the Right 
Hon. James Stuart Wortley, M.P., Recorder of the city of London; and one 
daughter, Caroline, married to the Hon. and Rey. John Chetwysd Talbot, 
third son of the late Earl Talbot. The health of the Dowager Lady Wharn- 
oP nares declined since the death of her son, Lord Wharncliffe, in 
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THE HON. MRS. RYDER BURTON. 
THE Hon. Mrs. Ryder Burton, of Dunstall Priory, Kent, died at her town 
residence, 15, Park-square East, on the 26th ult., from the effects of an acci- 
dental fall in her drawing-room. This lady, Anna Maria, fourth and youngest 
daughter of Randall, thirteenth Baron Dunsany, was born the 10th Nov., 1787, 
and married, first, the 11th Aug., 1803, Philip Roche, Esq., of Donore. county 
Kildare, by whom, who died in 1814, she had issue one son, John, a Major in 
the 2nd Life Guards, and two danghters, who are the present Lady Trim- 
leston and the Dowager Lady Louth. She married, secondly, the Ist July, 
1822, Rear-Admiral Ryder Burton, R.N., K.C.H., son of the late Bishop of 
Killala, by whom she leayes issue an only son, Lieutenant-Colonel F. A, S. 
Plunkett Burton, who married, the 14th September, 1853, Sarah Charlotte 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of J. S. W. 8. Erle Drax, Esq., M.P., of 
Charborough Park, Dorset, and Ellerton Abbey, Yorkshire, 


000, ajor Charles Grissell, H.E.I.C., £6000. 
Cheltenham, £12,000. John Allcard, Esq., of Burton Closes, Derby, and Con- 
naught-place, £45,000. John Reeves, Esq., of Clapham, £40,000. William 
Ryton, of Somers-town, £25,000. Thomas Joyce, ship-owner, £16,000. George 
Anton, Jermyn-street, £14,000; Mrs. Ann Yates, of Kent, £30,000. Mrs. 
art! ud of Norfolk-crescent, £12,000. Mrs. Elizabeth Evelyn Pulteney, 

Bzquests ro Cuarrraste Instirotions.—William Evans, Esq., 
of Allestre, personalty, £250,000, has bequeathed to the British and foreign 
Bible Society, Church Missionary Society, and to the London City Missions, 
£100 each. William Stephens, Esq., of Prospect Hill, Berkshire, personalty, 
£200,000, has bequeathed to charities £2200, to be paid on decease of wite, as 
follows :—Royal Berkshire Hospital, £500; British and Foreign Bible Society, 
£500; Parent Church Missi Society, £200; Irish Church Missionai 
Society, £200 ; Church Pastoral Aid Society, £200; Green Girls’ Charity School, 
Reading, £200; Reading Medical sary, £200; Sunday School in connec- 
tion with Trinity Church and St. Mary’s, Reading, £200. 


Tz Terran or W. Patmer.—At present no alteration has been 
made in the day appointed by the Court of Queen’s Bench for the trial of 
the prisoner—namely, Wednesday next, the 14th of May; but it is said 
that an application will be made to postpone the case to the Monday 
vowing, when the whole of the ordinary business will have been dis- 
posed of. The prisoner was brought to London on ree in the 
charge of the deputy ag of Stafford gaol, and one of the turnkeys ; 
and he was delivered to Mr. Weatherhead, the governor of Newgate, in | 
due form, under the order of the Court of Queen’s Bench. Every - 


ment was made to keep the fact of the arrival of the prisoner a secret, : 


t 3 
and no one was aware of it but the persons immediately concerned in the | 


matter. He appears remarkably meer), and does not seem to have at 
all suffered from the imprisonment and U 

gone. He was placed in the usual ward appropriated to untried. 

of his class, and he will, of course, be allowed every proper ity to. 
communicate with his solicitor until the period of his trial. 


—o- asp a Musgum or Lonpon ATU Eres dal og 
tion of : teresting collection, at 486, last Cd “i 
is misprinted for £3000. - ; hiebahe: dace : 

Last week a child was registered at the superintendent registrar’s 
office in the several Christian names of “ Walter Alma Peace Inkerman. ; 


arrange- | the course of about a 


he anxiety he must have under- | 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


- * j . 

Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince have made a donation of 
£100 in aid of the funds of the model establishment of baths and wash-houses in 
Goulston-square, Whitechapel. \ 

The ceremony of the churehing of the French Empress was 
formed on the 30th ult., at the Tuileries, in accordance in all respects with the 
programme some time since published, with this only modification, that her 
wey remained during the whole of the ceremony in an easy-chair moving om 

ers. 


There is some talk of an intended visit of Queen Victoria to 
Berlin, It is said that Prince Frederick William will bring a pressing invitation 
to her Majesty to be present at the marriage of the Princess Louisa with the 
Prince Ri gent of Baden in September next. 

The Archduke, the brother of the Emperor of Austria, will visit 
Paris in June. It is also said, on credible authority, that arrangements will be 
made in the course of the summer for an interview between the young Emperor 
and Napoleon II. 

Baron de Brunnow, on a special mission from the Emperor 
Alexander II., had an audience of the Queen on Saturday last, to announce 
the accession of his Imperial Majesty to the throne of Russia. His Excellency 
was introduced by the Earl of Clarendon. 

The Spanish papers say that the Emperor of Russia will shortly 
recognise Queen Isabella, and that the Marquis del Duero will probably be 
nominated Spanish Ambassador to St. Petersburg. 

The Prince of Wales has forwarded £50 towards the expenses 
incurred lately in repairing the fine old parish church of Llanbeblig, in the 
county of Carnarvon. 

Ii is said that before his departure for Russia, to attend the 
coronation of the Emperor Alexander, the Count de Morny will be raised to the 
dignity of Prince of the Empire. 

The King of Wurtemburg arrived in Paris on the 2nd instant. 
His Majesty travels under the nameof Baronde Teek. On the following day 
his Majesty paid a visit to Prince Jerome. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie took his departure from Malta on the 
20th ult., on board her Majesty’s steam-frigate Tribune. 

The French Empress received in her apartments the congratula- 
tions of Count Orloff and the Grand Vizier Ali Pacha, and afterwards those of 
the members of the Diplomatic Corps and their ladies. . 

General Prim was married in Paris on Saturday morning, at the 
Madeleine,to Malle. Gonzales, of Aguero, a young lady of Mexican birth, whe 
brings to the General a dowry of seven millions of francs. 

The Grand Vizier, Aali Pacha, and suite, arrived in London on 
Tuesday night, by the express train of the South-Eastern Railway. 

The Dowager Empress of Russia is at present too unwell to 
undertake the projected journey to Germany. 

The Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, cousin of the Emperor, 
has passed through Besancon, from Nice, on her way to Baden. It is expected 
that her Royal Highness will shortly visit Paris, to be present at the baptism of 
the Prince Imperial. : 

Mr. Grenville Berkeley, who has lately resigned the represen- 
tation of Cheltenham, will also resign his appointment at the Poor-law Board, 
upon accepting the seat at the Board of Customs, vacated by Mr. George 
Dawe on’s death. 

The King of Prussia has returned from Berlin to Dresden. A 
grand gala dinner was to be given at Court to celebrate the anniversary of the 
birthday of the Emperor Alexander. 

Count Orloff, on the occasion of officially notifying to the Em- 
peror Napoleon the accession of the Emperor Alexander II, has been decorated 
with the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour. 

The Hing. of Prussia has conferred the Order of the Black 
Eagle on his Majesty the Emperor of the French. 

It is said that the Marquis of Westminster has purchased 
Bouldsworth Castle of the executors of the late Mr. Crallan, for £150,000. That 
gentleman acquired it some years ago for £120,000, and it is stated that the 
entire rental from that time to this has been expended in improvements on the 


An Imperial manifesto, published at St. Petersburg, announces 
that the coronation of the Emperor will take place at Moscow, in August. 


At a concert given by M. Carlolus, the Belgian Minister in 
Lisbon, the King of Portugal sang the sogno of Mercadante, an air of Verdi's in 
the Vépres, and took a part ina duo from “‘ Linda” with Bartolini, the baritone. 

The Mustapha Bey, the beautiful Egyptian Royal yacht, built 
for a nephew of the Pacha of Egypt, and intended to cruise on the river Nile, 
left Southampton on Tuesday for Alexandria. 

It having been decided by the Emperor of the French that the 
diplomatic agent at Vienna should occupy the rank of Ambassador, M. de Bour- 
queney gets that step; and, asa matter of course, M. Hubner, the Austrian 
Minister at the French Court, obtains the same advantage. 

The Princess Murat, married to Count Rasponi of Ravenna, has 
just bad a monument executed by the Roman sculptor, Gajassi, to the memory of 
her father King Joachim. 

M. Charles Baudin, who has filled for upwards of five years the 
post of principal secretary to the French Embassy in this country, is appointed 
to the first secretaryship of the French Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

Prince Charles, the King’s brother, is to represent Prussia at 
the Czar’s coronation. 

Prince Oscar of Sweden (the suitor to the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge) was to embark at Carlscrona, on his visit to France and England, on 
the 10th inst. (to-day). 

President Roberts, who, with his family, returns to ce erg in 
the Niger, has resigned the government of Liberia into the hands of Mr. 
Benson, the newly-appointed Piesident. 

The French Rear-Admiral Penaud has taken up his residence in 
Malta for three months, in order to spperintend the transit of the French troops 
on their return to Franve from the Crimea. 

Count Montalembert has been authorised by the Corps Legis- 
latif to print and put into circulation the speech delivered by him upon the 
affair of the electoral bulletins. 

Mr. F. R. West, M.P., has issued an address to the burgesses of 
the Denbigh boroughs in which he says that the state of his health renders it 
incumbent upon him to retire. 4 

M. Victor Monpurgo, an Eastern traveller, whose writings for 
the last sixteen years have materially contributed to the knowledge of Turkish 
affairs which Europe now possesses, died last week, ‘ : 

On Monday night M. Kossuth lectured in the Music-hall, 
Edinburgh, and the crowd was so great as to be uncomfortable, except in ‘‘ re- 
served seats.” 

The appointment of Prince Gortschakoff as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is officially published. 

The Nation announces that Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, the late 
proprietor of that paper, is to receive a present of £10,000 in Australia, for the 
purpose of giving @ qualification to enter the Legislature. 

The Collar of the Golden Fleece which has been presented to 


= Prince Imperial is the same that was worn by the late Emperor Nicholas of 
* Russia. 


Count J. de Tolstoi, we for upwards of twenty-five years pre 
viously to the war exercised at Paris the functions of Correspondent of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction in Russia has returned to his post. 

A portion of the foreign press ascribes to the Pope the intention 
of presenting to the Emperor of France, by the hands of his legate, Cardinal 
Patrizzi,a protest against the inculpatory declarations of Count Walewski’s 


The sum set down in the budget for 1856 of the French Minister 
cf Foreign Affairs for Abd-el-Kader and his establishment is 120,000 fr. 
Prussia has refused to take any part in a convention to regulate 
the issue of paper money in Germany. 
The Spanish Cortes has adopted, by heh immense majority, the 
\e \} tS) 18 
BiPasticlen, andthe proprietors wil have to put insecurities 


ae 
Navigation in the Gulf of Riga was reopened on the 26th7ult,, 
when the Swedish screw-steamer, ult, arrived at Riga with a cargo of 


iwell upon the heavy amount of 
the French troops, especially in the form 


The sailings from Liverpool this week included a considerable 
eee eee ports and the Danubian Principalities. 

During the month of April the number of wrecks was 157. In 
the month of January the number was 265; in February, 174; and in Mach, 
145; making a total the past four mouths of 741, _ 2s 
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THOUGHTS IN THOROUGHFARES. 


He that attempts to pursue his way along a London thoroughfare, | 


« wrapt in thought,” will be liable to have his mental wrapper torn 
rudely from him ina variety of ways, but by none more effectually than 
by those at once popular and unpopular machines—the perambulators 
that swarm on all our foot pavements. By no nuisance that has been 


prevalent of late years have the public corns been so continually trodden © 


on. In these days every infant appears to keep his carriage—a piece of 
luxury he would be welcome to enjoy if the infantile vehicles were 
restricted to the carriage-way; but there is literally no room for any 
other pedestrians but those who force a passage for themselves by 
pushing a perambulator in front of them along the pathway. There is 
a sort of insolent audacity in the very name of a Per-Ambulator, which 
signifies “one who walks through ”—a title that seems to bid defiance 
to all obstructions. There is a Jaw which restricts the humble wheel- 
barrow to the carriage-road; but there seems to bo a donbt whether 
the Police Act applies to the perambulators, and whether children’s 
carriages enjoy the privilege sometimes said to belong to a coach- 

‘and four—of driving through an Act of Parliament. It is true 
that the offenders are chiefly women and children, whom it 
might be thought harsh to attack with the weapons of the law; but, 
when those weapons are required for self-defence, the weakness of an 
assailant is no good reason for not using them. The fact is that rather 
too much forbearance is shown towards some of the minor nuisances of 
the metropolis. Manufacturers are fined heavily for sending smoke 
into the air, but idle urchins are continually knocking bits of wood 
through windows or into passengers’ eyes with impunity. Perhaps one 
of the causes why there is such a tendency to make playgrounds of the 
public streets is because the opportunity of making playgrounds of a 
portion of the public parks is rather too much restricted. No one ob- 
jects to the prohibition of cricket and other games that would interfere 
with the comfort of those who resort to the parks for air and exercise; 
but there is somewhat too much tendency on the part of the park- 
keepers to put a stop to anything in the shape of amusement, even of 
an inoffensive character. If a few children happen to be engaged in any 
juvenile game, the appearance of one of the park-keepers will create a 
perfect panic, and the children not only instinctively ran away, but the 
“authority,” without any definite object, will instinctively run after 
them. There seems to be asort of intuitive feeling among the London 
boys that it is their fate to be hunted by anything wearing a piece of 
gold lace, and they fly away at the sight of a “beadle” as from 4 
uatural enemy. 

The “fat of the land” has been thrown into a good deal of agita- 
tion by an aldermanic decision that a conductor is justified in refusing 
to admit a particularly portly personage into an omnibus. There is 
certainly a law which requires that every passenger shall be entitled to 
sixteen inches; but, while the Act provides for the size of the seats, it 
is silent as to the dimensions of the riders. A conductor is compelled 
to admit any one who hails him, if there is a vacant place; and every 
passenger is entitled to sixteen inches; so that it appears difficult to 
avoid a liability to a penalty either by refusing to carry a namber of 
stout persons, or by failing to furnish the legal amount of room to the 
ordinary-sized passengers. The only way to obviate the difficulty is 
to supersede the present close and uncomfortable omnibuses by roomy 
and commodious vehicles. The proprietors profess a desire to do this, 
and have even promised a reward for the invention of a carriage that 
shall fulfil the purposes required. It has been intimated that a prize 
has been offered in vain, and that’ the competing ingenuity of 
the country can produce nothing worthy of being adopted in 
place of the omnibus at present in use; but if the parties inte~ 
rested would go or send as far as Liverpool they would find all 
that is required. There the Parisian style of omnibus is in general 
use, and there the public have the advantage of riding for low fares in 
comfortable carriages, with space so ample that a solution of the six- 
teen-inch qnestion is not required. That an Alderman should have 
decided against the claims of stout peopla has caused general surprise ; 
put he has, perhaps, been influenced by a desire to uphold the character 
of the Bench for being uninfluenced by personal considerations. If an 
Alderman had given judgment in favour of fat people, it might have 
been said that he sympathised with corporations in general. If the 
law really limits all passengers by omnibus to sixteen inches, the 
great bulk of the community will be interested in calling for a new and 
more liberal measure. It is difficult to see how the plan of rejecting 
the oversized portion of the public is to be carried out, unless tha doors 
of the omnibuses are narrowed to the dimensions to which the 
passengers are to be limited. If weight should be considered a fair 
criterion, each omnibus, like every coal-waggon, might be provided 
with weights and scales, so that, as a purchaser may order a suspicious- 
looking sack of coals to be weighed, a conductor might be allowed to 
place in the balance any doubtful customer. 

It is difficult to walk very far through the streets, especially in poor 
neighbourhoods, without having one’s attention attracted by the offer 
of loans from five shillings to fifty or a hundred pounds, which are 
announced to be had at sundry beggarly-looking places, which certainly 
do not give any external indication of thé wealth that is supposed to be 
waiting on the premises. It seems strange that capitalists should select 
such dingy abodes for carrying on their monetary operations, and it is 
a curious fact that whatever capital may be employed is by no means 
in the nature of fixed capital, for the places in question are being con- 
tinually closed, as if they were liable to a class of flitting occupants, 
This tendency to migration is chiefly remarkable when to the granting 
of loans the business of receiving money on deposit at a tempting rate 
of interest has been added. The names given to these associations are 
full of philanthropy and foresight. They are frequently “ Benevolent 
Institutions,” and almost always “ Provident.” That they “ provide” 
for somebody or other is easily to be understood, and at whose 
expense the provision is made is not a very difficult puzzle. It is 
quite refreshing to observe the precaution exercised by the loan socie- 
ties to have no dealings with other than respectable persons ; and, 
indeed, so great are the exertions to secure this object, that a fee is 
exacted for inquiry before any transaction can be proceeded with, 
Sometimes these inquiries are either so very searching that they are 
never brought to a close, or so momentous that they are never got into 
a train to be commenced, for the parties who have paid for the inquiry 
to take place will, in many cases, hear no more of it. Such is often the 
mode of business of loan societies in a small way. But others are quit® 
gigantic in their plans of usefulness; and of them I shall have some- 
thing to say on a future occasion. 

Symptoms are beginning to show themselves of the preparations 
for the rejoicings on the 29th of May, and mysterious barriers 


appearing at various points of the parks of which it is not yet easy to 


ascertain the object. No doubt they will be found to be in the right 
places at the right time; and it is to be hoped that the weather, 
which is not yet vay ee g, will have good itself into orde: 
by the night’ appointed for the peace celebrations. March kept up its 
cl aracter by “coming in like a lion” and “going out like a | (ad 
but May has come in rather disagreeably, like an inexhaustible bellows, 
eee ba ie eabee es ber cea 
as Ss NO to put the i out there wi nothi 
disturb the vac, Pa o A WALKING PHILosorsER. 


> 


eee: In the Ashburnham property a pavilion 350 feet by 100 feet, and capable 
of con will 
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GRAND CIVIC BANQUET TO HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 

On Wednesday last the Lord Mayor entertained her Majesty’s 
Ministers at a magnificent banquet in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion- 
house. The banquet to her Majesty’s Ministers, although an event of 
annual occurrence in the city of London, was, on the present occasion, 
rendered of more than usual interest in consequence of the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Peace, and the banquet, therefore, partook of something of 
the nature of a peace festival, and the addresses of the various members 
of Parliament possessed a more than ordinary amount of interest. 

The usual loyal toasts having been given with all the honours, the Lord 
Mayor proposed “* The Health of the Emperor and Empress of the 
French.” doing so his Lordship said the world had recently 
beheld the spectacle of two great nations cordially co-operating for 
one common object—for the re ened of securing the interests and 
stability of the great cause of European civilisation. He trusted that 
the attitude which France and England had assumed in the prosecution 
of the war, andthe friendship which had been cemented in the battle- 
field, would continue during long eats of prosperous and unbroken peace. 

M. de Persigny, the French Ambassador, in acknowledging the toast, 
epoke of the late war as having settled one of the greatest questions of 
the present age. After a war rendered so much nobler than all former 
contests by the end proposed—by the humane pene on which it had 
been conducted—by the moderation with which it had been brought to 
a close—after a war to which historians would point as one of the most 
Ce ag episodes of civilisation—all that France desired was to preserve 

uring peace that alliance which had accomplished such victories during 


war. ’ 

The Lord Mayor, in proposing the “ Health of her Majesty’s Ministers,” 
made some remarks on the Treaty of Paris. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply, said: It is no doubt true that the peace 
has been unaccompanied by those consequences which sometimes grace 
the conclusion of a contest. But the more the people of this country 
compare the state of things two years ago with the condition in 
which Europe is placed by the Treaty of Paris, the more will they 
have reason to think that their sacrifices have not been in vain; 
that the efforts which they have made have not been made without 
adequate result; and while they look back to the war with pride 
and satisfaction on the one hand, on the other hand they can look to 
the peace with confidence as regards the future. You have heard, 

entlemen, the noble and enlightened sentiments expressed by the 

mbassador of France—sentiments of that great nation, and, above 
all, of that great Sovereign whom he so worthily represents in this 
country, The knowledge that those are the principles of our great ally, 
and that will guide his conduct, must inspire you still more with con- 
fidence in the results of the peace. It is a gratifying circumstance—a 
circumstance most reassuring to Europe—that those two great nations, 
the nations of England and France, are allied in common bonds. After 
heving often stood side by side in the field of battle—after having sat 
together in conference at the same table at which peace was made—they 
are sure to be bound for the future by ties doubly sacred—ties cemented 
by common danger, by community of interests, which, I trust, will perpe- 
tuate an alliance not only honourable and advantageous to the countries 
whom it binds, but which will lay a foundation upon which the peace and 
prosperity of Europe will rest (Cheers). 

Lord Clarendon, in responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Plenipotentiaries 
at the late Conferences,” said. The late war has been called a war of 
statesmen, because it was a war of Snag gps not a war of conquest or 
ambition (Hear, hear) ;—it may 0 be called a war of the people 
(Hear, hear). The exertions of the people entitle it to that name; for 
the inhabitants of this country had been reluctant to enter into hostilities 
till hostilities became necessary. They carried out that war with un- 
flinching steadiness (Cheers) ey desire no territorial acquirements ; 
for the English have no abstract wish for military glory but my Lord 
Mayor, they took up arms to protect the weak apes the strong —they 
took up arms to check aggression, and they laid them down when they 
had attained that object (Hear, hear). [His Lordship, then, after eulo- 

sing the defence of Kars by General Williams, read a letter from 
the General on the noble conduct of the Russians towards their 

risoners, terminating with a hope of speedy peace.] I think, my 
rd, that we have reason to congratulate ourselves that we have 
fulfilled all the engagements made when entering into these hostilities. 
This Russia has done by the treaty just concluded ; and there is no pre- 
cedent for a treaty such as that, which gives advantage to the world 
merally, but none in particular to England and France, who entered 
nto it in the cause of right (Cheers). As the noble Lord has observed, 
those circumstances incidental to war which occurred in connection with 
the alliance between this country and France served the better to 
strengthen that union between them, and to exhibit the poapeds Me] 
fidelity of our great ally (Cheers). And as to Sardinia she has obtaine 
a prestige which has never before been enjoyed by any State that was not 
a first-rate Power. The Czar has not hesitated to indicate that the former 
pole, of Russia was condemned by the current opinion of Europe (Hear, 
ear, hear), and has expressed his intention to adopt measures well calcu- 
lated to develop the resources of his empire by a policy of peace (Hear). 
On all those hands I think we have reason to conclude that we have 
brought the war to a successful termination, and that we have entered 
into an honourable and lasting peace (Cheers). 

Several other toasts were proposed and acknowledged with due 
ove et including “The Health of the Lady Mayoress,” by Lord 

almerston. 


Royat Asyium or Sr. Ann’s Socrmty.—The anniversary festival 
of this society was celebrated on Monday evening, at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, Lord Shaftesbury (in the absence of the Duke of Argyll, 
whose attendance was prevented by his duties in the House of Lords) 
occupying the chair. The company numbered about one hundred and 
fifty. The Chairman in proposing “ Prosperity to the Royal Asylum 
of St. Ann’s Society,” made allusion to the healthy looks of the 
children, and to the great success which had attended the efforts 
to promote their comfort and well-being. That society was the only 
institution in this or any other country which afforded a home, clothing, 
maintenance, and education to the children of once prosperous parents, 
orphans or not, of any nation. From its commencement it had pro- 
vided for}no less than 2000 children. The number now in its town 
school was 62, and coun asylum 238. The subscriptions after the 
dinner amounted to £1200, including a sum of twenty-one guineas con- 
tributed by former pupils in the school. 


Britisi anp Forricn Brsue Socrery.—The annual meeting of 
this society was held on Wednesday, at Exeter-hall. The weather was 
very unfavourable, but it did not produce any marked effect on the 
attendance, which was nearly as great as on former occasions. The 
chair was taken at eleven o’clock by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
On the platform were—Lord Teignmouth, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
the Bishop of Cashel, the Honourable and Reverend Lord W. 
Russell, the Rev. Canon Stowell, the Rev. Canon Bickersteth, Dr. 
McClun from America, Mr. G. S. Gurney, and the Revs. G. Brown, 
J. Spence, G. Clayton, &c. From the report of the committee 
for the Bcd year it appeared that the receipts of the year 
ending March 31, 1856, had exceeded those of any eg ing 
hos The grand total amounted to £130,438 7s. LOd., while 

he total expenditure for the year amounted to £134,813 0s. 10d. The 
society was under engagements to the extent of £89,910 5s. The 
Bishop of Carlisle, in moving the adoption of the report, adverted at some 
lemeih to the playing of military bands in the parks on Sunday, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that the constituencies of the country would apply 
a remedy to the evil. This attempt to introduce into England a fore’ ign 
mode of keeping the Sabbath would, he had no doubt, be entirely de- 
feated by the right-minded portion of the og, oe community, and he 
believed that, great as was the power of Sir Benjamin Hall, 
find that Exeter Hall was greater. 

Assocration 1x Aip or THE Dear AND Dvums.—The annual 
meeting of this association was held on Wednesday at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern; Lord Robert Grosvenor in the chair. The report stated that the 
association had a missionary who went among the poor afflicted, and who 
was instructed in all cases to place himself under the cler, an of the 

arish. The agents of the association were principally useful in removing 

e prejudice which es employing the deafand dumb, The 
accounts stated that the sul tions amounted to £346 3s. 10d., and that 
the expenditure was £357 18s. 7d., leaving £11 14s.9d. due to the secretary, 
ea outstanding debts, made a debt on the society amounting 

62 3s. 1d. ; 

Tur Surrey Disrensary.—On Wednesday evening the anni- 
yersary festival of the supporters of this excellent institution was cele- 
brated at the Bridge-house Hotel, London Bridge; Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, M.P.. presiting a by Mr. Apsley Pellatt, M.P.,and other 
influential friends of the charity. This . established in the 

ear 1777, its object being to afford gratuitous ical and surgical relief 
to necessitous persons recommended by subscribers. The number of 
patients admitted during the year 1855 was 5528. Of that number 4963 
were cured or relieved. Dariitg the year ending Midsummer, 1855, the 
income from subscriptions and donations amounted to £1203 13s. The 
e diture was £1346 lls. 4d. The Chairman, in proposing prosperity 
to the Surrey Dispensary, expatiated with much earnestness upon its 
claims to public support; and the result was, that a list of subscriptions 
and donations was read amounting to nearly £400. 


Royan Cremorne Garvens.—The proprietor. of this popular 
has resolved to commence his summer season with Whitsuntide. 


25,000 persons, has been erected, and for some time 
be di to a display of American flowers. In the lens, the 
leading novelties are a colossal panoramic view of Berne by Jones, 
with a Swiss hotel built in the foreground; a lofty castellated picture, 
&e. The“ Ducrows” are appointed to the cirque. So there is eve’ 
reason to believe Monday will be the commencement of a successfi 


e would + 


tion being a marvel 


Tue Royat Lirrerary Funp.—The anniversary festival of this 
institution was held at the Freemagons’ Tavern on Wednesday evening, 
when about 150 noblemen and gentlemen, including several distinguished 
names in the republic of letters, sat down to dinner under the presidency 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. The chief speeches of 
the evening were those of the Chairman, on proposing “ The Literary 
Fund,” and of Mr. Dallas, the American Ambassador, ee eer iedging 
the toast of “ The Literature and Science of the United States.” The 
report of the society stated that 53 grants, making an aggregate of £1665, 
had been made from the iunds during the past year, being a larger sum 
than it had ever before pperved in any former year. Of these, 31 had 
been made to gentlemen who had been relieved for the first time. The 
subscriptions amounted to £1350; of which 100 guineas were given by her 
Majesty, £20 by the Duke of Cambridge, and £450 by Mr. George 
Barron, a gentleman residing in Yorkshire. 


Cnurcu Missionary Socretry.—The annual meeting of this 
society was held in Exeter Hall on Tuesday; the Earl of Chichester in 
the chair, supported by the Earl of Shaftesbury, Viscount Midleton, the 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., the Hon. S. R. Curzon, Mr. I. B. Horsfall,M.P., 
Admiral Sir H. Hope, Major-General Alexander, the Rev. Lord W. 
Russell, the Rey. Canon Scowell, and numerous other friends of the 
society. The annual report states that the amount received for the 
general fund, including the China fund, was £112,379. Other donations 
and subscriptions made a total of £115,208 received in the United King- 
dom, which was £7865 in advance of last year, and nearly £2000 more 
than the income of any previous year. The total expenditure was 
£115,080. The society has now 128 stations; and employs 119 English 
clergymen, 54 foreigners, 30 natives and East Indians, 33 European lay-~ 
men, schoolmasters, lay agents, printers, &c.,9 European female teachers 
(exclusive of missionaries’ wives), and 1716 native and country-born cate- 
chists and teachers of all classes. 


Westzyan Missionary Socrery.—On Monday last the annual 
eneral meeting of the members and friends of this society was held at 
)xeter-hall, the large room of which was well filled. The Earl of Shaftes- 

bury, who presided, assured the meeting of the deep respect he felt for the 
Wesleyan y, whore venerable founder rose at a time when all was 
sluggishness in the Established Church of England, and when this coun- 
try was in danger ot suffering its mightiest interests to fall into oblivion. 
He deprecated all hostilities between Wesleyans and Churchmen, who, 
he hoped, would work in common, especially in those distant lands where 
missionory enterprise was so much needed. The report stated that in 
almost every considerable item of receipt there has been an increase, both 
in the home and foreign income, making a total amount of regular and 
mircellaneous receipts, from all sources, of £119,122 4s. 9d., and being an 
increase of £8073 10s. 5d. over the receipts of the previous year. Mr.Na- 
pier, M.P., and several other gentlemen, addressed the meeting in support 
of various resolutions. 


Hampsteap-HEATH Preszrvation Assocration.—At the weekly 
meeting of this body, held at the Joseph Hume Coffee-house, Pratt- 
street, Camden-town, on Wednesday last, the deputation appointed to 
wait on the members of Parliament and the representatives of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works made their a ter The question of the 
preservation of the heath is now before the board—Mr. Nicholay havin; 
placed notices on the business paper for laying on the table the memori 
aud resolutions pa at the meetings of the association, and the great 
meeting of St. Pancras, it was resolved that the deputation be em- 
powered to visit each member of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
urging them to support the proposed measure. The subscription 
deputation announced the receipt of the president’s subscrip- 
tion; and several donations, inclusive of five guineas from 
Herbert In ; Esq., M.P., towards the expense fund. The 
thanks of the association were voted to H. Ingram, Esq., M.P., for 
his having gratuitously advertised in the InLUsrratep LoNDON News 
the St. Pancras meeting, and having rendered other valuable assistance. 
A report from the memorial and petition committee stated “ that the 
signatures of the most influential householders were being obtained to 
both documents.” Arrangements were concluded as to the approaching 
meeting in the parish of St. Marylebone, to be held in the Courthouse, 
Marylebone-lane, on Monday evening, May 19. 


Sr, Tuomas CuarTeruousz New Scuoon.—On Thursday the 
first stone of a school building was laid in Golden-square by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in the absence of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
who had been announced to perform the gent The new school 
is intended to supply a free education to the children of the coster- 
mongers and poor inhabitants of Golden-lane and Whitecross-street. 
The plan of the building contains three school-room3, to accommodate 
1000 Serena We shall illustrate the ceremony in our Journal of next 
wee 


Hearn or Lonnoy.—The deaths registered in London, which 
in the previous week were 1048, rose last week to 1087. In the ten weeks 
corresponding to last week of the years 1846-55 the average number of 
deaths was 1020, which, if raised proportionally to increase of porsinaye, 
becomes 1122. The rate of mortality is, therefore, still below the average. 
Last week the births of 901 boys and 806 gizls, in all 1861 children, were 
registered in London. In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 
Fred the average number was 1536—/rom the Registrar-General’s 

eturn. 


Tae Hore, Purunperers.—Benjamin Allen Howard and Oscar 
Kingston, the two Americans who stand charged with committing several 
daring hotel robberies, were brought up at Clerkenwell Police-court on 
Tuesday, on a charge of having stolen £500 in notes, the property of 
Mr. Staniland, a solicitor, of Boston, in Lincolnshire.—Mr. Hobler ap- 

ared for the prosecution, and Mr. Lewis for the defence.—George 

ranson, hall-porter at the Great Northern Hotel, said he had seen the 
pees at the hotel together. Kingston came first, and that was about 

ve or six weeks ago. coward came there on the 10th of April, and 
gave the name of West. He left on the morning of the 12th, between 
six and seyen—A number of other witnesses were called, who proved 
seeing the prisoners together at several different periods.—Mr. J. 
Taylor, a solicitor, of Peterborough, said he slept at the Great Northern 
Hotel on the night of the 11th of April, and lost 233. When he went into 
the cofiee-room he saw the prisoner Howard sitting there having his 
breakfast, and, bag his mentioning his loss to the waiter, Howard rose 
hastily and left the table. He hada gold watch and chain in the room, 
which were not taken.—The waiter at the hotel pore that the prisoner 
Howard slept at the hotel on the night of the 11th of April, and that five 
robberies were committed there in the course of that night.—A waiter 
from the Euston Hotel said he had seen Howard there, and then two 
ok ype were stolen.—The prisoners were then remanded for a 
week. 


Serious AcorpenT AT THE West Inp1A Docks,—A few minutes 
before ten o’clock on Tuesday night the gates of one of the locks in the 
West India Docks, situate close to the inn known as “ The City Arms,” 
which have been for some time past under repair, burst with fearful 
violence, and with a noise which excited intense alarm amongst the 
people residing in the neighbourhood. Hundreds of persons rushed from 
their houses to inquire into the character of the accident. The water 
dashed with resistless violence from the dock into the river, the tide 
being very low, and the numerous vessels in the docks were driven 
against the walls and against each other, so that man of them have 
sustained yery serious injury. A number of them were filled with corn, 
which has been completely destroyed, There was at the time of the 
accident a mud-dredging machine in the dock, in charge of a man and 
his wife,the labourers having left off work for the night. The man left 
for the purpose of procuring his supper beer, and on his return fonnd 
that his boat and wife had vanished. He instituted a diligent search, 
and at length found them, after some hours, — floating down the 
river, the machine itself being considerably dam by its violent con< 
tact with the walls on being driven out of the d - 


THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW. 


THe scene engraved upon the next page was Sketched at Fort Monckton, 
whence groups of anxious spectators watched the movements of the fleet, 
for which purpose telescopes and every description of official contrivance 
were ‘put into requisition. The water between the Wight and the main 
land was dotted, not crowded, with craft of all shapes and from 
the row-boat to the stately line-of-battle ship. The greatest curiosity was 
excited by the new gun-boats, which were to make their début im the 
presence of the Sovereign, and by the floating batteries. The latter—four 
low, flat, squat, black, unwieldy constructions, the Trusty, the Glatton, the 
Thunder, and the Meteor, were a feature of the scene, and more brilliantly 
“ dressed ” than any other vessels in the harbour. The gun boats, without 
being models of elegance, moved easily through the water, turned deftly, 
and had a blunt, determined look, with a spice of mischief in it. 


LAUNCH OF THE “THUNDERBOLT.” 


Tue launch of this fine iron steam gun-battery took place at Messrs. 
Samuda’s Works, at Millwall, on the 22nd ult. There are some note- 
worthy points in her construction ; it being the first time that a vessel 
wank of iron has been built for “ fighting purposes,” and her comple- 
rapidity, in which 800 men were constantly 
employed. 

It appears that in January last the Government contracted for three 


_ batteries—with Samuda Brothers, of London; Palmer Brothers, of New- 


castle; and R, Napier and Sons,of Glasgow. Each of the three vessels 
was to be finished and delivered at Portsmouth or London on the 15th of 
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April, under a penalty of 21000 for every day after that date. That of 
Messrs. Samuda was declared to be ready for launching on the 16th, for 
the 800 men employed upon her worked with a will, heartily and together, 
some of them three days and nights at a stretch. All that engineering 
science, enterprise, and the due application of skill and capital could 
accomplish, were brought to bear by Messrs. Samuda; and, though the 
Peace had rendered their joint labours futile, the launch at Millwall, both 
for the employers and employed, was a scene of great excitement, The 
Thunderbolt went nobly off from the slips into the waters with the 
greatest ease. The cheers were loud and long; and many were the good 
wishes and compliments to Miss Watts, the daughter of the As:istant- 
Surveyor of the Navy, who had the honour of naming the vessel. 

The Thunderbolt is 2000 tons burden, and about 186 feet in length, in 
ebreadth 48 feet 6 inches, and in depth 18 feet 6 inches. She is spoon- 
bowed, framed, and plated, like an ordinary iroa ship. Outside the 
plating, planks of teak, six inches in thickness, are bolted, and over these 
are plates of iron four inches thick. This sheathing of wood and iron is 
expected to be proof against shot or shell. The form is rather peculiar, 
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haying great breadth of beam, and being very shallow in proportion to 
the breadth, which is continued to the bow and stern without being 
much diminished. The sides fallin very much, and the bottom is nearly 
flat, so as to make it float on a very smull draught of water, and draw up 
close under the walls of a fortress. The beams forming the upper or 
weather deck are fitted close to each other, and are exceedingly 
strong. The deck planks are of teak, covered with thick iron 
plates, shot and shell proof. The beams of the lower or fighting deck 
are also very strong, fitted closely to each other, and planked with oak. 
Underneath this deck the magazines, shell-rooms, and store-rooms, &c., 
are titted up in the same manner as in ships of war. The gun or fighting 
deck is ventilated by air-tubes, supplied by fanmers driven by supple- 
mentary or donkey engines in the engine-room. These fanners will be 
of great service in clearing away the smoke and keeping the atmosphere 
at a cooling or refreshing temperature for the men at the guns, he men 
appointed to keep a look-out are sheltered from shot in small round houses 
made of very strong plate-iron, and placed on the weather-deck. Gutta- 
percha tubes enable the look-outs to communicate from these houses to 
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the pilot or steersman, the steering gear being fitted on the lower or 
fighting deck. The rudder is made so as to hang downward below the 
vessel’s keel or bottom when necessary. The veseel can be moved back~ 
wards and forwards with great facility. She is propelled by a screw, 
worked by high-pressuré horizontal engines (by Miller and Ravenhill) of 
about 200-horse power, supplied with steam from four remarkably strong 
circular boilers. 

After the launch an elegant déjeiiner was given by Mr. Samuda 
to a select party of friends at the Brunswick Tavern, Blackwall. Mr. 
Samuda took occasion, after mentioning how much be was indebted to the 
able assistance afforded him by Mr. Watts, the Assistant Surveyor of the 
Navy, and Sir Baldwin Walker, to acknowledge in a manly and generous 
manner his feeling of the services rendered him by the artisans in his 
employment, their untiring devotedness and energy in bringing this great 
work to perfection. The first bolt of the Thunderbolt was driven on the 
8th of January, and on the 16th of April she was ready to be launched. 
Hitherto a year would have been thought but short time for such an 


; operation. 


LAUNCH OF THE FLOATING-BATTERY “ THUNDERBOLT,” AT BLACKWALL, 
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Tue Rat, however, did at last begin to gnaw the Rope, the Rope was 
ultimately induced to hang the Butcher, after that tardy carnifex had in 
his turn proceeded to kill the Ox, and soon, until—the long chain of causa- 
tion having led up to the Pig beginning to go right, as pigs will some- 
times do (if only to vitiate general propositions as to their intellect)—the 
Old Woman got home that night. This was always a comfort to one, 
this recolleetion that the poor old lady, who had laid out her money 
with so much spirit, and had met so many difficulties in the 
bringing her purchase home, was at length rewarded, and slept, the 


same night, in the house she had swept in the morning... Everybody | houseless 


is not always so fortunate. Ropes, and Pigs, and Old Women naturally 
bring to one’s mind the Naval. Review, and the officials who had 
to mismanage 
that great national festival. And it really occurs to one that we have 
been bestowing our sympathy in the wrong places. That the Commons 
should be starved was a dreadful thing, that the visit of the Lords should 


arrangements, and the unlucky sufferers. upon occasion of 
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have been “a total failure” was afilicting, the thought of a Bishop stoop- 
ing lower than even a Gig-Bishop, invented by “S. G. 0.” (for the Gig- 
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people, left behind in Hampshire, had net to spend their night under the sky, 
but did find some sort of roosting-places, their condition would not seem, 


hierarch has a vehicle to himself), and actually entering a third-class car- | from their own account, to have been altogether enviable. One correspondent 


riage was distressing: the notion of two Judges, not only without 
javelin-men, but actually poking marlingpikes, or whatever they could 
find, into the holes of the capstan, and working as honestly as if there 
were no such thing as law in the world, was bewildering. | Nor were the 
long journey, the cold morning, and the weary Waterloo-road by any 
means pleasant things. But,if you please, the Old Woman got home 
“ that night.” Let us spare our sympathy, and consider the painful case 
of those far less lucky people who did not—those who had to remain 


Southampton and Portsmouth, who besought beds and were denied, chairs 
and were refused, straw in a stable and were 


their enjoyment, instead of crowding it into twenty-four hours. We have 
been weeping over the wrong people, that is certain, solet us make amends. 
Even, too, where there was a mitigated affliction, that is to say where 
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and homeless, who wandered up and down the streets of | 


rejected. Let us have some | 
thought for these unfortunates who had to make two days anda night of 


informs us that he secured a bed, and paid a guinea; but when he came to 
claim his repose there was “some mistake.” Some other gentleman had 
obtained his couch, and the landlady declined the responsibility of dealing 
with the intruder as Bartholomew and his two friends, in the nursery 
rhyme, served Matthew and his three companions who had gone to bed 
with their garments on. So our correspondent sat in a +tiff-backed chair 
ina kitchen ; and there was no return of his guinea. Another friend apprises 
us that he passed the night on a billiard-table, and had nightmare visions 
(prompted by the vile Portsmouth brandy), that the commander of 
the fleet was trying “to pocket” him with the bowsprit of a man- 
of-war, but that he made a “cannon” with the Nab Buoy. There 
is a statement, which we disbelieve, of a gentleman having sat 
until daylight in an old clock; and of another who would have slept 
| most comfortably in a manger, but for his apprehensions of being 

devoured, towards morning, by a cow that was then to come in to be 
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milked. Lucky were thore who by early application and liberal bribery 
reoured anything like a bed—very malicious in his joy was one man who 
apprises us that he had just oblained a bed for five shillings, had locked 
his door, and taken possession, when he heard the “touter” for the house 
enter and tel the landlady that he had got two foreigners to offer a guinea 
fcr the very came accommodation. This, however, was a revenge bearing 
u© proportion to the general misadventure and extortion. 

What the poor ladies did that night, in their desolation, it is hard to 
ray. You cannot well put ‘hem into mangers, and clocks, and the like 
impromptu berths. Some of them—many, we will hope—got beds; but 
it is an authentic fact that while black-whiskered men, of large size, 
were ensconced between sheets, and making noises as if they were all 
eandidates for that celebrated town in Essex called Great Snoring, ladies 
were sitting, disconsolate, on the stairs | to the bed-rooms of the 
unfeeling monsters. The householders did their utmost, but even an 
guinea cannot make a house elastic, or increase the number of its 
cutieula. The children of Hampshire suffered that night ; they were taken 
out of cots, and cribs, and even cradles, and thrust, let no one ask where, 
that the London ladies might occupy their places; but still the houses 
overflowed, and the hydraulic press alone could have packed those who 
sought for shelter. Said we not rightly that our sympathies had been 
misdirected in the case of the Review unfortunates? As Miss Landon 
says — 

‘ O pity not those who, in railways installing 

Themselves, to the Waterloo station had fled— 
Mourn rather for people who ran about bawling, 
And could not get beds at a guinea a head! 


OALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sumpay, May 11.—Whit Sunday. Perceval shot by Bellingham, 1812, 
Monpay, 12.—Whit Monday. 

TUESDAY, 13.—Whit Tuesday. Battle of Langside, 1568. 
WEDNEsDAY, 14.—Oxford Term begi 

THURSDAY, 15.—Daniel O’Connell died, 1847. 

Fripay, 16.—Mary Queen of Scots crossed the Solway, 1568. 
SatTuRDAY, 17.—Talleyrand died, 1838. Dr. Jenner born, 1749. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 17, 1856. 
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PICTURES FROM THE EXHIBITIONS. 
Next week, May 17, we shall continue our Illustrations frem the Royal 
Academy and Water-Colour Societies’ Exhibitions. 
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Illustrations will include a Large Engraving of the Gun-Boats passing 
through the Line-of-Battle Ships. 

The Number will also contain Illustrations of the Grand Peace Féte at 
the Crystal Palace, &c., &c. 
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Ir becomes daily more evident that the affairs of Italy will, ere 
many months or even’ weeks have elapsed, engross the attention 
of Europe. Lord Palmerston most truly urged at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet on Wednesday evening, that “our noble ally the King 
of Sardinia has raised his country to a level with the greatest 
Powers of Europe, not in the extent of his territory, but in the 
honour which he has done to the great principles which prescribe 
his conduct—principles which not only honour him, but the nation 
he so worthily governs.” This testimony, so eloquently and so justly 
rendered, will increase the desire felt by Romans, Neapoli- 
tans, Tuscans, and Sicilians, to imitate the example of the 
Sardinians, and to lay the foundations of wise constitutional 
government within their territories. Sardinia has not taken part 
in vain in the battles of the Crimea. She did not fight side by 
side with Great Britain merely to aid in the establishment of 
Turkish independence. Her Government had wider and nobler 
motives ;—to set an example to Italy, and to prove to the whole 
world, not only that Italians are able to govern themselves, but to 
aid in maintaining the general law and equilibrium of Europe, 
The true policy for England to pursue with regard to Italy is to 
recommend that the Italians should be left to themselves : 
to urge upon the Governments of Austria and France that 
they should immediately withdraw their legions from the Italian 
soil, and allow all Italians to choose their own form of go- 
vernment, as the Sardinians have done. The people of Great 
Britain have no desire to interfere in the affairs of Italy. They 
neither think it their own right, nor that of France or Austria, to 
dictate to any portion of the Italian people what system of govern- 
ment they shall or shall not adopt ; and would hail with pleasure 
any statement to that effect from Lord Palmerston or Lord 
Clarendon. |The presence of the Austrians in the Legations, and of 
the French in Rome, is a standing insult and menace to the Italians 
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of every portion of the peninsula; and, whilst it continues, it is 
impossible but that Italy should remain in a state of ferment 
and dissatisfaction. The words of Lord Palmerston will be 
as carefully weighed in Rome and Milan as in Turin ; and in those 
cities, as well as in Naples and Palermo, his tribute to the merit 
and the glory of Sardinia will not fall on barren soil. It will 
touch a chord in the popular heart of Italy, and help to awaken, 
in due time, the efforts as well as the aspirations which shall make 
Italy free and independent. As the Viscount de Persigny 
said, at the same banquet at which Lord Palmerston spoke 
“ those are false economic doctrines which found the prosperity of 
any country on the decay and ruin of its neighbours. We recognise 
in our time the principle that the wealth of a nation is labour— 
that commerce only flourishes among those who produce and inter- 
change their material wealth; and, in consequence of this 
doctrine we acknowledge the fact that the industrial and com- 
mercial activity of our neighbours is as essential to our prosperity 
as our own.” Judged by these principles, England and France 
are as much interested in the prosperity of Italy as in that of any 
other portion of Europe or of their own territory; but how can 
Italy prosper under its present political system—a system detested 
by the peop le, and only maintained by foreign bayonets? Events 
will no doubt furnish a speedy answer to the question. 


We last week briefly called attention to the New Maritime Law 
which the Flenipotentiaries established by a simple declaration at 
the supplemental sittings of the Paris Congress. We now feel it 
our duty to dilate somewhat more fully upon this transaction, which 
seems to us calculated to inflict a damaging blow upon the naval 
power of Great Britain, as well as to cast slur upon those prin- 
ciples which guided her in her international policy in the days of 
her proudest supremacy. 

Although Englishmen may have been content to expect little 
glory or advantage from the terms of a Peace hurriedly brought 
about, to close. a war never cordially supported where it should 
most have received support, we are sure that they never contem- 
plated it te be possible that, as an appendix to that Peace, they 
should be called upon to yield up belligerent rights which they 
had proudly maintained in opposition to the world during a 
contest of nearly half a century’s duration—rights essen- 
tial to our success in war; and that this sacrifice would be made, 
not as a free concession, upon terms, but in compliance with an 
ordonnance dictated seventy years ago by that very Russia whose 
aggressive policy we have—at how enormous a sacrifice we 
tremble to think of—temporarily checked. Yet such is the case ; 
and, although British statesmen endeavour to blink the humiliating 
features of the case, Russia will not be slow to inform her serfs of 
this triumph of her will—this solemn recognition of the “civilising 
policy” of her Czars. 

The common rule of war is that a belligerent has a right to do 
anything and everything that may damage his foe; to seize or 
destroy his goods wherever he may find them; and to interrupt 
his commerce and all operations which might increase his means, 
or tend to his advantage. As a simple and strictly logical con- 
sequence, it has been held as unquestionably within the privilege 
of the belligerent to’ interrupt the commerce of neutrals with 
his enemy ; but this principle has very often, by consent or 
arrangement, been relaxed. In modern times it has only 
been enforced in respect of places under siege or blockade, except 
under pressure of exireme circumstances, as in 1756, when this 


“country, being at war with France, and having utterly de- 


stroyed the naval forces of that country, prevented the Dutch 
from carrying on the trade with the French colonies, the advantage 
of which had previously been enjoyed by the French marine ex- 
clusively. In former times, and particularly by the French, it 
was held during a long course of years that an enemy’s goods 
being found upon a friendly or neutral ship confiscated the whole 
“ equipage;” but this has never been recognised as a general rule ; 
and Great Britain, the first maritime Power in the world, and, 
consequently, the one most interested in the assertion of belligerent 
rights, has for a long period been content with confiscating the 
ship of an enemy and the goods of an enemy found upon neutral 
ships. She has, also, during the same period, so far relaxed her 
strict right as to consent that the effects of neutrals (contraband of 
war excepted) on board an enemy’s ship should be exempt from 
confiscation. 

Such was the state of Maritime Law, common to all nations, and 
uninterrup tedly recognised, without gainsay, compunction, or re- 
servation, by every State in the Old and New World until a little 
more than a century ago. It is a curious circumstance, though 
one sometimes lost sight of by historians amid the bustle of sub- 
sequent events, that Prussia—the then new and small kingdom of 
Prussia—was the first State which ever disputed the practice of 
confiscating an enemy's goods under @ ueutral flag, and insisted 
upon the contrary doctrine, that the neutral flag should cover the 
merchandise; and the occasion of this pretension is mot a little 
singular. When Silesia was ceded by Maria Theresa to Frederic II. 
(by the Treaty of Dresden, 1745) it was upon condition that the 
latter should take it subject to certain mortgages to British sub- 
jects, for moneys lent to the Austrian Government, This agree- 
ment, however, his Prussian Majesty (whom no contract could 
ever bind) refused to abide by, alleging as his excuse that during 
the war his subjects had sustained great losses at sea from English 
cruisers, that is of enemy’s goods seized under their flag; an alle- 
gation which inferentially opened up the whole question of Maritime 
Law, and the procedure under it. 

The memorial of the King of Prussia was referred (1753) to 
four able jurists, two of them civilians, viz, Sir George Lee, 
Dr. Paul, Sir Dudley Ryder, and Mr. Murray (afterwards Lord 
Mansfield); who, in reply, made a report to the Crown, which 
Montesquieu pronounced to be unanswerable—réponse sans 
réplique. The doctrines laid down in this able report were sub- 
sequently emphatically vindicated by Mr. Pitt in his speech on the 
state of the nation (1801), and by Lord Liverpool in a work 
which he published on the subject. 

The matter was not again heard of until 1780, when Russia, 
influenced by France and Prussia, promulgated the extraordinary, 
and until then unheard-of, doctrine of the “ armed neutrality.” 
The principal features in this system (and the only ones with which 
we shall now meddle) were two assertions, that “ the neutral flag 
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protects the goods of the enemy, with the exception of articles con- 
traband of war,” and a restriction of the term “ contraband of war” 
tothe mere inetruments and missiles of war, excluding stores 
necessary for naval equipment. Nothing more emphatically marks 
the inevitable tendency of this proceeding than the manner in 
which it is spoken of by foreign and British authorities re- 
spectively. Whilst the former (including Martens, Heeren, Koch, 
and Thiers) point to it as a subject for congratulation, and as a 
righteous interference with exorbitant pretensions on the part of 
this country, British writers and statesmen have never spoken of 
it in any other sense than as a studied scheme to destroy, or 
fatally impair, our power, upon our own prescriptive element. 
Adolphus, in his “ Reign of George III, downto the Peace of 
Parise, 1783,” and in whom, therefore, the feelings excited by this 
transaction were fresh at the time of writing, thus tells the story :— 

This compact originated in the intrigues of France, and the desire of that 
Government to embroil Great Britain with new enemies, and distract her pro- 
ceedings by uncertainty of rights, and the discussion of captious and un- 
usual claims. Influenced by French counsels, the Spaniards, uuder pretence of 


blockading Gibraltar, had refused to admit into the Mediterranean some 


Russian vessels; the Empress indignantly meditated measures of security 


against the repetition of such an outrage, when the King of Prussia [the same 
who repudiated the claims of the Silesian mortgagees, and made the vain 
appeal of 1752], apprised of her sentiments through the medium of Count 
Panin, her Minister for Foreign Affairs, used every effort to direct them against 
the interests of England. The views of Frederic were seconded by Panin, who 
equally hated Great Britain. 

So seriously did the British Government appreciate the dangers 
with which they were threatened by this new doctrine, and the 
confederacy of States by which it would probably be supported, 
that they deputed Mr. Harris (the ancestor of the present Earl of 
Malmesbury) to endeavour to dissuade the Empress Catherine II, 
from her purpose; but in the end of a long conversation, main- 
tained with great, almost humiliating, earnestness on the one side, 
and with hauteur and womanly /imesse on the other, the declaration 
of “ armed neutrality ” was persisted in. 

« All the enemies of England,” we quote again from Mr. Adolphus, 
“ received this declaration with enthusiastic applause. The neutral 
Powers extolled its wisdom, justice, and magnanimity. Sweden 
alone, under the influence of France, requested from the Court of 
St. Petersburg some explanations of its tendency which were 
calculated to render the terms additionally hostile.’ The same 
writer adds, what we should have thought would be patent 
now, as it was then, to all the friends and all the foes of our 
essentially maritime Power, that ‘“‘such a war as that wherein 
Great Britain was engaged” (such a war, indeed, as is the only 
kind of war she can ever legitimately undertake) “must be car- 
ried on with manifest disadvantage if she is prevented from de- 
priving the enemy of those succours on which the success of their 
naval operations so materially depends.” 

Passing over the details of the fierce struggles which have 
followed upon the assertion of this new doctrine, it will be 
sufficient to say, that Great Britain nobly and triumphantly as- 
serted her independent belligerent rights as a nation—rights 
which are now (or were, until the late Congress of Paris) 
the common patrimony of all nations ;—rights which still belong 
to all those maritime States which have not acceded to the 
declaration of the 8th of April last. And of the significancy 
of the position and the vital importance of the issues left un- 
prejudiced by the great con flicts of the last century, what says 
Heeren ?—‘ Uncertain as was the issue, Russia shone as the 
support and centre-point of the new. system around which all 
neutrals rallied. Though the necessity of this power died with 
the return of peace, every naval war must necessarily renew it ; and 
it will depend solely on the situation of the kingdoms engaged 
whether, and in what manner, this new political engine shall be 
&mployed.” 

That “political engine” of Russia’s planning—that “new sys- 
tem,” of which she “shone” as the centre-point, and which she 
endeavoured to force upon us by a ukase in 1780—has been ac- 
cepted, and confirmed by a declaration of the Paris Congress, 
1856. That important principle of international law which we 
fought for, and maintained against a world in arms, we now yield 
to the blandishments of diplomacy. What British sea-kings bled 
for in the days of a Parker, Hood, and Nelson, we voluntarily sign 
away, at the bidding of a Walewski and an Orloff—representatives 
of the only two European maritime Powers which have felt, and 
have still reason to attach importance to, our maritime supremacy. 
The example of the man who tightly grasped his cloak in spite 
of all the pélting of the pitiless storm, but afterwards abandoned 
it under the influence of a treacherous April sun, has been signally 
and deplorably imitated in this “‘ untoward” transaction. 

Something has been said in defence of this new maritime law on 
the ground of humanity and civilisation. It is right, it is alleged, 
to interfere as little as possible with the peaceful pursuits of na- 
tions even amidst the destructive fury of war. But it should be 
recollected that successful commerce fills the coffers of the enemy, 
and supplies him with means to protract what would otherwise be 
a hopeless struggle. And during the continuance of this struggle 
how many weak and defenceless persons suffer unnecessarily and 
uncared for! The British Government, in declaring war in 1854, 
yoluntarily, during pleasure, waived the belligerent rights in the very 
matters now spoken of ; and what was the consequence? Wretched 
villages were bombarded, whole communities of people were 
destroyed on the coasts of the Baltic and the Sea of Azoff; and 
ruin and misery were spread amongst the poor and helpless ; 
whist Ruseian produce was systematically exported and dealt in 
under the very nose of the Board of Admiralty, and, indeed, in 
some cases by the Admiralty itself, In war impartial and relent- 
less severity are the truest mercy and humanity. 

We could say much more on this deeply interesting subject . 
but defer it for the present. 
——— 


Lorn Woprnovse, who has filled the office of Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs during the last three years, has been appointed her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. Petersburg. 

Tux Pourcnass System ix THe Army. ~ The following gentlemen 
will, we have reason to believe, form the Royal Commission which has 
been appointed to consider the working of the purchase system in the 
Army :—The Duke of Somerset, the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Stanley, Mr. George Carr Glyn, Sir De Lacy Evang, 
Lieutenant-General Wynyard, Sir Henry Bentinck, Sir Harry Jones, and 
Colone] Wetherall.—Globe, ; ‘ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEE. 


Tue two “great” debates, upon the concluding event of the war and the 
Treaty of Peace, have taken place,and, in a Parliamentary sense, have 
strengthened the hands of the Governm ent. It is now no seoret that the 
Kars attack was designedly made in a way which precluded all chance of 
a party success, and it is asserted that the terms of the resolution moved 
by Mr. Whiteside, and which, could it have been carried, would have in- 
yolved the overthrow of the Ministry, were studiously framed by the 
noble leader of Opposition, with the view of enabling the party to explode 
upon the question—for the sake of the hustings—without bringing 
those hustings any nearer. It is remarkable that, though Mr. Disraeli 
declared it was the duty of the Opposition to be united on the ques- 
tion, it went into the lobby but 176 strong. The Peace debates 
jn both Houses have had interest from the speakers whom 
they called up, rather than from anything novel which those 
speakers had to say. Two noblemen, of varied accomplishment and 
elegant mind—Lords Ellesmere and Glenelg—took the initiative in the 
Senate; while in the House of Representatives Mr. Denison and Mr- 
Henry Herbert were very fitly selected to pronounce orations in honour 
of peace. Lord Malmesbury let off his Kars speech which circumstances 
over which he had no control had prevented his delivering on the Kars 
question. Lords Clarendon and Cowley expressed, with a becoming 
modesty, their conviction that their treaty was a masterpiece; and Lord 
Derby’s dissent from “ joy and satisfaction,” and proposal that the treaty 
should be described as one we were ready “to put up with,” 
will probably be approved by a majority in the country. In the 
Commons the Peelites gave in their adherence—Mr. Gladstone, 
let us add, doing himself honour by speaking strongly against 
the Walewski theory, that the Belgian press requires other coercion than 
that provided by law. The Lords, as usual, showed themselves more 
graceful orators than the Commons, and indeed the Opposition became 
quite(scholastio—Lord Derby correcting Lord Ellesmere for “ extorting’ 
admiration that was “ ungrudged,” and Lord Malmesbury criticising the 
infelicitous anti-climax of “joy and satisfaction.” Finally, after one 
night’s discussion in the Lords and two in the Commons, the con- 
gratulatory addresses on the Peace were unanimously carried; and now 
all is over, Turkey is saved, England has made a present to the world 
of her maritime supremacy—a bagatelle given, as little presents are 
in memory of agreeable meetings—the fireworks are being made as fast 
as possible, and every day brings us some new proof that the Russians 
are the noblest fellows in the universe. Let us say, quoting as much 
of a celebrated passage in Cowper as it would be politic and polite 
just now to cite— 
A brave man bears no malice, but forgets 
At ence, in peace, the injuries of war. 

If ever an Englishman was justified in the meteorological observations 
which serve him instead of conversation, it is in the dismal beginning of 
this merry, merry month of May, with the east winds roaring, the 
thermometer down to within a few degrees of freezing, and seagulls in the 
park, The poet’s complaint, when writing an ode to the month, 
“Thad sdarcely begun ‘ Hail! May, when, didn’t it?” has been again 
justified. ‘The sun has been an utter stranger, and the rain a very perti- 
nacious visitor. So sombre, and chilly, and wretched a season people say 
they do not recollect ; and we speculate whether we have not been sleeping 
through summer and have not reachedthe end of October. The east wind, 
amid all the abuse it has had to carry away “into thin air,” will probably 

charged with causing the curious accident in the West India Docks on 
Tuesday night, when one of the enormous lock-gates was swept away, 
and a mass of craft washed out into the river, with terrible damage. But 
it is aleo asserted that the wisdom and care which—when Governments 
are to be abused—are stated to be so eminently characteristic of com- 
mercial bodies, may have been a little less preternaturally wide awake 
than usual, for it is said that one pair of gates had been removed for 
repairs, and all the valuable property left to the protection of a single 
pair, and to, the watchfulness of an official who “neglected” (can anybody 
not in Government employ neglect anything ?) to open the sluice and 
diminish the pressure, when the tide was receding. The scene must have 
been a remarkable—almost an appalling—one as the roaring flood rushed 
down with its various victims. 

Law has disported itself after its fashion this week, and its ministers 
have twice had the pleasure of defeating what certainly appears to be 
justice. A fellow was convicted, under the Rogue and Vagabond Act, 
for card-playing in a railway carriage on the Brighton line, and sent to 
Lewes gaol. He hires a barrister, who comes to the Court of Exchequer 
and demands his client’s freedom, on the ground that a railway carriage 
is not “an open and public place.” If, instead of selecting the very place 
where he could best make his card devices available for plunder, he had 
taken an open and public place—say beside one of the Trafalgar-square 
fountains, or in St. Paul’s Churchyard—our old friend Law would have 
been down upon him like a beadle, But as it was he gets off on 
the ground that, though he was notoriously taken at his work during 
the journey, there was nothing before Judges Alderson, Martin, and 
Bramwell to “show that the carriage might not have been shunted 
off the line into a shed,” which would not have been a public place. So 
the three judges—to whom society pays some 12,000 a year to protect 
her, as she fancies—hasten to discharge the card-sharper. Is it wonderfal 
that, with such feats of law before them, men sometimes take the law 
into their own hands? We have no doubt—indeed we know—that the 
Judges were quite right, according to the system ; but what about the 
system? And how the railway porter or constable that dragged the 
fellow out of the carriage must have grinned, had he been in the Court of 
Exchequer, to hear that perhaps the offence was committed in a shed! 
The other case was one in which a magistrate, a lady, and a group of 
police were engaged—so the reader may be pretty sure which way the 
affair went. A pretty, fragile girl of sixteen is brutally beaten and 
bruised by a policeman on the peace proclamation day, for trying to 
get to some friends from whom she has been separated by the crowd. 
She swears distinctly to the man, but his comrades swear that she is 
wrong; and the magistrate, Mr. Jardine, prefers to believe the “force,” 
whose scrupulous accuracy in matters of oaths is so remarkable, instead 
of believing the person in whose memory his appearance was fixed by 
& cruel injury, and who actually fainted when she again saw, as she 
states, the man who beat her. So we have to congratulate Bow-street 
and the Exchequer upon haying had two opportunities of materially 
Taising the law in the opinion of the public. The Judges did their work 
most artistically, but the police magistrate most boldly. 

“ Respectable” people wantto know “ how they are to gee the fireworks 
on the 29th without mixing with the “ rabble,” and somebody proposes 
that Kensington-gardens shall be set apart as reserved seats, to which a 
payment shall admit, We incline to think that the Executive had better 
not do anything of the kind. This show is for the people, who have con- 
tributed very willingly to the war, and borne its burdens, without hostile 
demonstration, and the exhibition should be freely conceded to them with- 
out exclusiye restrictions. The parks are large enough for all to see who 
may wish to be present, even without the horrible necessity of standing 
next to an artisan, or having one’s ears polluted by the exulting cries of 
his children. The people, moreover, will behave themselves ; well, 
but what the Executive ought to give its chief attention to is the protec. 
tion of the metropolis from the thieves and burglars who are organising for 
therejoicing night. The police authorities—as was shown in the Sanday riots 
—are not intellectually adequate to their work, and somebody must think 
for them. This is Sir George Grey’s business. It is not to be expested 
that wlarge proportion of the householders of London will have the self- 
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denial to remain at home on a night when such a spectacle draws them; 
and, indeed, when the ir presence with their families is necessary to the 
comfort of the latter. It is mot to be expected that servants will wil- 
lingly submit to be deprived of the sight, or that they will remain in 
charge of their em ployers’ houses long after those employers have turned 
the corner of the street. The police must do its duty that night; and 
every householder who intends leaving his residence empty should signify 
this at the next station. The military might be used for the mere purpose 
ef ordinary constabulary, for preventing rushes in the park, and generally 
preserving order ; and upon an occasion like this, when the services of the 
soldiers are being honoured, their presence would be welcome to the people. 
But let the police have some brains to organise them, for they will have 
to contend with exceedingly clever fellows on the other side. A good many 
people will remember that night besides those who see the fireworks. 


Erratum.—In our reference last week to the Provident Institution, in 
St. Martin’s-lane, upon which the recent foolish run was made, we acci- 
dentally gave it the prefix of “ National,’ which belongs to an excellent 
Life Assurance office at the other end of London. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE HIGHFIELD 


HOUSE OBSERVATORY, NEAR NOTTINGHAM, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 6, 1856, 


in| Mean Term- 


perature of 
2 u rere eal a | da acl ate 
te ratureof|/Read at] © S a 
Bg the Day.| 10 pat. | EA Ei | sz aa 10) 
oat Thiet a | Cee el oe baie. feet Schoey 
47°8 | 85:2 | '40°5 | 0.120| 40°2| 397) 7 | 5 | 100 
442 | 340 | 8-2 | 0.086] 365|35'3| 8 | 7 | 60 
48°5 | 31:0 | 403 | 0.000| 382/360) 3 | 6 | 3-4 
517 | 34:6 | 42°3 | 0.000| 39°7|388| 6 | 7) 43 
46°9 | 36-0 | 40-2 | 0.000| 36-7| 363) 7 | 6 | 56 
49°0 | 342 | 41°65 | 0.000] 37°1| 365) 8 | 7 54 
51°2 | 309 | 41°7 | 0.000| 388/369) 7 | 6 | 59 
48°56 | 387 | 407 | 0.206| 382| 371166163) 58 


The range of ae, ayy during the week: was 20°89. 

The We -—On the 30th, showery; May Ist, showers of rain and 
hail; from 2nd to 6th, fine. 

The direction o~ wind was—on April 30th, W., becoming N.W. at 2h. 
45m. a.m., N.N.W. at 5h. 45m. a.m., N. at 7h. a.m., N.N.E, at 1h. p.m., 
N.W. at 3h. 15m. p.m., N. at 3h. 30m. p.m.,N.N.E. at 6h. p.m., E.N.E. at 
7h. 15m. oe N.E. at 10h. p.m.; was N.E. and E.N.E. till 2h. 15m. p.m. 
on ist of May, then N.E. and N.N.E., becoming N. at 10h. p.m ; N.W. at 
1h. a.m., on 2nd, N. at 9h. am., N.N.W. 2h. p.m., N.W.at 12h. a.m., 
on 3rd, N. at 6h. a.m.; becoming N.N.E at 7jh. a.m. on the 4th, N.E. at 
11$h. a.m., N.N.E. at mcg at 9h. p.m. ; N.E. at 5h.a.m.on 5th, E. at 
115h. a.m., E.N.E, at 14h. am., N.E. at 1}h. hae N.N.E. at 1jh, .m., 
KE, at 3h. p.m.; E.8.E. at 63h. a.m. on 6th, 8.E. at 7¢h. a.m., E.S.E. at 
11h. a.m., 8.E., at 12th. p.m., E.S.E. at 1$h. p.m., E. at 5h. pm ,in which 
quarter it remained. 

4th.—Nightingales ea. 

Frosts occurred on the 30th April, and on the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th May, 

Tue Mancuester Pace Party.—A meeting of the Manchester 
City Council was held on_Monday last, at which an address was pro- 
posed, congratulating her Majesty on the conclusion of peace. The re- 
presentatives of the Peace party in the Council conc in the object of 
the address, but objected to expressions in the document rir ogee ae gn 
the “justice and necessity of the war,” and speaking of “the spirit of 
saaeeores and aggrandisement” which led to the war as having “been 
triumphantly chastised.” An amendment proposing to leave out those 
expressions was negatived by a majority of 35 to9. 


Heattu or Mr. Bricut, M.P.—Mr. Bright’s medical attendant 
writes to a contemporary :—“ I am glad in being able to state that all the 
unfavourable symptoms under which Mr. Bright laboured have dis- 
appeared, and that his health is now such that I have recommended him 
to pass the present month in the highlands of Scotland, and the following 
in Switzerland, when, I have no doubt, he will return home as capable 
as formerly for his arduous duties.” 


Dratu or THE Wipow or Henry Beru.—On the Ist of May 
Mrs. Bell, widow of Henry Bell, the man who first propelled a vessel by 
steam in British waters, died at the Baths Hotel, Helensburgh, on the 
Clyde, at thejadvanced age of eighty-six. She had survived her cele- 
brated husband for upwards of twenty-five years. 


Docs anp Surzr.—tin the Barnsley County Court an action was 
brought the other day by Mr. Shaw, of Acomb, near York, against Mr. 
Nicholson, of Bank-end, near sley, to recover damages. The 

laintiff had sixty sheep worried by a dog belonging to the defendant, 
‘orty-two of which died from the injuries the dog had inflicted, and 
eighteen subsequently from exhaustion. The jury returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff, damages £35. 

Tux Scorcu Mixers’ Struxe.—On Saturday afternoon a meet- 
ing of about two thousand of the colliers of Edinburgh and Haddington 
took place on Musselburgh Links. Mr. James Simpson, a delegate from 
Falkirk, said that the strike had now lasted for eight weeks, and that 
the men were undergoing the greatest miseries and hardships, but that 
they were determined not to yield till they got 5s. a day. eir masters 
were becoming lords at their expense, and if the men stood out, the 
whole of Scotland joining in the strike, the masters must give in. He 
strongly urged the miners present to give up work. The chairman then 

roposed that a meeting of delegates from the different mines in Mid- 
tS ian and Haddington should be held at Dalkeith, on Wednesday, to 
ive in reports as to whether they were prepared to join in the strike. 
his was agreedto. The assemblage separated quietly about three 
o'clock. There was a general meeting of oolliers from the Alloa, Clack- 
mannan, Coalsnaughten, and Sheardale works, on Wednesday. David 
Baxter,a dotegate from Bathgate, addressed them, asking them to strike 
till heir fellow-workmen 5s. a day from their employers. After along 
discussion the men refused to strike.—Scotsman. 

Sincutar Arrempt at Porsonmnc.—On or about the 14th ult. 
a hamper, in which was a stone bottle ———s some sherry wine, was 
left at Hunmanby station, without the knowledge of any of the officers 
of that place. It was addressed to Mr. T. Bell, of Grindale, farmer, and 
was forwarded by rail to Bridlington, and thence, on Saturday, the 19th 
ult., to its destination. Sunday being Mr. Bell’s birthday, he thonght it 
had been sent to him by some friends by way of a “lark.” Mrs. Bell, 
having drawn the cork, discovered that it had « peculiar smell, and, in 
order to ascertain the taste, dipped the tip of her finger in the liquor, and 
applied it to her tongue, which taste was equally unsatisfactory. Next 
morning the bottle and its contents were sent to Mr. Hutchinson, of 
Bridlington, surgeon, who quickly ascertained that it contained a = 
amount of prussicacid. Some of it has since been administered to a full- 
grown;cat, and it killed her in ten seconds. No clue has as yet been ob- 
tained to the guilty person.— Yorkshire Gazette. 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
(To the Editor of the IntusTRATED LONDON News.) 
43, Southampton row, Russell-square, London, 
April 24th, 1856. 

Srk,—Having just seen in your paper of the 12th instant an article, accom- 
panied by some sketches, on the Falkland Islands, for which you say you 
are indebted to the courtesy of the late Governor of those islands, I beg 
leave to ask you upon what grounds, or with what intention, my name has 
been so unwarrantably handled therein, especially as I am at present in Lon- 
don, and in correspondence with the present Government, for the purpose of 
claiming British protection and justice against the arbitrary acts and mis- 
representations of certain British authorities, which have been the cause of 
my remaining, for these last eighteen years, disposessed of my private pro- 
perty in the East Falkland Islands, after an honourable possession of very 
many years previous. It cannot, therefore, be expected that I shall, after 
80 many years of unmerited grievances, pass over in silence any new mis- 
representations, or ex 'e statements, which, if left uncontradicted, may 
haye a tendency to injure me in the estimation of the public, as I possess 
ample evidence to convince every impartial man that I was perfectly justified 
in pursuing the course I did with regard to the Falkland Islands. 

I trust to your impartiality to insert this letter in your next number, and am 
respectfully, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Lewis VERNET. 
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CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, $+. 


Apporruents.—Rectories: The Rey. 8. Meyrick Higgins, to 
Iccomb, near Stow-on-the-Wold. The Rev. George Mansfield, to Allhal- 
lows-the-Great with Allhallows-the-Less, London. Vicarage: The Rey. 
C. Theobald, to Grays Thurrock, Essex. Incumbencies: The Rev. G. 
Pettitt, to St. Jude’s Church, Birmingham. The Rey. R. Cope, to the 
new district church of St. Mark, Nottingham. The Rev. J.F. Green, to 
St. Margaret’s Church, Ward End, near Birmingham, 


Last week the inhabitants of St. George, Bloomsbury, presented 
to the newly-appointed Bishop of Carlisle a testimonial of plate, valued at 
£600, in recognition of his Lordship’s services in the cause of education 
while officiating as Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 


TzstiMONIAL.—The Rey. Henry Buttenshaw, late Curate of St. 
Mary 8, and Sub-Curate of Dymchurch, Kent, now Curate of Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, has been presented with a silver pocket Communion service 
upon his leaving, from his hioners; and a handsome +ermon-cover 
{rom the children of the National school, for his kindness to them. 


“Tue Rzp Bricapr.”—(To the Editor of the Iuuusrrarep 
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THE ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS OF PEACE AND FOR A 
DAY OF THANKSGIVING AT EDINBURGH. 


YESTERDAY week, the 2nd inst., these Proclamations were read at the 
Market-cross of Edinburgh, and the County-buildings, Leith. The 
weather was fair, with occasional sunshine, and afforded all that could 
be desired for the display. About the Cross the crowd was very dense. 
Every window commanding a view of the proceedings was filled, large 
numbers crowded the balcony in front of the Royal Exchange, and the 
roof of St. Giles’s Church was occupied by the boys of George Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, who displayed a variety of banners and flags. Altogether there 
could not have been less than 20,000 or 30,000 people assembled in the 
High-street. The 7th Dragoon Guards formed the guard of honour, and 
lined the street from the County-buildings to the porch of the High 
Church. Precisely at twelve o’clock, the procession, consisting of Sheriff 
Gordon, the Sheriff-Clerk, and the Heralds and Pursuivants, moved from 
the County-buildings to the Cross, joined at the High Church 
by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council in their robes, 
guarded by a body of high constables. Both Proclamations were 
read by Mr. Anderson, Marchmont Herald—the Peace Proclama- 
tion being responded by Mr. Robert Hamilton, Kintyre Parsui- 
vant, and the Thanksgiving Proclamation by Mr. James Sinclair, 
Unicorn Pursuivant. The band of the Dragoons having played “‘ God Save 
the Queen,” the Heraldic and Sheriffs’ department of the procession pro- 
ceeded in es to Leith, where the proclamations were also read, as at 
Edinburgh. The principal features on the route were the great crowds 
assembled on the North Bridge, in front of the Register-house, and along 
Leith-street. Atthe County- buildings, Leith, the Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council of the burgh met the Sheriffs and Heralds, and conducted them to 
the balcony over the principal entrance to the Court-house. The crowd 
was not very large—the Heralds having arrived before the time indicated 
in the programme. The Provost ordered the police and military to retire 
and allow free access to the populace up to the walls of the building, for 


which he got several rounds of hearty applause. As the conclusion of the 
proceedings the Provost proposed three cheers for the Queen, which was 
enthusiastically responded to. 


PROCLAMATION OF PEACE IN DUBLIN. 


“ MEAGRE, motley, and slovenly” are the epithets justly used by the 
Times in recording the mode in which the people, or rather the heralds, of 
England made the Proclamation of Peace in the streets of London. It 
was not soin Dublin. Peace was there proclaimed on Friday, the 2nd of 
May, with all the pomp and show which could tend to act upon and 
harmonise with public enthusiasm. The soldiers and heralds—the courtly 
retinue—the gorgeous trappings and the brilliant decorations—all passed 
off to admiration. Not only were the leading streets of the handsome 
city of Dublin, so admirably adapted for sight-seeing and sight-showing, 
densely thronged by the living masses who poured out from all quarters 
to participate in the joyful ceremony, but every window and balcony from 
which the pageant or the procession could be seen, and even the roofs of 
the houses, were crowded by thousands of spectators. The windows and 
balconies especially were ocoupied by a brilliant and numerous array of 
ladies. The troops numbered at least seven thousand. The weather was 
most propitious, and the whole formed a magnificent spectacle. 

From an early hour the military composing the various guards, with de- 
tachments from all the cavalry regiments in garrison, drew up in double 
line on the esplanade before the Royal Barracks, under the command of 
Major-General Cochrane. At precisely a quarter to eleven o'clock the 
Lord Lieutenant, escorted by the entire regiment of the 16th Lancers, 
arrived at the esplanade; he was received with presented arms. On his 
Excellency taking up a position in front of the troops, the bands of two 
militia regiments joined and defiled before dim, to the air of “‘ The Tight 
Little Island.” His Excellency was mounted on a fine bay charger with 
magnificent housings. He was frequently cheered during the course of the 
day. When his Excellency had inspected the troops drawn up in the Es- 
planade, a procession was formed of the cavalry, which proceeded at once 
to the Mansion House, where the Lord Mayor, the High Sheriff, the Ulster 
King of Arms, the Heralds, and the Corporation, were waiting to receive 
the Lord Lieutenant. Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arma, was 
gorgeously attired, and the costume appertaining to his knightly and time- 
honoured office deserves especial mention. The chief and distinctive 
feature of the dress was the “tabard” or vestment of “the Queen’s 
Master of Heraldry and King of Arms in Ireland.” It consists 
of a loosely: fitting satin robe, divided into various compartments ef white, 
purple, and crimson, each compartment being embroidered with devices in 
gold representing the Royal arms of England and the various knightly 
orders appertaining to the British Crown. The coat of arms worn by Sir 
Bernard Burke differed in nothing from the original tabard devised and 
presented by King Henry VIII. when he originated the office of Ulster 
King in Ireland. Sir Bernard bore in his hand the ivory-tipped sceptre 
of his office, and he wore the collar of SS, and the blue ribbon and badge 
of the Order of St. Patrick. 

M. de Burgraff, the French Consul, accoompaned by Captain de Mar, 
Captain Portier, and Enseigne de Groiniey, of the French Navy, had, by 
special invitation, a place in the procession, immediately contiguous to the 
Lord Mayor, and during the day the Lord Lieutenant showed them marked 
attention. 

On the arrival of his Excellency and suite at the Mansion House a pro- 
ceesion was formed, and moved on in the direction of the Castle in the 
following order :— 

Two Cavalry 


The Marshal of Dublin, wi 
Kettle Drums and Trumpets, 


iments. 
his Truncheon. 


Heralds. 
Ulster King of Arms, 
In an Open Carriage, with Four te Horses, accompanied by the 


h Sheriff of the City of Dublin. 
An Escort of Cavalry. 
The Lord Mayor with Sword and Mace. 
The Recorder and Aldermen. 


Ci 
An rt of Cavalry. 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and Suite. 
An Escort of Cavalry. 

This brilliant cortége went its way through files of soldiers, and 
crowds of civilians, to the Castle. Here, in the Presence Chamber, all the 
Judges, the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls the Right Hon. F. 
Blackburne, the Under- Col. Larcom, and other official dignitaries 
were assembled. Ulster, with Heralds, and the Viceregal Household, 
ascended to the Castle balcony, and a call having been thrice sounded, 
Athlone Pursuivant commanded silence, and the Queen’s Proclamation of 
Peace was read aloud by Ulster King of Arms. ‘ God Save the Queen” 
was shouted, and the bands then struck up and continued to play until 
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THE READING OF THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION OF PEACE, AT DUBLIN, 


the procession, having been re-formed, left the Castle in the same order So terminated this graceful heraldic pageant. 

as before for Sackville-street, where proclamation was again made by It is worthy of remark that, forty-one years ago, the father of the pre- 
Ulster. After this his Excellency returned to the Castle; and Ulster, and | sent High Sheriff of Dublin, Mr. West, filled a similar office to that which 
his attendant Heralds, and the Corporation, proceeded, and made the ; his son now fills, and actually took part, as High Sheriff of Dublin, in 
third proclamation at the Mansion House. { the proclaiming of the Peace of 1815, 


At three o'clock his Excellency and ‘suite proceeded in state to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, where a‘fall choral service was performed. 

The day’s proceedings were appropriately closed by a banquet given by 
the Lord Lieutenant at the Viceregal Lodge to all Crimean officers at pre- 


sent resident in or near Dublin. 
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THE ELFIN MAY. 


Born in the purple meet for her, Threading like light the forest glade, 
Proclaimed by hearts that beat for her, | Now in, now out, the chestnut shade, 
Throned on the mosses green ; Or hid in woodland nooks, 


‘The squirrel’s haunt she mounteth up; 
Or, rocked in vain Narcissus’ cup, 
She bends above the brooks. 


Scattering from our souls the snow 
With memories of long ago, 
he comes—the Elfin Queen! 


A thousand fancies glance to her ; 
The village children dance to her 
With smiles that come and part; * 
Their pealing voices tell of her, 
‘Till nature fells the spell of her 
And lives along the heart. 


When, sly, her web Arachne weay es, 
And spirits, stirring mid the leaves, 
Take mortals unaware, = ; 
Where, eddying, whirl the. water- 
rings, ten 
| Like Venus from the foam shé springs— 
The reed-bloom in her hair. 
Their ruseet robes she flings aside ; 
She pranks them with a queenly pride, | On buoyant wing, serene and strong, 
Their brows with garlands wreathing: | She follows far the cuckoo’s song, 
Like chcrds by wandering breezes, Still lost and ever flying ; 
thrilled, Till, lured along some rocky slope, 
Their spirits are with music filled, She finds at last a cheated hope 
Touched by her tender breathing. In Echo's soft replying. 


Her chosen tree the roebuck knows, 
As, butting at its bole, he goes 
To cut his budding horns; 
Both young and old shall bless the 
May ; 
But she shall give the flowers away 
And dwell among the thorns. 


With loving tones they speak to her ; 
They lift the dimpled cheek to her 
To kiss their tears away ; 
From arching boughs they bear her out, 
While sweet resounds the woodland 
shout— : 
“ Bring home—bring home the May!” 


Sorrow shall come to her full soon, 

For she shall love the haughty June, 
And wait—he never coming; 

Or dream she hears at even-close 


©, fair is she at radiant noon, 

Fairer beneath the freshening moon, 
And beautiful alway: 

Bright tears she gives’ when blossoms 


die; His voice, in murmurs to the rose, 
Mid smiles che lives when Love is| Blent with the wild-bee’s humming. 
nigh— 


When wheels the bat his’ giddy ring, 
And where the lithe cicadas sing, 

The chafer’s wings are whirring— 
Where wild the fairy-grasses wave, 
Proud June shall trample on her grave 

The leafy forest stirring. 


A mortal, yet a Fay. 


Mild Auster oft hath sighed for her, 

Sad April, weeping, died for her, 
Disdaining other duty ; 

Pale Hyacinth upon the gale 

Droops,as she sweeps the charméd yale, 


Drowned in a dream of beauty. Why then—farewell the blithesome 


Fay; 
Farewell the beating pulse of May 
‘Whose charm the senses stole; 
And welcome o’er the grave of spring 
The butterfly upon the wing— 
The glorious type of soul! 
E. L, HERVEY. 


Neyer a tendril born but blesses 

Her with its twining fond caresses, 
Mute-bending to her will : 

Birds in her borrowed strains rejoice ; 

The music of her low, sweet voice 
Sounds in the mountain rill. 


MUSIC. 


Grist made her first appearance at the Royan Irantan Opera on 
Thursday week; and her announcement drew the fullest house of the 
season. She performed Norma, the grandest of all her characters. In face 
and person she is little (if at all) changed since last year; her voice re- 
tains much of its pristine power and sweetness; and her energy is un- 
abated. She was welcomed with the old cordiality ; frequently roused the 
enthusiasm of the audience by her noble and beautiful performance; and 
the curtain fell amid general acclamations. She was well supported by 
Maile. Maria as Adalgisa, Tamberlik as Pollio, and Tagliafico as 
Oroveso. Temberlik’s engagement has terminated. Though he will be 
replaced by Mario, he will, nevertheless, be a great loss to the theatre. 

Her Maszsty’s TuEatre opens this evening, when, Alboni re- 


appears in one of her best and most favourite parts, La Cenerentola, 
supported by Calzolari, Belletti, and Zucconi. ; 

Tux OrcuxstraL Union have resumed their performances this 
season. Their first concert was.given at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
Saturday morning last. It consisted of an excellent collection of orchestral 
pieces, including Sterndale Bennett’s overture, “ The Naiades,” Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony, Molique’s violin concerto in D minor (performed by 
himself), and Mellon’s overture, “ Heloise ;” with vocal pieces by M. and 
Madame Garsier. The orchestra, which is under the direction of Mr. 
Mellon, has lost nothing of the excellence which has always distinguished it, 


Proressor STERNDALE BENNETT’s second performance of classical 
pianoforte music was given at the Hanover-square Rooms on Tuesday 
evening, and as usual drew an assemblage who filled the room to the doors. 
The concert well deserved the name of classical, in regard both to selection 
and execution. Mr. Bennett played his own well-known chamber trio, 
Op. 26, for piano, violin, and violoncello, along with Messrs, Ganz, two 
able performers just arrived in London. Madame Clara Schumann, the 
“ observed of all observers” at present, played, with Mr.: Bennett, a 
beautiful ondante, with variations by her husband, and like- 
wise a selection from his pianoforte pieces d@ quatre mains. Mr. 
Bennett played one of the old sonatas of Dussek, as fresh and charming as 
if written yesterday ; and (with Herr Moritz Ganz) Mendelssohn’s duet in 
B flat for the piano and violoncello. A young contralto singer, Mdlle. 
Pels Leusden, made her début in England on this occasion, and interested 
the andience by her talent and her modesty. And a graceful song, newly 
composed by Mr. Bennett, “ Sing, maiden, sing,” was very sweetly sung 
by Mr. Benson. 

Mapawz Rupgrsporrr had a morning concert on Thursday 
(last week), at the mansion of the Marquis of Breadalbane, and 
patronised by a host of the female aristocracy. The concert-hall was 
crowded by a eplendid assemblage; and the performance was worthy of 
the audience. Madame Rudersdorff exerted her fine talents with great 
effect, and her sister, Mdlle. Mathilde Ruderedorff, made a very favour- 
able impreseion by her sweet and unpretending style. The music was 
chiefly vocal; and two of the pieces were a romance and a duet by 
amateurs of rank—the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and the Earl of Westmore- 
land—both honourable to the talents of the composers. Of the instru- 
mental pieces the most remarkable was an admirable duet of Benedict 
and De Beriot for the piano and violin, played by Messrs. Benedict and 
Sainton, with an effect which was enhanced by the magnificent tones of 
one of Kirkman’s pianofortes. The second part of the concert consisted 
entirely of a selection (extremely well performed) from Costa’s new 
oratorio of “ Eli.” ee : 

Mr. HowArp Gover, the distinguished composer, is about to 
open SADLER’s WELL$ for a short season of English operatic perform- 
ancee. He is to be assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mr. and Mdme. 
Weiss, Mr. Miranda, Miss Poole, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Benedict,'and others, 
forming a very strong company. It is announced that Balfe’s “ Bo- 
hemian Girl” will be given (with additional music, for the first time in 
this country), and nnder the personal direction of the popular composer 
himself, who has not appeared before the London public these four years. 


Mrs. Fanny Kemniz’s Lasr Reapivcs—On Tuesday morning 
this distinguished lady read the tragedy of ‘ Othello” before a large and 
fashionable audience, at Willis’s Rooms. This, and two other readings, 
one to-day and the final one next Wednesday, constitute Mrs. Kemble’s 
last readings in England. Her delivery of “Othello” was throughout 
glorious. She was in magnificent voice, and not only the passionate pas- 
sages were illustrated by the dreadful music of her tragic thunder-tones, 


but there wes as it were an emotional accompaniment to the ordinary’ 


poetic dialogue, which was as music to the instructed and attentive ear. 
Othello himself came out grandly, “great of heart,” yet simple, tender, 
loving, as childhood, or truth, or wisdom, tempted indeed fatally, yet 
deceived only by their own purity or innocence. Jago, also, was a master- 
piece—more subtle than reasonable—a “ demi-devil,” serpent-intellect, 
human and yet fiendlike. Cassio’s drunkenness was realised with inimi- 
table humour ; while Roderigo’s folly was shaded off with extreme delicacy. 
Desdemona was beautifully represented. The death-struggle in the 
chamber-scene was terribly portrayed ; the climax of the acting art was 
indeed reached. Never within our reccollection were we so affected by any 
acting as by this reading of the play. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


“IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, 


THE TREATY OF PEACE. 

The Address to the Crown upon the Treaty of Peace was moved b 

The Earl of ELLESMERE, who adverted to the various incidents of the 
war, and expressed his satisfaction at the arrangements entered into 
by the Plenipotentiaries assembled at Paris. Certain as he felt that those 
Plenipotentiaries bad acted with the most perfect faith, he had the 
bea confidence that their exertions would result in a long continuance 
of peace. ; ‘ 

: GLENELG seconded the motion. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY contended that in several parts the treaty 
was both an unsatisfactory and an unsafe one, The Allies had taken 
forts on the coasts of the Black Sea as as Sebastopol, and yet alt 
these forts were to be restored to Russia with no other equivalent than 
the restoration of Kars. No safe d had been provided against the 
extension of the Russian empire in Asia Minor, or against the develop.. 
ct a dangerous power in the hands of Russia in and around the 

uxine. 

The Earl of CLARENDON contended that the strictures of the noble 
Earl were fully answered by the terms of the treaty. He then pro- 
ceeded to defend the course pursued by the Government with respect to 
Kars and the campaign in Asia, and also to defend the conduct of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. The objects of the war were fully accomplished 
by the treaty, which fully carried out the basis agreed upon at Vienna. 

e believed in the good faith of Russia in entering into the treaty, and 
had no doubt of her having every disposition to adhere to her engage- 
ments. 

The Earl of Dersy pointed out several objectionable points in the 
treaty, and referred more particularly to the articles in relation to the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea, and the power which Russia retained of 
rebuilding the forts on the eastern coast of that sea. He condemned the 
concession of the right of search as regarded neutral vessels, but would 
nevertheless accept the treaty, thot with great reluctance, being of 
opinion that it was looked upon with the same feeling by the public in 

eneral. He could not admit that the treaty was either honourable to 

ngland or creditable to the British Government. 

Earl GRANVILLE defended the treaty and the conduct of the war by 
the Government. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN thought the treaty a wise and honourable one, 
though some of the details were open to objection. 

Lord CowLeEy supported the Address. 

Earl Grey, the Duke of ARGYLL, and Lord CAMPBELL subsequently 
made some remarks ; after which 

The Address was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—Lord PALMERSTON, in reply to Sir E. B. Lytton, 
said the answer had not been received from the United States of Ame- 
rica relative to the proposal to submit to arbitration the Central American 
question ; and, therefore, thought that in the present state of the cor- 
respondence no advantage would accrue from bringing forward a dis- 
cnssion upon the subject. He expected the answer in a few days.—Sir 
E. B. Lytron said that, under these circumstances, he would postpone 
the motion of which he had given notice on the subject until after the 


holidays. es 
TREATY OF PEACE. 

Mr. E. DENISON moved an Address to her Majesty expressive of the joy 
and satisfaction felt yes the House at the restoration of peace on condi- 
tions honourable to the Crown, and which fully accomplish the great 
objects for which the war was undertaken. That they further rejoiced that, 
notwithstanding the exertions made, the resources of the empire remain 
unimpaired, and hoped that the peace which had been concluded might, 
under the favour of Divine Providence, long continue to shed its 
blessings over Europe. The hon. gentleman said that when the war first 
broke out no one anticipated that he would live to see it brought to 
a close, = in a comparatively short time, and after brilliant feats of 
war, an honourable treaty of peace had been concluded, by which more 
was gained than those objects for which the war was ori, under- 
taken. The grasp of Russia upon Sweden had been relaxed, and, 
amongst other advantages upon which they might congratulate them- 
selves, there was the extension by the Sultan of equal mghts to all his 
subjects, Christian as well as Mahometan. It was much to the 
credit of the present Emperor of Russia that he had the great moral 
courage to admit at Moscow that the opinion of Kurope was against 
him, and that it was, therefore, time to withdraw from the contest. After 
referring in eulogistic terms to the Emperor of France and the King of 
Sardinia, he expressed a hope that England would never forget that it 
was at her sharpest need that Sardinia had flung h finto the contest, 
and that that State had a strong claim should she hereafter by any cir- 
cumstances require it. He admitted that the Treaty of Peace had not 
been received by the country with any great degree of enthusiasm; but 
he was satisfied they viewea it with a satisfaction of which every day 
would witness the increase. He concluded by submitting his motion 
with confidence to the House. 

Mr. H. HERBERT seconded the motion. 

Lord J..MANNERS said he would not oppose the adoption of the 
Address; but he would, nevertheless, take exception to some parts of it 
which prefessed eatisfaction at the arrangements made for the future 
integrity of the Turkish empire. He admitted that sufficient had been 
done with respect to Turkey in Europe; but the same thing could not 
be said respecting Turkey in Asia, which was the more to be regretted 
as that was the most vulnerable part of the Turkish empire. The 
noble Lord also contended that the Circassians had been basely de- 
serted ; for the treaty would enable Russia to rebuild all the forts 
which had been destroyed on the coasts of the Black Sea. The treaty, 
therefore, did little less than hand over to Russia the whole of the Trans- 
caucasian provinces, the tribes of which we had incited to war, and 
aiterwards abandoned. He suggested, therefore, to Mr. Denison to 
modify the second paragraph of his motion, in order that the Address 
might pass with the unanimity ofthe House. 

Mr. M. MitneEs supported the Address, believing the treaty of peace 
to be such as that the people of England would hereafter be able to look 
back to it with a degree of moderate satisfaction. Asjto the Circassians 
they gave little sympathy or assistance to the Allies during the war, and 
had, therefore, little claim upon them in return. i 

Mr. LAYARD gave every credit to Lord Clarendon for what had been 
done for the Christian subjects of the Sultan. The concessions obtained 
from the Sultan in their favour were far greater than could haye been 
antieipated. With regard to the limitation of ships of war in the 
Black Sea, it differed little from the limitation clause proposed at 
Vienna, and he had no doubt but Russia could, without the slightest 
difficulty, evade it. On the other hand, she might introdute 8 of 
war under the guise of merchantmen into the Black Sea, through. the 
Bosphorus, for he had seen it done himself. He thought there waa an 
omission as to Circassia in the treaty. Previously to the treaty there 
had been no document or declaration from any Power i mame 4 
the right of Russia in Circassia. We had always looked upon 
the Russian possession of that country as an intrusion, but the fact of a 


-discussion haying been entered into upon the subject of the right of 


Russia to rebuila the fortifications on the Circassian coast was a ‘tacit 
acknowledgment that Russia hada claim to that coast. So far as regarded 
Turkey, her real security was her being received into the Huropean 
family ; and for that he ielt bound to give support to the Government 
for a treaty which he confessed was much better than he expected to find 
it. Adverting to the state of Italy, he strongly animadverted on the 
position of the Roman States, and of Naples ana Sicily, which was such 
as to call for interference or mediation in the interests of suffering 
humanity in those countries. _ 

Lord J. Russexu said it was his persuasion that the Address was cor- 
rect in stating that the treaty was one honourable to the Crown, and that 
the objects for-which the war had been undertaken had been accom- 
plished. The noble Lord then went seriatim through the various articles 
of the treaty, which gave every security that could be given, for it was 
impossible to treat Kussia otherwise than any other country was to be 
treated, in assuming ay would fulfil the engagements into which they 
entered. Many people thought that after ano’ 
have been in a position to require much better terms than had been ob- 
tained. It might be so; but the greater credit he gave the Govern- 
ment for concluding a peace the moment they felt that the objects of the 
war had been obtained. With regard to Circassia, he feared that the 
power given to Russia Rhea | be forts on that coast would be a grea‘ 

e 


possessions were Cag to the ports she occupied 
by the Treaty of Adrianople ; these were surrendered to R) but 
that did not give her a claim to an inch of ator beyond them. 


to 

to ea the integrity of Turkey, and, although the mere fortification 
of d might be very important tor Sweden, he would have abandoned 
that point if Russia had given oe forts, which it must be remembered 
had been already abandoned. conclusion he commented strongly on 
the condition of the Papal States, and of Naples and Sicily and expressed a 
hope that the words of Lord Clarendon at the Conferences might not be 
allowed to fall to the ground. 

Lord C, HAMILTON moved an amendment, the effect of which would 
be to omit the assertion that, the conditions of the peace were honour- 
able, and to modify it ‘leo so far as to say that it “in a great measure,” 


er campaign we would. 
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instead of “ full 


” accomplished the objects for which the war 
was undertaken. 


e condemned the conduct of the Plenipotentiaries 
in handing over Circassia to Russia, as they had virtually done. 
Upon no ground could it be maintained that Russia had any right to the 
territory of Circassia ; and he held that it was incumbent upon the House 
of Commons to interpose now, for it was owing to the fact of the British 
Government having given assistance that the chains of Russia had been 
riveted upon that gallant people. As therepresentatives, therefore, of a 
free people, he called upon them to insist upon an undertaking from the 
Government that the Circassians would not be handed over entirely to 
the power of Russia. The very termination of the war had placed the 
Circassians in a worse position than they were before it broke out, owi 

to the immense augmentation of the forces and military material collec 

in the vicinity of their territory. 

Sir C. Woop said the Circassians did not live on the coasts of the Black 
Sea ; they inhabited the coasts of the Caspian Sea, and they had rendered 
no assistance. The only parties that the observations made in the 
course of the debate would refer to were the inhabitants of the country 
about Anapa; but the only co-operation they had ever agreed to give 
they had withheld, and they had, therefore, no claim upon this Rages! 
They had agreed to join in the attack on Anapa, but they never le 
their appearance. hat did the noble Lord mean when he charged the 
Government with handing over this people to Russia? So far as the 
ports on the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea were concerned, those ports 
were ceded by Turkey to Russia. If the noble Lord would but look at 
the third article of the Treaty of Peace, he would see that the integrity 
of those places in Asia was maintained exactly as it existed before the 
commencement of the war. The freedom of the commerce of the Black 
Sea was amply secured. Before the noble Lord talked of handing over 
these places to Russia he should explain what he wished the Government 
todo. Even if the Government were inclined, it was not so easy to deal 
with those people, for they had no settled organised Government. They 
were led by chiefs like the Highland chiefs, who acknowledged no superior 
authority. ‘There was, therefore, no Government in that quarter to deal 
with. Yhe British Government could not attempt to deal with that 
peopl until they had first done that which was almost impossible— 
namely, to bind the chiefs in some sort of alliance or confederation 
which could be dealt with as an independent Government. The British 
Government left that —— in the same state as they were before. 

Mr. Linpsay moyed the adjournment of the debate, which was agreed 
to, and the debate was according adjourned until Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuzspay. 


The County Courts Acts Amendment Bill was read a second time, 
after some diseussion, in which the Lord Chancellor, Lord Campbell, 
Lord Brougham, and Lord St. Leonards took part. 

The Joint-Stock Companies Winding-up Act Amendment Bill was 
also read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay. 
TREATY OF PEACE.—ADJOURNED DEBATE, 

The debate was resumed by 

Mr. W. 8. Linpsay, who at once avowed that he had received the 
treaty with great joy and satisfaction, it having far exceeded his 
expectations. He was of opinion that it had accomplished all those 
objects for which the war had been undertaken, and much more, for it 
be | open the Black Sea and its tributaries to the commerce of the 
world. 

Mr. R. PHr~iimoreE approved of many portions of the treaty, but he 
could have wished that better security had been taken for the religious 
freedom of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. As it now stood we had 
barred ourselves from oem topyy i should the Sultan be unable or un- 
willing to persevere in carrying the late firmaninto operation. The hon. 
and learned gentleman entered at much length into the question of inter- 
national law as. regarded the right to seize an enemy’s goods in neutral 
vessels, and yo whepener that biol ge mermnore s marit nik ote’ far 

eater value than people generally supposed, and against the ice of 
Which no valid argument could be adduced. 

The Marquis of GRANBY, after referring to the objections which from 
the beginning he had consistently urged against the prosecution of the 
war, declared himself thoroughly satistied with the peace by which it had 
been terminated. f 

Mr. 8. HERBERT examined the political conditions of the problem 
which presented itself when the negotiations for peace were commenced. 
These i believed to have been skilfully and honourably adjusted, re- 
marking that the final result had been to exorcise the phantom of 
Russian predominance, and to break up that alliance between the 
Northern Powers of Europe by whose continuance the general tran- 
quillity of the Continent was so heavily imperilled. As to the allowance 
of the rebuilding of the forts on the eastern coasts of the 
Black Sea, he would ask if they would reject the peers on the ground of 
that exemption, and continue the war, probably without the aid of 
France? He thought the treaty had accomplished all the objects for 
which the war was commenced, and that its get ang were even more 
than commensurate with the successes which we had obtained in the 
course of the war. He passed a high eulogium on Lord Clarendon, to 
Laie eg believed it was entirely owing that so good a peace had been 
realised. 

Mr. H. DkuMMOND would not hunt a dead hare, and would therefore 
say nothing about the treaty; but he would exhort the House as to the 
future. He str ee recommended the Government, if they meant to 
promote the civilisation of Europe, to apply themselves sedulously to 
Pee down ecclesiastical power in every nation it contained. 

Mr. BowYeEk replied to the remarks of Lord John Russell as regarded 
the Government of the Papal States, stating that he disbelieved the acts 
of gross tyranny which the noble Lord — to have been enacted in 
those States. He complained of Mr. Lay: for having libelled the King 
of Naples, who was, he (Mr. Bowyer) asserted, a pattern of every 
Christian virtue; and the Pope was the most beloved of any Sovereign 
in Europe by his own subjects, amongst whom he constantly went without 
guards or attendants. 

Mr. BENTINCK condemned the abandonment of the maritime rights of 
this country, which must inflict an incalculable injury upon the power of 
this country. He believed, if the whole expenses of the war were to be 

aid over again to get this suicidal article ot the treaty reversed, it would 
be the cheapest bargain that a nation had ever entered into. 

Mr. CARDWELL joined with the most cordial satisfaction in the Address 
which was under consideration, and would not have risen but for the 
i of replying to the observations of Mr. R. Phillimore, with respect 
to the abandonment of the maritime rights of — = new coustruc- 
tion of international law. He at once admitted that such a construction 
as that contained in the treaty was a greater injury to the most powerful 
maritime power than to any others; but then it was to be considered 
that it was not a concession to Russia or to France, but a concession to 
the general interests of humanity and to the strict demands of justice. 

Mr. 8. FitZGERALD said there were some points in the treaty which 
could not be looked upon with dissatisfaction, and amongst them was the 
fact, that this was the first war from which Russia had ever retired 
ceding instead of acquiring territory. He did not think, however, that 
we had fully obtained all the objects for which the war had been com- 
menced. Sufficient safe were not taken against the preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea; nor were the objections taken by Lord J. 
Manners with respect to the Circassians at all satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. M. Grsson supported the Address; but complained of the articles 
which made England, France, and Austria guarantee the independence 
and integrity of Turkey as being vicious in principle, and calculated to 
plunge us in future warfare. 

Mr. WHITESIDE drew attention to the resolution ed by the Pleni- 
potentiaries in Paris with respect to the excesses of the Belgian press, 
which he contended betrayed an intention of putting down that press. 
This was a matter req discussion, and Government would have to 

were how far it was committed by Lord Clarendon’s signature to that 
resolution. ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE believed if they were to go to a division on the amend- 
ment, the resuJt would be that an hey fn rags, Moe ada would express 
its joy at the event of the Treaty, and the minority would express its 
satisfaction. For his own part he welcomed the peace with joy, because 
he felt it was an honourable peace, which accom all the objects 
for which the war was undertaken. He agreed with Mr. Whiteside that 
we were called upon to pronounce before long a decided opinion upon the 
protocol relating to the press of Belgium. He thought it was e 
that the affairs of Belgium, Italy, &c., should have been made the sul 
jects of discussion at conferences where those countries were wholly un- 
represented. He was notan advocate for interference with other states 
but at the same time he must say that the Government of the P; 
States wasincurably bad. Still it iormed no part of the object tor which 
the Plenipotentiaries had assembled. Turning to Belgium, he looked 
with the utmost concern at the formidable nature of the resolution which 


had been signed with res to the press of that country. The langu: 
indulged oy concerned this co ¥ nearly, for this coun a 
the bulwark of the liberty of the press. It even ap; as if the Aus- 
trian -Pleni implied the necessity of d with the press in 
England, for he uses the exp it should be what- 
ever quarter of Europe, as a Euro) necessity. 


he submitted, was closed 
e had evinced the innate 


The treaty now conclude 
in the shape of territory or indemnities to England, but satis- 
factorily accomplished the great object for which the sword was drawn, 
namely, the security of Europe from Russian Be gage a and would, he 
was convinced, become more highly appreciated as it was longer tried 
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and better known. This opinion respecting ; 
treaty Lord Palmerston afterwards oer by ing the nature 
and effect of its several stipulations. All the bases outlined in the original 
Vienna propositions were fairly worked out in the clauses of the ees 
wherein every condition was presented in the shape most favourable 
to the caw geo of Turkey and the prosperity of Europe at large, and 
surrounded by the guarantees best calculated to render its observance 
certain and permanent. eareer the allegation that the Circassians 
had been betrayed, he remarked that no engagement, nor even inter- 
course, had been effected between thé tribes of the Caucasus and the 
Allies. No assistance was afforded by the Circassians d the war, 
and the Western Powers were therefore not bound to 4 pose any 
stipulations in their behalf when concluding peace with Russia, He 
described the condition of the provinces bordering on the Russian 
dominions in Asia Minor, pointed out that their ition with re- 
gard to that Power was now the same as it been for many 
years Bead ‘and contended that at all events no additional 
peril of Russian aggrandisemenr existed in ti quarter. With re- 
gard to the Christian subjects of the Porte, the best security for 
their liberties had been framed which the Allies were justified in re- 
quiring, or which could havebeen enforced without’subverting the inde- 
pendence of Turkey. The treaty, he contended, not only secured 

conditions than the Allies had ventured to Spe xp during the course 
of the war; but, supplemented as it was by the le alliance between 
England, France, and Austria, placed the in ity of the Turkish 
dominions, and the eperie 8 of other European nations against all 
attempts from Russia, on the safest and most permanent basis which 
diplomatic arrangements could effect. There was nothing in the 
treaty at which the country ought not to be satisfied, or might 


not rejoice. With respect to the case of the press of Bel- 
gium, it was a fact that there were some publications there 
which advocated the doctrine of the assassination of the soverei of 
other States: and it was not, therefore, unnatural that the French Pleni- 


pater | should have called attention to the subject; but Lord Claren- 
ion stated that he could be no yor to Step 3 for the purpose 
of interfering with the liberty of the press in any country whatever, and 
his signature to the resolution was not at all inconsistent with that de- 
claration. The noble Lord concluded a speech of two hours and twenty 
minutes’ duration amidst considerable cheering. 

ia 2 HAMILTON then withdrew his amendment, and the Address was 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnespay. 


The report on the Address to the Crown respecting the Treaty of Peace 
was brought up by Mr. E. Denison, and agreed to. 

TirHe ComMMUTATION RENT CHARGE Biiu.—Mr. R. PHILLIMORE 
moved the second reading of the Tithe Commutation Rent Charge Bill. 
The measure, as the hon. member explained, was designed to effect a 
juster assessment of the incomes of clergymen to the poor-rate. That 
rate was now levied on the gross income from commuted tithe rent 
charges, upon an amount which often largely exceeded the net revenue of 
the clergyman, who could not obtain reduction without a costly and 
troublesome appeal. By the present bill an annual valuation was p ed, 
and power given to the justices at quarter sessions to decide upon any 
questions relative to the sufficiency of the assessment.—The motion was 
seconded by Lord A. HERVEY.—Mr. BouvERIE admitted the existence of 
a justifiable Lopes of complaint, but differed as to the modein which the 
remedy should be provided, and the extent of the deductions that should 
be allowed in distinguishing between the gross and net incomes oe 
from tithe rent charges. He would not, however, oppose the second read- 
ing of the bill.—A protracted discussion ensued, turning chiefly upon the 
details of the measure, in which Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Henley, Sir W. 
Heathcote, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, and other 
members joined. The bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

AGGRAVATED ASsAULTs Brnt.—The second reading of the Ag 
vated Assaults Bill was moved by Mr. Dituwyn. The bill enacte at 
violent assaultson women and children should render the offender liable 
to corporal punishment. The hn. member enlarged upon the increasing 
pede Sa and atrocity of such unmanly offences, and contended that 
nothing but fear of the lash would effectually restrain their commission. 
—Sir G. GREY opposed the measure, urging that the present law on the 
subject worked very beneficially, and condemning the proposition to visit 
a brutal crime with punishment gg brutal.—The bill was also opposed 
by Mr. Biggs, Captain Scobell, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. S. Wortley. On a 
division there appeared:—For the second reading, 97; against it, 135: 
majority, 38, The bill is consequently lost. 

The Sleeping Statutes Bill and the Scientific Societies Bill were re- 
spectively read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay, 


THE QUEEN’s REPLY TO THE ADDRESS.—The LORD CHANCELLOR 
read her Majesty’s reply to the Address of the House of Lords, which 
thanked their Lordships for their loyal and dutiful Address, and for their 
cordial co-operation in the measures f ecipe for the prosecution of the 
late war, which, in conjuction with those of her allies, had led to a safe 
and an honourable peace, 


PENSION TO GENERAL WILLIAMS. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR communicated to the House a Message from 
her Majesty,in which the Queen stated that, being desirous of henge ag 
upon General Williams some signal mark of her approbation for 
eminent and distinguished services as her Majesty’s Commi:sioner in 
Asia, and especially for his gallant defence of Kars, she recommended to 
the House of Lords the propriety of making a provision of £1000 a year 
upon him, to continue during his natural life (Hear, hear). 

Earl GRANVILLE announced that her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to confer a Baronetcy upon General Williams by the title of Sir 

illiam Fenwick Williams of Kars (Hear, hear). 


THANKS TO THE ARMY, NAVY, MARINES, AND MILITIA. 

Lord PANMURE moved the thanks of the House to the Army, Navy, 
and Marines employed inthe late war, and to the embodied Militia. The 
noble Lord took a review of the events of the late war, and of the opera- 
tions of our army and fleet, which were deserving of the highest B agers 
and to be recorded in the ka. oom pages of British history. He also 
passed a high eulogium upon the exertions of the Militia, which was 
organised with the most admirable promptitude upon the voluntary prin- 
ciple and which conferred upon their country the most valuable services. 

he Earl of DERBY cordially seconded the motion. 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE bore testimony to the gallant conduct of the 
Army and Navy in their operations at the Crimea, and praised the 
Militia force for their valuable and timely assistance in enabling the 
Government to dispatch so many of our troops to the seat of war. 

The Earl of CARDIGAN also praised the general conduct of the Army 
and Navy, and expressed his conviction that since the death of Lord 
Raglan the army had not been commanded in a way to give satisfaction. 

Aiter afew words from Earl GREY and some other noble Lords, the 
motion was unanimously agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS.—The SPEAKER informed the House that 
he had received her Majesty’s Answer to the Address voted by the House 
upon the conclusion of the peace. Her Majesty graciously thanked the 

ouse for the expression of its congratulation ; and expressed her hope 
that the peace would be found to promote the welfare of her people and 
the civilisation of the world. 

PENSION TO GENERAL WILLIAMS.—Lord Palmerston brought down a 
Message from the Crown, in reference to the granting of a pension of 
£1000 a year on General Williams. The Royal Message was exactly 
similar to that noticed in the report of the proceedings the House of 
‘Lords. The noble Lord also stated that her Majesty had created General 
Williams a Baronet under the style and title of Sir William Fenwick 
Williams of Kars (Cheers). 


THANKS TO THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Lord PALMERSTON then rose to propose a vote of thanks to the Army 
and Navy for their conduct in connection with the operations of the late 
war, and also to the embodied Militia. He said it was one of the privi- 
leges of Parliament to yote its thanks to the Army and Navy for the ter- 
mination of asuccessful war ; and there was no war upon record for which 
the House had been called upon to perform that act which had ended more 
successfully than that which had fa been brought toa conclusion (Hear, 
hear). Referring to the battles of Alma and Inkerman, he said that whilst 
the first proved that no enemy could hope to maintain a position, even 
though it might seem to be impregnable, which was attacked by British 
troops, the second proved in a manner equally unmistakable, that no posi- 
tion could be carried, however numerous might be the force brought 
again it, which British troops were determined to maintain (Hear, hear). 
Then there was the battle ot Balaclava, with its famous cayalry charge— 
a charge which, however unfortunate it might have been in some re- 
spects, was one of the most heroicrécorded in the Pages of history (Hear). 

nd what could surpass the conduct of the British Army in its various 
attacks npon Sebastopol? What could exceed the patient endurance 
which they had shown through all their sufferings before the walls of that 
fortress? In whatever way we regarded them, their conduct ahonzed 
admiration, for it had never been exceeded by any army in the world. 
The conduct of the private soldiers had been marked by every military 
virtue that could adorn human nature, whilst the conduct of the officers 
had been worthy the men they led (Cheers). The noble Lord then 
passed a warm eulogium upon the memory of Lord whose 0 
regret in the last moment of his existence was, he had no doubt, that he 
had not perished amid the dangers of the battle which he i“ 80 often 
braved. Having alluded fee ngly to the fate of other 
officers who had fallen in the war, he proceeded to compare the loss of 
the British Army in the Crimea wilh that of the Russians, and 
stated that, while in the former the whole number of casualties 
of all kinds from war did not exceed 22,000, no fewer than 
90,000 Russians lay buried beneath the sod on the heights around 


the _tenour of the; Sebastopol. With re 
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unity of isoing tseks, 12, battle ian the Army ; for 
ng in. battle as the Army; fo 
nee tne ‘Baltic Bee Spiack Séa had it had the opportunity of 
foe'fate to face. In the Black Sea our sailors had atten 

pis ks Of Parliament for what they had/done. In the Baltic the 


eet, shown great skill and courage. “.In conjunction with our allies |} 
ey, bad Bomsremng in ashes. and had bombarded Sveaborg.: : It, 
ag ¢ ct in the history of England that, having begun war, 
th a small. army a comparatively ‘email fleet, she had e ed 

it with ‘an aie “of 110,000 men and a naval armament the. like 

of which’ the ‘world ‘ ad never seen igre” (Chders) Ve had 
gun’ ‘war ‘with’ 212 ships,'and had ended it with ‘no fewer 


a 590 (Cheers). ' Phe’ Civil: Service’ also"deserved the thanks of this’ 
House «for their. 8. ‘Nor ought the Militia to be forgotten, for no 
fewer than, 37,regiments had volunteered for foreign service.» Those 
who nae Some abroad were models of military discipline and efficiency ; 
d, besides ibis they had giyen no Jess. than 30,000 men. to the Line. 
had a force of ‘16,000 German and Swiss troops,. finer. soldiers 
than Whom gous beeiy be met with. The noble Lord then, re- 
ferred, in terms of the warmest praise, io the conduct of the soldiers 
d sailors of France, Sardinia, an ee b who had been enga, ia 
the war; and concluded’ by expressing his conviction that the House 
Would-upaniniously agree to the motion (Cheers). ; : 
Mr. DisRA£ELI seconded the motion, which, after a few words from Mr. 
gh eo a pee 
. The House then wen 7) e upon the rmatory Schools 
(Scotland) Bill, soon after which it was counted out. ¥. oe 


THE COURT. 


The State Ball on Thursday, and the Levee on the preceding 

oy. have been the chief incidents in Court life during the ae 

he postponement of the ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
Wellington College from Saturday last, until Monday, the 2nd of June, 
owing the unfavourable weather, relieved the Queen from an engage- 
ment which, had it been persevered in, would have taxen place under 
most inauspicious circumstances, the rain falling in torrents throughout 
the ay emaining at Buckingham Palace, her Majesty received his 
Excellency Baron de Brunnow, on a special mission from the Emperor 
Alexander II. of All the Russias, who had an audience of the Queen, 
to announce the accession of his Imperial Majesty to the throne of 
Russia. In the evening the Queen gave a dinner party, the company at 
which included the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Royal, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duchess of Graftoa, the Duke and Duchess of North- 
umberland, the Marquis of Ely, the Countess of Mount Edgcumbe, the 
Karl and Countess Spencer, and Lord James Murray. 

On Sunday, the day ayy for the General ‘hanksgiving for the 
Testoration of peace, the Queen and Prince Albert, with the Prince of 
Wales, the ces’ Royal, Prince Alfred, the Princess Alice, and the 
Duchess of Kent, attended Divine service, in the forenoon, in the chapel 
in Buckingham Palace. The service was performed by the Dean of 
Windsor, and the sermon was preached by the Bishop of Oxford. In the 
afternoon her Majesty and the Prince Consort went to attend Divine 
service in Westminster Abbey, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Alice, and attended by 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Court and the Dean of Windsor. 

On Monday the Queen received visits from the Princess Salerno, the 
Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, and the Prince and Princess de Joinville. 
In the evening her Majesty and the Prince Consort honoured the Adelphi 
Theatre with their presence. 4 

On Tuesday the Queen and the Prince rode on horseback, accompanied 
by the Princess Alice. In the afternoon her Majesty took a drive, accom- 
ae by Prince Arthur and the Princess Louisa. In the evening her 

jesty had a dinner party, the company at which included the Duchess 
of Kent, the Princess Royal, the Duchess of Sutherland, the French Am- 
bassador and the Countess de Persigny, the Prussian Minister and Coun- 
tess Bernstorff, Baron Brunnow (on a special mission’ from the Emperor 
of Russia), the Earl and Countess Granville, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Breadalbane, the Earl and Countess of Derby, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Earl 
and Countess of Ellesmere, Lord and Lady John Russell, Lord Cowley, 
and the Right Hon. Sir James and Lady Graham. 

On Wednesday the Quecn held a Levee at St. James’s Palace. 
Court was fully attended, the presentations of gentlemen exceedin, 
chiefly military and naval officers on return from service. The Di 
Cambridge and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar were present. 

On Thursday the Queen received the Sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex at an audience, when they presented the Address of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London on the subject of the 
Peace. In the evening her Majesty gave a State Ball, for which nearly 
2000 invitations were issued. ‘The interior of the palace was decorated 
with flowers, and the saloons brilliantly illuminated. The company 
began to arrive at nine o’clock, and the ball was opened shortly, after- 
wards by her Majesty. At midnight a grand supper was served, and the 
festivities were not brought to a close until after two o’clock. F 

The Duke of Argyll was invested a Knight of the Most Ancient Order 
of the Thistle by her Majesty on yesterday se’nnight. ; 

The Countess of Gainsborough has succeeded the Marchioness of Ely 
as Lady in Waiting on the queen the Earl of Caithness and Mr. R. 
Ormsby Gore have relieved Lord Byron and Sir E. Bowater in their 
duties as the Lord and Groom in Waiting to her Majesty; and Major- 
General the Hon. Charles Grey and Captain Du Plat have relieved Lord 
A. Paget and Colonel F. H. Seymour in their duties as the Equerries in 
Waiting to the Queen and Prince Albert. 

THE TURKISH EMBASSY, 

The Queen has signified her gracious intention of honouring his Excel- 
lency, M. Musurus, Ambassador from the Ottoman Porte at this Court, 
with her presence at a dey ball, to be given in honour of her Majesty, 
at the residence of the Turkish Embassy, on the 27th inst, 
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His Highness Aali Pacha, First Plenipotentiary from the 
Ottoman Porte at the recent Congress, accompanied by a numerous suite, 
arrived at Claridge’s Hotel (late Mivart’s), at a late hour on Tuesday 
night, from Paris. 

His Excellency Baron Brunnow has arrived at the residence of 
the Russian Legation, in Cheshunt-place, from Paris. His Excellency is 
the bearer of an autograph letter from the Emperor Alexander of All the 
Russias to her Majesty the Queen. 

The Marchioness of Breadalbane will give a grand ball on 
Wednesday, the 4th of June. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Accorping to present arrangements, the d review of 
Crimean and other troops, fixed for Thursday, the 29th instant, will take 
*place on the cavalry exereising-ground in Windsor Great,Park, between 
the Long-walk and the continuation of Sheet-street, Windsor, at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, in the presence of her Majesty, the Prince Con- 
sort, the Royal Family, the Corps Diplomatique, and her Majesty’s 
Ministers. ‘the Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant and Quartermaster 
Generals, and a large number of general and staff officers, will also be 
resent. This early hour has been appointed in consequence of her 
Majesty's Drawingroom at St. James’s Palace being fixed for twofo’clock 
in the afternoon. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge will com- 
mand the line, which, in addition to the household cavalry and infantry 
at present in England, and troops from Aldershott, will be com d of 
the third battalion otf Grenadier Guards, first battalion of Coldstreams, 
first battalion of the Scots Fusilier Gnards, and several cavalry and in- 
fantry regiments from the Crimea, with three field batteries and two 
batteries of Horse Artillery from Woolwich. The troops, numbering up- 
wards of 14000 men, will arrive at Windsor on the preceding day, and 
those who cannot be billeted in Windsor, Eton, and Slough will be en- 
camped on the ground. The Great Western and South-Western Railway 

Companies intend to run special trains on the 28th and 29th instant. 
ied 


On Wendesday last, at 1.30 p.m., Lord Panmure, accompan 
by Sir George Grey and Mr. Professor Barlow, arrived at Woolwich 
Arsenal, where they were received by Captain Boxer and other members 
of that establishment. Their object was to inspect the extensive arrange- 
ments which haye been made for the celebration of the national fes- 
tivities. They were conducted through the brass gun foun to the 
new paper and pulp factory, where a considerable portion of the prin- 
cipal designs in course of preparation have beenstored. They also visited 


the scene of the late accident. 
published a few days 


Tne revised Estimates for the Arey; na 
since, show a reduction from the amount of the original Estimate of some- 
thing like £14,000,000. A revised Navy Estimate issued on Thursday show 
areduction in this branch of more than £3,000,000, as it appears that, in 
consequence of peace, only £16,568,614 of the £19,876,665—originally 
considered necessary—will be required for the naval and transport 
service. 

Exproston ry Woorwien ArsEnat.—At a quarter past seven 
o’clock on Wednesday evening a terrible noise caused the inhabitants of 
Woolwich, Plumstead, and Charlton, to hasten to the Royal Arsenal 
gates to ascertain the extent of the explosion. The building where the 
accident occurred is constructed of corrugatediron. About thirty indivi- 
duals were there employed in the construction of fireworks and a peculiar 
kind of rocket, which required the assistance of a drill for the holes to 
adjust the fuze. In preparing these the metal became overheated, and 
thus ignited the combustible matter, “by which twelve poor fellows were 
severely burnt, two of them to such an extent as almost to forbid hope of 
recovery. The damage done to the works is of trifling importance, in 
congequence of the building being of iron, which remains as al as ever, 
with merely the glass skylights blown out, 
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the trenches'and elsewhere; and both fleets were well entitled ' 
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TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 


On Wednesday last Prince Albert expressed his warm approval of the 
proposed Exhibition in Manchester, in 1857, of the Art Treasures of the 


| United Kingdom. The scheme was laid before him by the High Sheriff 


of Lancashire, the Mayor of Manchester, Sir John Potter, Mr. Thomas 
Bazley (a Royal Commissioner of 1851), Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, and Mr. 


, Heron, the Town Clerk. When his Royal Highness was told that a 
, Guarantee fund of £60,000 had been raised in a very few days to secure 


the completion of the project, he is said to have remarked, “ Had 


' we acted like you for the Exhibition of 1851, we should have had 


no occasion to ‘olicit subscriptions from the public.” The citizens of 
Manchester are thereiore busy designing a fireproof building capable of 
holding all theart treasures of the United Kingdom and thirty thousand 
vieitors at onetime. With theexception of the metropolis, Manchester, 
of all places in Great Britain, appears to be the most suited for an Exhi- 
bition of this kind. Situated as it is,the centre of the kingdom, in the 
midst of a dense population, with railway facilities adapted for bringing 


‘and returning visitors within one day to and from their own residences, 


it presenst advantages of a nature highly calculated to ensure the 
financial success of the the scheme. Of its importance to art there 
cannot be a moment’s doubt. 

The sale of Mr. Rogers’s collection of works of art is still the subject 
of conversation in literary and artistic circles. When a second Mr. 
Thomas Tooke shall write the History of Prices of Works of Art, the 
Rogers gale will supply some remarkable instances of the wonderful 
increase that has occurred in the value of pictures by celebrated masters. 
Thus, Sir Joshua Reynolds sold “ The Strawberry Girl” to Lord Carys- 
fort for fifty guineas. This picture is now at Bowood, the seat of Lord 
Lansdowne. A duplicate of it was purchased by Mr. Rogers within a 
few years after Sir Joshua’s death for very little more than the Carysfort 
quotation. At Mr. Rogers’s death this duplicate was sold by auction to 
Lord Hertford for twenty times the sum Mr. Rogers gave for it. Thesame 
sale will supply other instances of a like rise in the value of the works of 
living masters. Thus, the! finished sketch of “ Sancho and the Duchess,” 
by that genuine artist Mr. Leslie, which Mr. Christie knocked down amid 
murmurs of applause for one thousand one hundred and twenty guineas, 
Mr. Rogers was fortunate enough to buy at a sale some twenty years ago 
for seventy guineas. He bought it at Phillips’ rooms and gave it to his 
sister. At her death it became once more his. The same sale will yet 
afford another remarkable example of the increase in value of works of 
art. The charming little picture of “The Two Children in the Tower,” 
thought to have sold cheap at Mr. Rogers’ssale for two hundred and fifteen 
guineas, was bought by Mr. Rogers, of its painter, Mr. Leslie, for ten 
guineas. The original, a more finished and in every respect a better 
picture, was bought by Mr. Sheepshanks of the painter for, we believe, 
twenty guineas, or twice the sum Mr. Rogers gave for a duplicate with 
slight variations. These prices must be gratifying to Mr. Leslie. They 
mark the sense entertained of his genius. But who is there who does not 
wish that the painter’s could share with the poet’s estate some portion of 
the profit obtained too late for the painter to participate in ? 

The Keeper and Trustees of the National Gallery have publicly an- 
nounced the purchases they have? made from Mr. Rogers's collection. 
They have bought four pictures : 1, ‘“‘ A Fragment,” by Giotto, of especial 
mportance in this country towards the history of art; 2, “ The Good 
Samaritan,” by Bassano—the picture which we have heard Mr. Rogers 
relate Sir Joshuaf wasaccustomed to look to before he commenced paint- 
ing; 3, The alteration, by Rubens, from the “ Mantegna Triumph,” at 
Hampton Court; and 4, A finished{Sketch, by Rubens, for the allegory of 
war in the Pitti Palace. The total outlay has been £1632 lés. The 
“ Mantegna Triumph” cost 1050 guineas. 

Artists who look broadly upon art are inclined to consider these pur- 
chases as judicious. To secure the Bassano at two hundred and twenty- 
fiveguineas was a piece of unexpected good luck. To be obliged to give 
one thousand’and fifty guineas for a picture which Mr. Rogers obtained in 
1820, at Champernowne’s sale, for three hundred and thirty-five guineas 
is hardly a matter for national congratulation. Weare glad, however, to 
think that the nation has obtained so fine a picture. 

Addison’s writing-table has been bought py Lord Holland for Holland 
Honse. It is a crazy-looking and inconvenient kind of thing. The great 
essayist could hardly have sat in his “ vinous flights” at so tottery a 
table. Yet it is genuine enough. Addison’s only child, who lived toa 
great age (she survived her father upwards of seventy years), gaye this 
very table to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Lawrence brought it in his car- 
riage to St. James’s-place and presented it to Mr. Rogers. The poet was 
fond of showing it to his friends, and telling the story about it. We have 
often heard him tell what we now relate. Its late locality was appro- 
priate. Addison, before his marriage, lived where Mr. Rogers lived in St. 
James’s-place ; after his marriage he lived in Holland House, and there 
he died. 

That prince of sportsmen, Mr. Gordon Cumming, “ entertained” the 
Prince of Wales on Wednesday last—not with a banquet of viands—bat 
with a banquet of dioramic effects and appropriate and amusing anec- ~ 


dotes. We are told that the lion-slayer, who appeared in the garb of old 
Gaul, and who was never nervous when facing a real lion, was at first 
particularly nervous at fronting a real Prince. An antiquary anda wit 
who was present amuzed his friends by relating the story about a lion in 
the Tower dying whenever a King of England died, and by the lion reply 
of the poet Pope to Frederick Prince of Wales. Mr. Cumming re- 
covered bis first confusion, and delivered his entertainment in a most in- 
structive manner. It is right to chronicle such an incident. 

All who sympathise with those who worthily fill the important office 
of teaching others will learn with regret that Mr. Guy, who has done so 
much for the true education of people in this country, is, in his old 
and from no fuult of his own, in want. Here is a case for Government 
interposition, ‘“ Why,” asks Smollett, “ did not Guy, originally a book- 
seller, now of hospital celebrity, leave @ ward in his hospital for decayed 
authors ?” We wish to direct Lord Palmerston’s particular attention to 
Mr. Guy’s hard case. 


G. J. GUTHRIE, ESQ, F.R.S 


THE medical profession and the public generally will hear with regret 
that this distinguiched surgeon expired suddenly of disease of the heart at 
his residence, Berkeley-street, Berkeley-square, on Thursday morning, 
May ist, being his seventy-firet birthday. Mr. Guthrie was the only son 
of Mr. Andrew Guthrie, a member of one of the oldest families in Scotland, 
Guthrie of Guthrie. Mr. Guthrie commenced the study of the profession 
at the early age of thirteen, as articled student of Mr. Phillips, of Pall- 
mall; but he was es lly placed under Dr. Hooper, who afterwards be- 
came one of the ablest physicians and pathologists in London. Mr. Guthrie, 
on the 5th February, 1801, became a member of the College of Surgeons, 
when not quite sixteen. He was soon after appointed an assistant 
surgeon to the 29th Regiment, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Byng, 
now Lord Strafford, who was then only twenty-two years of age. 
Nothwithstanding the youth of both, it was always admitted that 
there was no regiment better commanded or better doctored. . From 
1802 to 1807 he served in North America; in 1803 he landed with his 
regiment in Mondego Bay, and on the 17th of August was at the battle 
of Rolica. The 9th and 29th Regiments furnished the greater part of the 
wounded, who for three days were almost entirely under Mr. Guthrie’s 
care. On the 21st of the same month he was at the battle of Vimiera. 
Mr. Guthrie was present at the taking of Oporto, and here he exhibited 
several examples of great presence of mind, especially in capturing a gun, 
which the French artillerymen were endeavouring to drag through a lane, 
when the young doctor, being the only mounted officer present, made a 
dash at the gun, and captured it; but what to do with it puzzled him; 
he therefore cut the traces of the headmost mule, a very fine one, brought 
her off as a trophy, and then sent a sergeant and a file of men to take 
charge of the gun until he could report its capture to Sir J. Sherbrook, 
who was mightily amused at the doctor’s capturing a gun by himeelf. 
He was present at the battle of Talavera, at the retreat of the British 
army across the Tague—a most disastrous affair for the wounded, who were 
Collected after ‘several days’ marching at the Convent of Deleytosa, 
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cember, 1816, he founded, with the aid of his kind friend Lord Lynedoch, 
and under the ausploes of the Duke of York and the Duke of Wellington, 
an infirmary for diseases of the eye, as an auxiliary to his lectures, which 
has since become the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, at Charing- 
cross. Mr. Guthrie was elected assistant surgeon tothe Westminster Hos- 
pital in 1823, surgeon in 1827; he resigned the office in 1843, to make way 
for his son as assistant surgeon, and was, in 1848, spe consulting sur- 
geon, on the death of Mr. White—before which he declined accepting it. 

The magnitude of the operative surgery he had to perform during the 
war rendered him perhaps careless in seeking for operations, if it were 
not perhaps that he also considered this part of surgery as the last 
resource of science, The great experience he had obtained in the most 
desperate cases of injuries gave him a command of himself, a coolness, in 
addition to bis natural presence of mind, which have never been excelled. 
The adage of the accomplished operator may be truly applied to him—the 
lion heart, the eagle eye, the lady’s hand. 

In 1824 Mr. Guthrie was elected a member of the Counci! of the Royal 
College of Surgeons—at an earlier age than any other person so honoured, 
being only thirty-eight years of age; and in 1833 was elected to the 
highest office, that of President—an honour again conferred on him in 
1842 and 1855, being the only instance at present on record of a mémber 
of the Council holding this office three times, Mr, Guthrie had also held 
the office of Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. For some time past Mr 
Guthrie’s health had been such as to occasion considerable alarm in the 
minds of his family and friends, arising evidently from a diseased state of 
the heart. A few days since it was considered he was much better, and he 
contemplated sojourning for a short time in the south of France. On 
Wednesday week he suffered much from a violent cough, and on Thurs- 
day morning, at five o’clock, he ceased to exist. He leaves behind him a 
son, Mr. C. Gardiner Guthrie, surgeon to the Westminster and Ophthalmic 
Hospitals, who is already favourably known in the profession of which his 
father was so great an ornament. 
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MARBLE VASE, THE CHANTREY PEDESTAL, ARIOSTO’S INKSTAND, 
ADDISON’S WRITING-TABLE, AND WASHINGTON’S COFFEE-CUP, FROM 
THE ROGERS COLLECTION, 


near Truxillo, which Mr. Guthrie called the slaughterhouse of 
the wounded of the British army, from the loss of life which took 
place through the want of previous. care and defective surgical knowledge. 
In the campaign of 1813, at Castrejon, at the battle of Salamanca, Mr. 
Guthrie was deprived, by the fortune of war, of the whole of his means of 
transport for many hundred wounded strewed over the field; among 
which were three bundred unfortunate Frenchmen. The whole of these 
were carefully cared for and attended to with the same zeal as for our own 
wounded. These poor men assured Mr. Guthrie that, although little given 
to praying, they had prayed for him, and should ever remember his kind- 
ness. After the battle of Salamanca, Mr. Guthrie was ordered to Lisbon, 
the great hospitals of which station were princjpally for chronic cases of 
disease. whether medical or surgical. including all the French prisoners of 
war. It wasan admirable field for acquiring knowledge. of which he 
availed himelf. He had written a paper on wounded arteries after the 
battle of Albuera. He now completed another, “On the facility of per- 
forming the operation of amputation of the shoulder joint ;” and on the 
diseases prevailing in Lisbon, in which he showed the inutility of sending 
consumptive persons to hot climates when expectorating purulent matter, 
These papers were sent to head-quarters; snd, whilst visiting the hospitals, 
the Duke of Wellington was pleased publicly to express his approbation 
of Mr. Guthrie's services; and to say that if he had not attained the rank 
of Inspector, he should have made him Surgeon to Head-quarters, that 
he might have so able a man near him. 

Placed on half-pay in 1814, it became necessary to work in private life ; 
this he did with ali the fervour of his disposition. In October, 1816, he 
gave his firat course of lectures on surgery, and which he continued for 
nearly thirty years, receiving all the officers of the Army, the Navy, and 
the East India Company, as a matter of course, if not of right. In De- 
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THE LATE MR. GUTHRIE, F.R.S.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MAYALL, 
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BUST OF POPK, RY ROUBILIAC, AND “CUPID AND PSYCHE,” BY 
FLAXMAN, FROM THE, ROGERS COLLECTION, 


THE ROGERS COLLECTION, 


We have engraved two groups of memorials of literary and artistic in- 
terest and celebyity, from the Rogers Collection. 
Io the first group is the Chantrey Pedestal: it is of mahogany, and was 


A 


| carved by Chantrey, in 1803, when he was unknowa, ard in humble cir- 


cumstances, being employed by Bogae:t, a German, at the rate of five 
shillings aday, Rogers was relating the history of thia yiece of orna- 
mental furniture toa party, at which Chantrey was present, when the 
latter interrupted the poet by saying: “Do you remember a workman 
who came in at that door toreceive your orders? I was that workman.” 
The Pedestal was the la-t lot in the second. day’s sale (Tuesday, April 29), 
and was purchased by Mr. Stuart, of Hill-street, for 10 guineas. The 
upper part is carved in Greek pattern. 

Upon the Pedestal ix a Marble Vase and Cover, of elegant form, the sur- 
face covered with flowers and foliage in relief, and the handles double 
snakes; height, eighteen inches. This Vase was the property of the Duke 
of St. Albans, and was in the house in St, James’s place when Mr. Rogers 
purchased the lease. The Vase was sold on Tuesday for 40 guineas. 

Inthe same group is Washington's Coffee-cup, of plain white Sevres 
porcelain, wita gold line ornamentation. It was received some years 
since by Mr. Rogers from America. It was sold on Monday to Mr. 
Sturge, for £1 15s. 

Next is Ariosto’s Inkstand of bronze, and in form resembling the better- 
known inkstand of Petrarch ; it, was sold to Mr. Sharpe, for three guineas. 

The other relic in the group is Addison’s Writing-table, probably a 
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memorial brought from Holland-house. It has two 
flaps, which fold towards the centre ; it is lined with 

le green velvet ; there are two drawers, one on each 
gide, and one is deeper than the other. The 


is sexagonal, and rests upon three feet. The whole is - 


of mahogany. It was bought by Lord Holland on 
Monday last for £14. 

The second group consists of three articles of sculp- 
ture—Roubiliac’s original Bust of Pope, in terra-cotta. 
It was bought by Mr. Skeffington, on Monday last 
for £143 178. 

Next are two marble statuettes of Cupid and Psyche. 
The position of Cupid is somewhat strained; but that 
of Psyche is graceful avd pleasing. ‘fhe Cupid was 
executed by Flaxman for Mr. Rogers as a companion 
to the Psyche, which was adopted from the monument 
of Mrs. tighe, author of a poem entitled ‘‘ Psyche.” 
Both were purchased by Mr Farrer, on Monday last, 
the Cupid for £115, and Psyche for £149 5s. 


COLOSSAL CHINA VASE PRESENTED 
BY HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF THE 
FRENCH TO H.R. PRINCE ALBERT. 


Tue visitors to the Universal Exhibition of Industry 
in Paris last year will, doubtless, remember among 
the magnificent specimens of ceramic art the colossal 
Vase of Sevres Porcelain exhibited from the Imperial 
manufactory of that matchless ware This Vase was 
designed to commemorate the Great Exhibition in Hyde- 
park, 1851. Upon the visit of Prince Albert to Paris last 
year, this superb production was presented to his 
Royal Highness by the Emperor of the French ; and 
within the last few days the gift has been safely de- 
posited in Buckingham Palace by Mr. Cheune, of 

‘aris. 
ss The Vase was designed expressly for the occasion. It 
is of spherical form, of pure Grecian character. The 
colour of the ground is deep amaranth, relieved with 
light and graceful ornaments in gold. In the centre 
are painted emblematic figures of the principal nations 
of the world submitting the produce of human intelli- 
gence to three female genii eeated uvom a throne, alle- 
gorical of Justice, Industry, and Equity, A laurel 
crown surmounts the upper part of the Vase, and around 
the mouth is a smaller crown or wreath, with portrait- 
figures of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and an 
inecription in gold letters. The height of the Vase is 
six feet, and its diameter four feet. It is, altogether, 
one of the most superb memorials which have yet been 
produced of the Exhibition of 1851, as well as an 
additional testimony of the friendship between England 
and Frarce. 

The accompanying Ilustration is froma photograph 
forwarded to this country by Cheune, of Paris. 


THE LARGEST ROOKERY IN ENGLAND: 


No South Devon tourist ever dropped down the silent 
Dart, either in the exoursion steamer or by boat, from 
Totnes to Dartmouth, without pausing halfway to ad- 
mire the scenery of Sharpham, and to test that 
wondrous ringing echo which so perseveringly mocks 
the boatmen’s halloo, as they near the beautiful cres- 
cent of woods which marks his first peep of it on the 
right-hand bank. It is difficult to say whether he will 
be most repaid by landing, or floating lazily along, sea- 
ward, with the stream. From an adjacent hill, over- 
looking the maneion—which has passed out of the pos- 
session of the Bastard family into Mr. E. Durant’s, the 
late High Sheriff for Devon— the river, owing to its ser- 
pentine escentricities, presents the appearance of ten dig- 
tinct lakes. The woods of Sharpham slope down to the 
water’s edge, and dip their boughs reverentially into the 
tide, which, in its daily rise and fall of seven or eight 
feet, leaves on them the blighting salt water mark 
of this involuntary immersion. One side of the river 
is crowned with thick weods of beech and ash, where 
rooks have had their hereditary abodes time out of 
mind, and formed a colony as large, if not larger, than 
the most celebrated rookeries in Essex and Kent. 
When the music of the countless packs of foxhounds 
and harriers, subscription and parish, with which Devon- 
shire abounds, has at Jast ceased, and the she-fox can 


about in a thunder storm, till it induced the 
belief that an electric flame might be seen streaming from 
ite bill; whereas the rook has long been a quiet esta- 
blished old housekeeper in Europe, and keeps especial 
watch and ward in England, with its solemn ceaseless 
caw, over generation after generation of county fami- 
lies and cathedral dignitaries. Blue-books have borne 
testimony to the benefits it confers on the farmer; and, 
in one instance, a Parliamentary witness set off the 
grubs against the seed, which it so unblushingly pilfers, 
and struck the balance in its favour. Each hen rook 
generally rears from four to five young ones, who, if 
the season is forward, are ripe for slaughter about the 
10th of May. Still, in spite of all their dainty fare, 
no cunning cook would dream of doing more than 
using the legs and a slight portion of the back, and 
even then a beefsteak at the higher, aud bacon at 
humbler tables, forms the principle ingredients of pies, 
which the boldest can seldom attack more than twice 
during the week, when the rook battues are at their 
hottest. he crossbow still bears its part in these 
assaults, and of course the “ Mantons” deal out their 
wonted destruction in the hands of sixteen out of 
twenty sportemen, but the artist disdains to handle 
anything on these occasions but the pea-rifle, which 


carries from about 100 to 120 of its tiny bullets to the 
pound. 


OPENING OF THE FIRST RAILWAY IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


On Easter Monday last the St. Gall and Appenzell 
Railway (the first constructed in Switzerland) was 
opened with great ceremony. From an early hour in 
the morning bands were playing and flags were flying, 
and the whole of the population of the capital of St. 
Gall (one of the largest cantons in Switzerland), dressed 
in their holiday attire, were busy in the preparations 
for so eventful an epoch in their history as the inaugu- 
ration of their first railway. The town itself (which 
is the highest in Europe, being about 2050 f-e* above 
the level of the sea) was tastefully decorated with flags 
and festoons of flowers ; triumphal arches were erected 
in the principal street; these were surmounted with 
models of the different bridges which from time to 
time had been constructed over the mver Sitter; and, 
conspicuous above the rest, was a large-size model 
of the remarkable lattice-bridge by which the railway 
now crosses that mountain-stream at a height of 200 
feet above the level of the water. This bridge is up- 
wards of 550 feet in length: the three piers on which 
it is supported are of cast iron, wonderfully light, 
having numberless open interstices, through which may 
be seen the snow-capped Appenzell mountains and the 
time-worn rocks that line the sides of the deep abyss. 

At about nine o’clock the students of the different 
schools of St. Gall, dressed in the military uniforms of 
the various corps to which they belong, were marshalled 
in the large equare in front of the Government offices ; 
thence they marched in procession, accompanied by 
their respective bands of music, and headed by their 
professors and the principal authorities of the locality, 
to the new railway station; while the members of the 
Government, and deputations and strangers invited, 
proceeded thither in carriages to the station of Winkeln 
(some four or five miles from the town), to meet the 
train coming from Wiaterthum. It consisted of twenty- 
five carriages (each upwards of thirty feet long), and 
was drawn by two locomotive engines— one named the 
“St. Gallen,” and the other “Appenzell.” These 
locomotives, with their tenders, were ornamented with 
flowers and leaves, and paintings, and presented a 
really beautiful appearance. 

It was indeed an exciting moment when the train 
reached the deep ravine, and the shrill notes of the 
whistle proclaimed that the heavily-laden carriages were 
about to pass for the first time over the lofty but light 
lacework (as it were) of the lattice-bridge. The thrilling 
effect of the situation, the magnificence of the scenery, the 
enthusiastic shouts of the assembled thousands who had 
congregated to witness and welcome the advent of the 
SEVRES VASE PRESENTED TO H.R H. PRINCE ALBERT BY HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF iy Ak vfs peace avee Ri gheagel sdb = 

THE FRENCH. racter to the scene. The bridge was covered with gar- 
lands, and the flage of almost every nation in the 


bring out her cubs to play in the ridings without any thought for Sir | apple- dumpling.” which fell with such especial force on Washington | civilised world; and sround its gigantic abutments, and e'evated but 


Henry Seale and his troop of scarlets, the rooks’ hour is come, and 
amid an endless fusilade of every species of artillery, from the delicate 
Minié to the ancient tlunderbuss, family after family of squab rooks are 
picked off, and come to the ground with all that emphasis of a squashed 


Irving’s ear. Unlike :ome of the other five species of crow, among which | elegant piers, thousands crowded to hear an address, ani siag one of 
it ranks as the frugilegus, the rook is unknown to the Western World. | those wild songs of “Fatherland” in which the Swiss delight—the 
The raven has for c-nturies frightened the euperstitious of both hemi- | train having previously halted on the bridge, and the numerous guests 
spheres by sailing aloft ina calm biue sky, with its deep sullen croak, or | haying alighted from the carriages. This first ceremonial over, the band 
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played severs] beautiful airs, the company returned to their carriages, 
and the immense train was driven back once more over the bridge. This 
bridge is in its way as extraordinary as the baths of Pfeffers, or the 
‘Via Mala, the Simplon pass, or the Glacier of the Rhine. 

As the time now drew near when the train was appointed to enter the 
atationof St Gall, it crossed the bridge for the third time at a rapid rate, 
and, sweeping round the curves, and over the undulating hills of the 
neighbourhood, hemmed on each side by a compact mass of spectators, 
it was hailed with tremendous cheers as it entered the station of St. Gall. 

Here again speeches were delivered, and England was spoken of as the 
land of industry and commerce par excellence, where everything useful has 
its origin; and it was considered that, by adopting the rapid mode of transit 
which the Fnglish had invented and put into practice, the Swiss, by fol- 
lowing in iheir footsteps, and by thus being enabled to cultivate more 
friendly rela'ions with the inhabitants of other countries, might likewise 
one day attain to a high state of prosperity as acommercial people. This 
part of the proceeding was terminated by a song composed for the ooca- 
sion, which was sung with good effect to the air of “God Save the Queen.” 

Then followed a procession devised by Mr. Hartmann, the chief engineer 
of the railway, with the view of enabling the workmen, who had shared 
with him the fatigues and anxieties duriog the progress of the works, to 
participate with him in the triumph. The workmen, to the number of 
2500—Swirs, Italians, Bayarians, &c.—were marshalled in rows of four or 
five abreast, each carrying the implement with which he wrs accustomed 
to work—spades and picks, boring machines and powder, levels and theo- 
dolites, chains and staffs, saws and anvils, pumps and pile-engines; in 
short, every instrument used in making the line was there represented. 
The wives and daughters of the workmen followed the procession in vans, 
drawn by several horses ; while refreshments were liberally distributed. A 
sumptuous banquet was given in the evening— ; 


And games and carols closed the busy. day. 


On the following evening a ball was given in the railway station, which 
was attended by between four hundred and five handred persons. 

The proceeds of the ball, after paying expenses, are to be appropriated 
as a fund for workmen or their families who may have met with accidents 
during the execution of the works. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


As the Derby-day draws nigh all other race meetings seem to siuk into 
insignificance for the nonce, except as their results tend to elucidate the 
great problem which is making so many speculators and amateurs un- 
speakably miserable. The Tuesday at Chester had not much incident 
beyond Lam! ourne’s successful second appearance in public, and his defeat 
of Blink Bonny by half a neck, which makes his form at present just the 
game es Nougat’s and Magnifier’s. One Act was also beaten in a canter 
by Theodora, to whom the rogue Porto Rico is said to have given a stone; 
but she had nothing taken out of her, and on the morrow she drew sixth 
place in the front rank, led her field from end to end in the Cup, and won 
by a head; Yellow Jack just beating Typee by a head for second place. 
Thirty horses started, and Yorkshire Grey was fourth, Courtenay fifth, 
Poodle sixth, Imogene seventh, Scythian eighth, and Stork tenth. Yellow 
Jack’s performance brought him to 20 to 1 for the Derby ; and it is evi- 
dent that he can stay ; but his failure, for lack of speed, even under Sam 
Rogers’ powerful rousing to beat Fazzoletto in the Two Thousand, does 
not augur greatly for his Derby chance. He must, however, finish well up, 
as staying is rather the exception than the rule with the 1856 turee-year- 
olds. This is the second Chester Cup winner that William Day has 
trained for Mr. Parker within four years. 

The One Thousand Guineas showed Mincepie, who is small and short, 
and about whose dislike toa distance we warned our readers about a fort- 
night since, in no very favourable Oaks colours ; although ycung Osborne 
took Manganese by the head, and went through with her from end to 
end, and not without making her feel the spurs. The supporters of the 
Danebury stable began from that moment to suspect that their line for 
‘Wentworth was a wrong one, and that he was nothing like the horse his 
owner believes. Our own impression is that they have made a gigantic 
mistake, and that he has very little pretensions to being a racehorse. 
You look in vain for loins or barrel, and turn away with the conviction 
that he is blest with neither, and has an upright shoulder, thin thighs, 
and no thickness through him. He went fast for three-quarters of a 
mile, and then tired; and at last, when he was threatened with the whip 
and spurred, he scrambled home about three-quarters of a length in front 
of Peter Flat. His friends, of course, said it was all his laziness, 
but we fancy it isa style of inherent laziness which will shoot him out 
of the Derby before they get to the distance post. Mr. Jackson, the new 
“leviathan,” made a tremendous demonstration against him, and would 
have laid £20,000, and put the money down. If Fly-by-Night comes 
well to the post, his chance will be anything but contemptible: as there 
is no doubt that he is completely master of Fazzoletto. Bird-in-Hand 
will see a better day, if the weather continues damp; his Newmarket 
appearance indicated that he had been * trained through the muzzle,” as 
the saying is, in order to save his legs, the knowledge of which made 
Wintringhem, the Richmond trainer, lay the heavy odds against 
him he did. His owner still thinks very highly of Vandermeulin, 
and the followers of Artilery and Ellington are in good heart, 
but no one seems to consider that Cannobie has the requisite speed, 
Opinions are also divided as to whether Newington or the Prince is the 
best of Mr. Gratwicke’s two. Verdant Green is “ the great mystery 
man,” although they do say that but for his being a little amiss he would 
have measured Kalipyge in the Rowley Mile Plate. Newmarket is in 
love with his looks, but sadly indignant at Goodwin for his dodging way 
of training him. ‘ It is Bolingbroke over again,” they say, “ and no 
good came of that.” _ He never will let any one see him gallop, and 
hence the public, in revenge, will have it that he “roars,” and the old 
trainers shake their heads and say that no horse can win if he is trained 
in that fashion. Still Goodwin has won two Oaks already, and he is 
hardly likely to trifle in earnest with such a fine-looking bit of horse- 
flesh. It is thought that if Charlton does not ride him John Mann will, 
and Sly be on Lord Glasgow’s Brother to Bird-on-the-Wing. Went- 
worth’s unsatisfactory Newmarket race will be the means of bringing a 
large field to the Derby post, and jockeys will be in no small request. 
Joseph Dockeray will, we hear, join his craft again; and G. Mann, who 
won the Ascot Cup for it on Joe Miller, is said to be engaged to William 
Day’s stable, in the room of the Goaters, who seceded because Lord 
Anglezey chose to replace one of them by Sly on Tricolor. 

The racing fixtures for next week are—Redditch and Cartmell on Mon- 
day ; Shrewsbury, on Tuesday and Wednesday ; Coggeshall, on Wednes- 
day ; Southwell, on Thursday; and Ulverston on Friday; while Man- 
cbesier will attract its tens of thousands of Whitsuntide holiday- 
makers from Wednesday to Friday, and Howth and Baldoyle furnish 
8 similar tryst to the Irishmen on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
If Early Bird is‘ meant” in any of his short races at Shrewsbury or 
Manchester, he will be very dangerous; but unless West Langton shows 
in the Manchester Produce Stakes, little or no light will be reflected from 
the great “cotton metropolis” on Epsom. Blink Bonny and Augury 
are in the Sapling Stakes, and Lambourne, Madame Clicquot, Saunterer, 
&c.,in the Two-Year-Old. Corcebus by Slane is for sale, and the Black- 
moor Vale foxhounds, and twelve horses, come to the hammer at Tatter- 
sall’s on Monday. Oulston was bought in, but the Royal paddocks 
could not resist their favourite Orlando blood, and gave 55% guineas for 
Bay Celia. 

The All England play at Oxford on Thursday, against eighteen of 
Christ Church; and on Monday the old and: present Cantabs meet on 
Parker’s Piece. A match between the Leeds Regatta and the Clarence 
Clubs is fixed for the same day, as well as the Prince of Wales Aquatic 
Club four-oared race from Wandsworth to Lambeth. On Wednesday the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club have a sailing match for outters only ; while 
the Henley Regatta is settled for the 9th and 10th of June, and some- 
what ofelicitously clashes with the Wednesday and Cup Day at Ascot. 


CHESTER SPRING MEETING.—Tuxspay. 


Grosvenor Stakes.—Stork, 1. Hospitality, 2. 
Palatine Stakés.—Theodora, 1. One Act, 2. 
Sweepstakes of 5 sovs.—Barrel, 1.” Alcyone, 2. 
Mostyn Stakes —Lambourn, 1. The Sprig of Shilletah, 2. 
Chesterfield Stakes.—Fisherman, 1. Prince of Or: » 2. 
Wynusitay Handicap—Ellermire, 1. Neoptolemus, 2. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Helter Skelter Handicap.—Teddy, 1. Defiance, 2. ? 
Her Majesty’s Plate —Heir of Linne,1. Sau 2. ; 
‘Tredesman’s Plate.—One Act, 1. Yellow Jack, 2, Typee, 8. Yorkshire 
Grey, 4. Courtenay. 5. he 
Scramble Handicap.—Usurer, 1. Sacrifice filly, 2. 
Four-year-old Triennial Stakes.—Lady Tatton, walked over. 
City Members’ Plate.—Fisherman, 1. Nighthawk, 2. 
Dee Stand Cup.—Meliss Claret, 2. a 
e Stan ip.— Melissa, 1. . 
Weiter Cup. —Eulogist, 1. One Act, 2. _ 
Dee Stakes.—Bird-in-Hand, 1. tn 2. 
Marquis of Westminster's Plate. Boy, l. 


straw, £1 6s. to £1 11s, ver load 
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Lonpon Unrry Rowing Cius.—An excellent four-oared cutter 
race came off on Monday afternoon among the members of the above club, from 
Putney-bridge to Barnes- bridge. The race was for five handsome silver cups, 
with the following results, viz. :—Messrs. G. Hirst, G. Barnes, J, Amoor, Wood- 
bridge, and J. Burrows, coxswain (white), 1; Messrs, R. Bain, G@. Lash, W. 
Goble, W. Mills, sen., und T. Sheppard, coxswain (black),2; Messrs. F. Jones, 
E. Pye, T. Squires, F. Millex, and E. Tuttle, coxswain (blue), 3; Messrs, T. 
Day, R. Ayckhourne, C. Lockett, W. Mills, jun. and R. Green, coxswain 
(yellow), 4; Miller, H. Jones, F. Knight, C. Glenister, and E, Whittaker, 
coxswain (red), 2. 

A bath near the Teké at Pera has been purchased by some 
French merchants, who have availed themselves of the privilege to acquire 
landed ay rah conferred on Europeans by the late Imperial edict. Their 
object is to demolish the bath, and on its site constructed dwelling-houses, 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


ALTHOUGH the amount of money business transacted in all national Stocks 
this week bas been very moderate, prices have ruled firm; in some instances, 
especially for the June account, they have had an upward tendency. The 
preseut firmness in the market may be attributed to the steady influx of gold 
from Australia and the United States, and the great reduction in the Army 
Estimates—£14,000,000—compared with those originally submitted to Parlia- 
ment. This reduction in national expenditure has led some parties to the con- 
clusion that a new loan will not be necessary ; consequently they have operated ’ 
for a rise in Consols. Our impression is that only a comparatively small amount 
above the present income of the country will be zequired by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to meet current expenses. 

The arrivals of gold have been nearly £400,000; but we have had an un- 
usually large export of silver to India and China—viz., over £600,000. In the 
course of the week about £350,000 in oes has been taken to the Bank of Eng- 
land; but, on the other hand, nearly £200,000 has been withdrawn, on account 
of the Turkish Loan. 

The demand for money has not been so urgent as in the previous week. 
Some first-class bills, short dated, have been done in Lombard-street at 5} to 
52 per cent; but the more current rate is 6 to 6} per cent. 

On Monday Consols were very firm, at an advance on Saturday’s rates of % 
per cent:—For Money, they were done at 92% to 93; and for the Juae 
Account, 933; Bank Stock realised 210} to 212; Reduced, 913 to 3; 
New Three per Cents, 92}; India Stock, 226 to 229; India Bonds, 
10s. to 5s. dis.; and Exchequer Bills (March), 4s. dis. to par; June 
8s. to 4s. dis. The transactions on Tuesday were less extensive, and 
prices a shade casier :—Bank Stock, 2114 to 213}: Reduced Three per Cents, 92 
to 912; Three per Cent Consoles, 939; 92$, 93; New Three per Cents, 92; 3; 
New Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 754; Long Anauities, 1860, 3 3-164; Ditto, 
1885, 17 1-16 3; India Stock, 229; India Bonds, 3s. dis.; Exchequer Biils, 3s. to 
7s. dis.; Exchequer Bonds, 97$ to . On the following day the dealings were 
unimportanut:—Bank Stock 2103; Three per Cents uced, 9139; Three 
per Cent Consols, 923 up to 933; New Three per Cents, 924; Long An- 
nuities, 1860, 33; Ditto, 1885, 17 1-16}; India Bonds, 8s. to 72. dis. ; Ex- 
chequer Bills, March, per to 2s. prem. ; June, 2s. to 4s. dis.; Exchequer Bonds, 
97} to 983. On Thursday the arrangement of the Account chiefly occupied the 
atiention of jobber-:—Consols were rather flat, at 923 $ to93 for Transfer, and 
93% for June. The New Three per Cents marked 92 to 92}; and the Reduced, 
9142 Bank Stock, 210 to 211; March Exchequer Bills, par to 23. prem.; the 
June Do., 3s. dis., being somewhat firmer. 

The amount of business doing in most Foreign Bonds has been very mode- 
rate, Prices, however, almost generally, have been well supported :—Braziliau 
Five per Cents have marked 993; Ditto Small, 99%; Chilian Six per Cents, 
1043; Ecuador, 5g; Mexican Three per Cents, 225 4; Russian Five per Cents, 
105; Ditto, Four-and-a-Haif per Cents, 95; Sardinian Five per Cents, 95; 
Spanish Three per Cents, 44} to 45; Ditto, New Deferred, 243; Ditto Pas- 
sive, ge Ditto Coupons, not funded, 53 per cent ; Turkish Six per Cents, 98 
to 3; Ditto, Four per Cents, 1013 3; Austrian Five per Cents, 84}; Dutch 
Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 64; Dutch Four per Cents, 94, ex div.; Belgian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 95. 

Joint-stock Bank Sheres have continued firm in prices:—London and West- 
munster, 47; Avstralasia, 93; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 16}; 
Bank of London, 64; London and County, 33}; New South Wales, 423 ; Otto- 
man Bank, 6; Provincial of Ireland, 54¢; Western of Lendon, 46. 

The dealings in Miscellaneous Securities have been limited, as follows :— 
Australian Agricultural, 31; Berlin Water Works, 6}; Canada Compsny’s 
Bonds, 141; Ditto Government Six per Cents, 111}; Crystal Palace Preference, 
5}; Electric Telegraph, 96; English and Australian Copper Smelting Company, 
2; London General Omnibus, 33; Mexican and South American, 5; National 
Discount Company, 4; Netherlands Land,4; North of Europe Steam, 133; 
Peel River Land and Mineral, 2{; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 664; Ditto, 
New, 14; Royal Mail Steam, 73; St. Katharine Docks, 82; Victoria Docks, 19}. 

The Railway Share Market has been steady ; but the business transacted in it 

The following are the official closing prices 
on Thursday :— 


ORDINARY SHARES AND STocKs.—Aberdeen, 26 ; Cork, Blackrock,11; East 
Anglian, 163; Eastern Counties, 9; Great Northern, 94}; Ditto, A Stock, 79; 
Ditto, B Stock, 1264; Great Western, 61}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 88{ ; 
London and Blackwall, 7; London and Brighton, 1013; London and North- 
Western, 100}; London and South-Western, 94}; Midland, 744; Ditto, Bir- 
mingham aud Derby, 44; Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 
ex New; Norfolk, 54; North-Eastern—Berwick, 78; Ditto, Extension, 154; 
Ditto, G.N.E. Purchase, 3 dis.; Ditto, York, 55}; North Staffordshire, 11}; 
North and South-Western Junction, 10}; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolvyer- 
hampton, 26}; Shropshire Union, 46 ; South-Eastern, 71. 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Aberdeen, Seven per Cent, 116} ex div.; Cale- 
donian, 98; Great Western, Five per Cent, 984; Ditto, Birmingham Stock, 75 ; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 117; Ditto, Three-and-a-Qaarter per 
Cent, 66; Coneolidated Bristol and Birmingham Six per Cent, 135}; Ditto, 
Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 963; Ditto, Leicester and Hitchin, 874; North- 
British, 1024; North-Eastern—Berwick, 933; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolyer- 
hampton, 983; Waterford and Kilkenny, 23. 

FoREIGN.— Antwerp and Rotterdam, 82; Ardennes, 17}; Eastern of France, 
423: Grand Trunk of Canada, A issue, 12; East Indian Peninsula, 224; Great 
Luxemlourg Shares, 5§; Great Western of Canada, 9; Madras Extension, 
1035 Royal Danish, 194 ex div.; Sambre and Meuse, 11; Scinde, 74; East 
ndian, 23. 

Mining Shares haye ruled dull:—On Thursday Australian were 1}; Core 
Copper, 64; Copper Miners of England, 30}; Rhymney Iron, 22}. 


has been by no means extensive. 


THE MARKETS. 


— 


CORN EXCHANGE, May 5.—To-day’s market was very moderately supplied with English 
wheat, The demand for all kinds was by no means active, yet prices were, in most instances, 
1s to 2s per quarter bigher than on Monday last. There was an improved inquiry for foreign 
wheat, the show of which was tolerably good, at fully last week’s quotaiions. Floatiog 
cargoes were held on former terms. As the malting season is now nearly over, and as the 
in ports bave increased, the barley trade ruled heavy, at 1s. to 2s. per quarter less money. 
No change took place in the value of malt. The supplies of oats were very extensive, and 
the oat trade was heavy, at 6d. to ls. per quarter less money, Beans and peas ruled about 
stationary. The flour trade was steady, and the value of country and foreign qualities had 
an upward tendency. h 

May 7 —Wheat and flour were in fair request, at fully Monday's quotations. Otherwise 
the trade ruled heavy. 

English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 69s. to 72s.; ditto, white, 61s. to 75s.; Norfolk 
and Suffolk red, Dice ee 70s.; rye, 45s. to 488.; grinding barley, 33s. to 35s.; dis- 
tilling oO 8.5 ls 


Lincoln and Norfolk 
80s. to Sls. ; Yorkshire and Lin 


65s.; Suffolk, 478, to 48s.; Stockton and Yor! 
386. to barrel. 


cakes, £6 0s. to £6 10s. per ton. Canary, 44s. to 60s. per quarter. re 
metropolis are from 9d. to 10d,; ef house- 


The Six Weeks’ Averages.—Wheat, 638. 7.; barley, 39s. 34.; oats, 238. 6.; rye, 428. 10d.; 
‘week.—Wheat, 101,850; barley, 30,242; oats, 15,611; rye, 139; 


cargoes 
grocery lumps ate worth 53s. 
to 565. per cwt. 


Coffee.—Since our last report the transactions in nearly all kinds of coffe have been very 
limited. In prices, however, we have no chavge to notice. 3: 

Rice.—There is more business doing in our market, although the stock is over 22,000 tons. 
Prices generally are supported. 

Provisions.—The demand for Irish butter is heavy, and prices are drooping. Foreign 
quali ies have fallen totome extent, In English very little is doing. Bacon moves off 
apait at Is. cwt. lessmoney, Hams and lard are '. 

‘aliow.—This article is dull, and P.¥.C. on the spot may be purchased at 45s. to 453. 6d. 
percwt. Town tallow, 4$s., net cash. 

Oils.—Linseed oil is steady, at 20s. pet cwt.on the spot. Otherwise, the trade is dull, 
pRepentiod moves off slowly—spirits, at 30s.to 32s.; and rough, 93. to 9s. 3d. per cwt. 

ay and Straw.— ww hay, £3 15s. to £5 1bs.; cloyer ditto, £4 15s. to £6 10a.; and 


7] Riddell, 16s.; Belmont, 164. 3d.; Braddyil’s, 16s. 9d.;_ 
Haswell’s, 188,: south Hilton, 17s. 6d.; Caradoc, \7s:; Hartlepool, 163, 6d. per ton. 

Spirits. —There is a fair business doing in rum, at full prices, Proof Leewards, 2s. to 
2s. 2d.; East India, Is. 1ld. to 2s. Id. per gallon. ‘fhe brandy market is steady, at unaltered 


quotations. Raw spirit, 10s, 8d.. 
Hi demand a aut East Kent pockets, 65s. 


als.—Hasting's Hartley, 17s. 6d.; 


roof. 
ops.— The for all kinds is steady, as follows:—Mid 
to 1268; Weald of Kent, 60s. to 105s.; Sussex, 563. to 95s. 
Wool,—The See of Colonial wool commenced on 
ruled high, at an advaueo of 1d. to 2d, per I 7 
Potatoes.—Thea esntinue . 
og tro Bhs, bt 
in, 
thi trad 


ewmbtin 


8d. ; 48. Od. to 53, 53. 8d, to 6s. Bd.; veal 
dad por 8 bes to }, Bd. i 5s! 6d. to 6s. 8a.; " 


¥ 
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Newgate and Leadenhall.—Thero is a fair demand, as follows:— ; 
Beef, from 2s. 10d. to 4s. 4d.; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 44, 84.; lamb, 5s. 04. to 6s. Od.; voal, 
3s. 10d. to 5s. Od.; pork, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. per 8lbs. by the carcase. Roverr HeRsErr. 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 5 t 

C. E. BIRD, Old Broad-street, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. : 

S. WATKINS. late of Irongate-wharf, Paddington, and Dawley, near Uxbridge, brick- 
maker.-—W. BRINKLEY. ton-p'ace, Berkeley-square, builder.—J. BILTON and 
W. M. W. WEMYSS, Edward’s-terrace,.Caledonian-road, linendrapers.—J. MOORE, 
Ardwick, Manchester, liverystable keeper.—H, SAGAR, Manchester, innkeeper.—B. au 
H. CASSON, Hingston-upon- Hull, tanfiers—W. J. BABELL. Gloucester, shipbuilder.— 
B. RICHARDSON, Manchester, bleacher.—T» WHITE, Great Winchester-street, and Park- 
street, Camden-town, commission agent.—G, ROBINSON, Wellington-terrace, Clapham- 
rise, bookseller and stationar.—H. COXON, South Shields, Durham, boo xseller and stationer, 
—W. WILLIAMS and W. ROBERTS, Gwérn-y-Myndd, Molt, Flintshire, builders and 
carpenters.—J. WHITTAKER, Hulme, Manchester, flour-dealer and commission ageat, 


TUESDAY, May 6. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

R. BATEMAN and R. HARDWICKE, Carey-street, Lincoln's-!nn-fields, printers,—J. 

FLOOD, jun., and C. Kk. SCHALLER, Charles street, Middlesex Hospital, aucti®neers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J. WELCH, York-grove North, Old Kent-road, builder.—L. A. HURE, Albany- 
street, K+ gent's-park, coo’ ‘and confection’r.—H. M, MARLEY and F. REYNOLDs, 
Old Broad-street, Cty, silkmen—T, HORNER, 8t.\ John-stveet, and Bridport-place, 
Hoxton, surgeon.—T. BATE, Birmingham, hat manufacturer.—J. LIZARS, Birming- 
ham, general dealer —H. TH YLON, Birmingham, and Walsall, Staffordshire, baker.— 
G. PHILLIPSON, Stamford, Lingolnshire, wine and spirit merchant.—R. WEBB, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, ironmonger.—E. ASPINALL and J, A. ROBIN30N, Bolton-le-Moors, Lan’ 
cashire, machine-makers.—C. TUER, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, machine-maker,—3. 
ISAACS, Manchester, cigar-dealer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. r 
J, MACNAB, the Limekilns, Fife.—J. MAIN, Glasgow (deceased), grain-merchaat—W, 
MORRISON and CO., Leith, merchants. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 5th inst., at Marley House, in the county of Dublin, ths wifs of George Whitelocke 


Lloyd, Esq., of a son. 
MARRAGES. 

On the 6th inst., at St. ge gal the Rev. Sir Wm. Dunbar, Bart., William Hill, second 
son of Frederick Dawson, Esq., the Middle Temple, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of 
Arthur Rolls, Eeq., of Camden-square. 

On the 29th ult.. at Stirling, by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Brechin, uncle of the bride, 
the Hon. George Frederick Boyle, son of the late and brother of the present Ear! of Glasgow, 
to the Hon. Montagu Abercromby, only daughter of the late and sister of the present aod 
Abercromby. 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th April, atthe residence of his moth er, 21, Craven-hill, after a fow days’ illness, 
James Donaldson, Esq., of Byanen New South Wales, ryt 32. " 

On Sunday, the 4th inst., Emma, the beloved wife of Mr. W. R. Perry, of No. 2, Raleish- 
villas, Canonbury-park, Islington, aged 36 f 

On the 4th inst., at No. 2, Kildare-terrace, Westbournespark, Lady Nisbett, relict of Sir 
Jobn Nisbett, of Deane, Bart., N.B. 


ALBONI—PICCOLOMINI—ALBERTINI. 


THE group engraved on page 504 consists of three of “the bright par- 
ticular stars” who will form the splendid constellation of Italian prime 
donne at Her Majesty’s Theatre this‘season.’ ’ 

Marietta A)boni, is a popular favourite of the English public. 
Her triumphs bave often been recorded, and her lineaments have 
been depicted, in our pages. It will be remembered that she first came to 
London nine years ago (in 1847), when she appeared at the Royal 
Italian Opera. She. was then very young, and gifted with a contralto 
voice of incomparable power and beauty, approaching in depth to the 
pitch of the tenor. At the opening of the theatre she appeared as 
Arsace in “ Semiramide.” Her next appearance was in “ L’Italiana 
in Algieri,” when she charmed the audience as much by her pleasant 
comedy as by her beautiful singing. She afterwards transferred her 
services to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and has now been four or five years 
absent from England. During this interval, a considerable portion of 
which bas been passed on the Parisian Opera stage, she has matured her 
powers, enlarged the compass of her yoice without impairing its quality, 
and extended her range of characters. One of her greatest triumphs have 
been in the part of Fidés in the “ Prophéte”—a thing hardly to have 
been expected from her Italian education and training, During this 
interval, too, she has changed her condition: she is now the Countess 
Pepoli, the wife of an Italian nobleman, an enthusiastic lover of the arts, 
and a very worthy man. 

Of Signora Piccolomini we gave some account in our last number. In 
addition to what we then said, it is sufficient to add that her department 
of the stage is light and elegant comedy. Her voice is a pure soprano 
(soprano sfogato), which combines sweetness and brilliancy in a remark- 
able degree ; and in such parts as Zerlina,in “ Don Giovanni,” Adina, in 
the “ Elisir d’Amore,” &c., she has captivated all Italy by her youthful 
beauty and graceful vivacity. 

Madame Albertini, in a different line, is as great a favourite as Picco- 
lomini. She belongs to what has been called the large dramatic school, 
and her proper branch of the stage is the opera seria, to which she is 
peculiarly fitted, by her face and figure, the quality of her voice, and her 
power of expressing the stronger passions with breadth and energy. In 
* Norma,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ La Favorita,” and other parts which ap- 
pertain to lyrical tragedy, she is admitted to be without a rival in Italy. 
Her most recent triumph has been at Florence, where, in “Les Vépres 
Siciliennes,” she has created a furore which still continues. Madame Al- 
bertini is said to be of English parentage; but this, we believe, is but 
partly the case, her mother being Italian, while she herself is wholly 
Italian by education. She is mow about five-and-twenty,in the flower of 
her age, and the fullest possession of her faculties. 


SCENE FROM THE “WINTERS TALE,” AT THE 
PRINCESS’ THEATRE. 


WE noticed last week the gorgeous production of “ The Winter's Tale,” 
at the Princess’ Qheatre. The revival continues its unprecedented 
success, and if possible, increases in effect and attraction with every per- 
formance. ‘The whole is now mellowed by repetition, and so much 
time has been gained, that the play terminates before half-past eleven. 
We; this week present the famous “Statue Scene,” one of the 
most effective incidents in the play ; and postpone, till a future oo- 
casion, a representation of the “ Desceat of Zuna in her car” which 
our artists have prepared, but for which we have this week been 
unable to find room. Instead of making any further remarks of our 
own upon the beauties and merits of this the most splendid of 
all the Shakspearean revivals, for which the public is indebted to 
“genius, the taste, and the liberality of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, we 
borrow from the columns of the Morning Post the following re- 
marks upon the nature and the value of such illustrations. ‘If the 
perfection of dramatic representations,” says our contemporary, “ be 
*to hold the mirror up to nature,’ to show the very form and manner of 
the times, most unquestionably everything that, by means of visual 
accessories, scenery, costumes, and decoration, may conduce to this end 
must be esteemed of great value in the production of that perfect image 
which it is the intent and object of the dramatic poet to ‘mirror,’ and, in 
that respect, must be considered as essential to the true and perfect effect 
as colour is to the portrait, or perfume to the flower. Shape and shade 
may alone, no doubt, convey a partial representation of the figure or the 
flower, but there is still wanting that which, if present, would make either 
areality. Viewed by the light of common sense, one would not hesitate 
to pronounce this a canon of the dramatic art as indisputable as it is ob- 
vious. Criticism, however, has stepped in to confound common sense, 
and there have not been wanting learned non-naturals, both amongat 
ourselves and in Germany, who assure us, especially in relation to 
Shakepeare, that these things are of no importance—that their presence 
or absence is a matter indifferent—that Shakspeare’s men and women 


the mass of mankind at once recognise, as by an unerring instinct, the 
right, and hail‘it approvingly whenever it is exhibited to them. This 
high office Mr. Kean has taken upon himself, and he has had the courage, 
in its discharge, to break through venerable anachronisms and disregard 
time-honoured utopisms. In doing so, he has, indeed, met with somewhat 
of that resistance and reclamation which it is the fate of all reformers to 
encounter ; but such trifles have not deflected him from his purpose, or 


pan haat Testy course; and he has had his reward in the unanimous 
su , of the public and the recognition of the svundness of his views. 
The value of such illustrations is somewhat greater and higher than 
the mere gratification of the moment, or even than the improvement of 
our taste and perception of the fine arts. They are valuable as history, 
of which are in truth a portion; history represented in action as 
others | it in narrative. And thus, as a historian, in a practically 


illustrative sense, Mr. Kean may not unfitly be classed with Alison, Ma- 


caulay, and Grote, He shows what 


‘a 


they ‘ell, He breathes animation into 


May 10, 1856,] 


AMUSEMENTS, $c. 
OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE.—On MON- 


DAY and di the Week will be presented Shakspeare's 
Play of THE WINTER'S TALE; Leonte: Mr. C. Kean; Her- 
miove by Mrs.C. Kean. Preceded by The BR VANQUISHED. 


ATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—MON- 


DAY, MAY 19%, and during the Week, the greatly successfu! 
Gomedy of the EVIL GENIUS: Tom Ripstone, the Evil Genius: 
Mr. Buckstone; Lady Ringwood, Miss Reynolds. After which the 
renowned Spanish Dancer, Senora PEREA NENA, in the brilliant 
Ballet of EL raced Baie 2 the revived Burlesque Tragedy of 
TOM THUMB: Tom Thumb by Master Bundy, his first appearance 
in London ;cenclnding with UEL PEREZ in ths Ballet of THE 
ABBE in LOVE. 


EATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Monday 

and during the Week (Wednesday excepted), LIKE AND 
UNLIKE, with Urgent Private Affairs; to conclude with My Precious 
Betsy. Wednesday, Green Bushes, and Urgent Private Affuirs. 


RS. FANNY KEMBLE’S LAST TWO 
READINGS prior to her departure for America.—This 
Morning, May 10, at 3 po MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING ; and 
on Wednesday Evening, May l4th, at 8 p.m., (Her Last in 
England), KING LEAR —WILLIS'S ROOMS, King-strovt, Sv, 
James's. Numbered Stalls,7s.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 38 
Tickets may be obtained at Mitchell's, Royal Library, Old Bond- 
street; Chappell's, 60, New Bond-street; Cramer and Beale's, Regent- 
street; and at the Rooms, 


ISS P. HORTON’S POPULAR ILLUS- 


TRATIONS.—Mr. and Mrs. T. GERMAN REED will give 
their NEW ENTERTAINMENT, consisting of Musical and Charac- 
teristic Mlustrations, introducing a variety of amusing and interesting 
scenes from real life, with English, French, and Italian Songs, 
EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at the ROYAL GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, commencing at Eight o’Clock, 
and terminating at a quarter-past Ten. Prices of admission, 2s., 1s.; 
Stalls, 3s., which can be secured at the Gallory during the day, A 
Morving Performance every Saturday ut Threa o’Clock, when the 
Free List will be suspended. No Performance on Sacurlay evenings. 


USICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, MAY 13, 
Ernst, Cooper, Hill, Piatti, and Mad. Schumann will play 
Quartet in G, Mozart Air with Variations; Op. 36, Beethoven; 
Quariet; Posth. Andante and Scherzo and Grand Trie, C minor, 
Mendelssobn. Tickets to be had at the usual places. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


HIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
"PAINTINGS by Modern Artists of the FRENCH SCHOOL is 
NOW OPEN to the Public, at the GALLERY, 121, PALL-MALL, 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
H. FRODSHAM, Secretary. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC: 


HOLLAND, UP THE RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 
every evening (except Saturday), at8o’clock. Stalls (which can 
be taken from a\plan at the Box-office every day, between 1! aad 
4, without any extra charge), 3s.; Area, 26.; Gallery, !s. The Morn- 
ing Representations take place every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satar- 
day, at 3 o'clock.—EGYPTIAN HALL. 


8. WOODIN’S OLIO of ODDITIES, 


with a New Loco-Joko Lyric, OFF BY THE TRALN, 
EVERY EVENING at Eight, at the POLYGRAPHIC HALIM, 
King William-street, Strand. ox-office open from Eleven to Five. 
Morning Performance every Saturday, at Two o'Clock. 


NTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS.— 


The Exhibition cf 350 Photographs, taken in the Crimea by 
Mr. Reger Fenton, to which is added the Collection taken by Mr. 
Robertson after the fall of Sebastopol, is OPEN DAILY at the 
Rooms, Corner of St. James’s-street, Entranes PICCADILLY, from 
10 to 6.—Admission is.—Messrs. AGNEW ana SONS, the Proprietors, 
have accorded admissions to such Pupils of the School of Art, at 
Marlborough Honse, as Mr. Burchett pleases to give tickets to. 


E BEAUTIFULLY-PAINTED DIO- 


RAMA of the FAR INTERIOR of SOUTH AFRICA,now open at 


scenery by 

the Bavage Tribes. Mr. Gordon Cumming pe! 
Diorama in his new and popular Entertainment every Eveni 
except Saturday. A Morning Performance on Saturday at 3. Piaoo, 
by Mr. HARRIES WILSON. Admission, Is.; Stalls, 2s.; Resurved 
Seats, 3s. Children half-price in the reserved seats, 

“One of the most interesting and remarkable entertainments on 
record.”"—Literary Gazette. 


T. MARTIN’S-HALL WILL OPEN on 


WHIT-MONDAY, MAY 12th, and coatinue for a short time 
only.—Daily at 3 and 8. The EXHIBITION of the WALPOLE 
ISLANDERS from LAKE HUKON, comprising the great Head Chief 
and Orater, PE ‘TO-E-KIE-SIC, with his chosen band of Warriors, 
their Squaws und Children. The Entertainment will include a 
variety of Dances, Medicine Feast, Scalping 4cen3, and Mode of 
Concetta accompanied with a Lecture by Mr. Henry Eicke, 
who deliver a highty-iateresting descrip ion of their manaers 
and customs, accompanied with descriptive music. Pianist, Mr. 
Henri Boner; Cornet-A-piston, Mr. W. Philips. Admission—Stalls, 
4s.; Reserved Seats. 2s.; Back Ditto, ls. Stalls can be takeu io ad~ 
vance at Mitchell's Royal Library; and at the Hall from 1? till 2. 

Mauaging Director, Mr. VAN HARE. 


HITSUN HOLIDAYS !—Great intellectual 


Treat for Old and Young!—The PARISIAN AUTOMAT\ at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilty, are now exhibited daily, from 11 
till 5, and from 7 till 10, to crowds of spectators anxious to admire 
these wonderful mechanical figures, to which the arjiat bas suc- 
ceeded in giving an artificial hfe: “ALIVE OR NOT ALIVE?" is 
the general question, Admission, One Shilling; Stalls, Two Shii- 
lings; Children half-price.—Opinions of the Press:—‘' An exhibition 
well worth the attsntion of all ons who feed their intellect with 
sights.”"—Times, April 3. ‘‘It is certainly as near an approximation 
to nature as we believe it possible for human ingenulty to accom- 
plish.”"—The Era. ‘These mechanical figares, as a whole, have 
never been equalled; and they merit the Ct pray of both young 
andold. We have had nothing like them the metropotis.”— 
Morning Herald, April7. “ We cao safely recommend all who are 
fond of encouraging mechanical genius to pay a visit to this novel 
exhibition.’—The Weekly Register, Apri! 12. 


OYAL PANOPTICON. — WHITSUNTIDE 


HOLIDAYS.—Madame Anna Thillon, Miss Poole, Miss Las- 


celles, Senora Marietta, and Mrs. Henri a dips Mr. Augustus | 
Braham, Mr. Frank Bodda, Mr. Ransford, with the celebrated Spanisa 
Mr. B. Wells; Violoncello, Mr. Horatio Chipp: 


Minstrels Flut 
ecfarlane (aged nine years), and Master Ileinrick 


Pianoforte, Miss 
Werner; Grand Organ, Mr, E. ‘T. Cbipp, accompanyist, Mr. Charles 
B €, Will appear on Whit-Mond: y, Wednesday, and Friday, at 
Ei o'clock. Admission, One Shilling; Children aud Schools, - 
price. Lower Gallery, one shilling extra. 


/ American 
OPTICAL DIORAMA, with Dissolvin 
ia exnee by Mr. Leicester Bucks 


Quostion.—New 
Views, of CENTRAL A. 


ingham. Daily, at 4.15, Admission, ls. 

— 

FRovaL PANOPTICON, Leicester-square.— 
WHITSUNTIDE gramme: Daily at 12, 

Whitworth’s Machinery in +1, Grand Organ: 1,30, 

Voltaic Electricity; 2, Heinke’s } A and Subaqueous 

Light; 2.50, Lecture; 3.: ic “Machine; 4.15, New 


Diorama of Views in Central America; 455, Luminous 
watic Fountain. Every Evening at 8,1. “the 
Minstrels. “Anite rtd - M. mie sD 


RAND BAZAAR and 


PLANTS —Mesers. WATERER and GOD) 
Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey, have the honour 4 
have made arrangements with Mr. T. B. Siny 
BITION of their AMERICAN PLANTS in 
in Athturnhem Park, adj Cremorne 
future advertisements. 


A SENSE L Ta f (TS,—! 
chasers will find the largest Stock on SALE at the BAKER- 
STREET BAZAAR, the man jurers biting free 


and Dairy, essrs. 
Garett, Howard, Coleman Crom, arly Hx 
rapper Royrpe a a Exel Delivered 


: same as if from the works. 


| Pelt 


IMPLEMENTS.—Pur- 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


NEW BOOKS, $. 


ney cea TESTE ORR 
EMOIRS of the COURT of the REGENCY, 
Moen tste Sea ae aa a 

ben per Court—volumes 


“* Here are two giodly volumes on the 
I» up: 


full of new sayings, pictures, anecdotes 
much secret history.’’"— Ai m. 

“ Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the 
stirring events of the Regency are to be viewed.'"’—Literary Gazette. 

TRAVELS in PERSIA, GEORGIA, and KOOR- 
DISTAN, with Sketches of the Cossacks and the Caucasus. By Dr. 
MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols. 

* Replete with information respecting the history, the present con- 
dition, and the prospects of the countries of which it treats.”"—Joha 


Boll. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENGLISH 
NURSES. the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex ence in the Hos- 
pitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY VOLUNTEER. 2 vols., 


with Ill«strations, 21s. 

LAKE NGAMI: or, Explorations and Discoveries 
during Four Years’ Wanderings in South-Western Africa. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. | vol. royal 8vo, with Map and 
upwards of 50 Llustrations representing Sporting Adventures, Sub- 
jects of Natural History, Landscape Scenes, &c. 30s, 

A SUMMER in NORTHERN EUROPE, in- 
cluding Sketches in Sweden, Norwav, Finland, the Aland Isles, 
Gothland, &c. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols. 2is. 

HURST and BLACKETT (Successors to H. Colburn), 


THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, By the 
Author of “The Head of the Family,” &c. 

“In ‘John Halifax ' the author has made a considerable advance 
upen her previous works. tet Septal is consistently conceived, 
and very truthfully delineated. ¢ incidents, the scenes, are painted 
with a power that sustains the attention of the reader.’'—Spectator. 

MODERN SOCIETY IN ROME. By J. R. BESTE 
Esq., Author of “The Wabash,” &c. 3 vols. 

MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS. By the 
Author of *‘ Woman's Devotion.” 3 vols. 

LILLIESLEAF: the concluding Passages in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside. New and cheaper 


edition. Compiete in one vol. 10s. 6d. 
The SORROWS of GENTILITY. By Miss 
JEWSBURY, Author of ‘‘ Constance Herbert,” &c. 2 vols. 


HUEST end BLACKETT, (Successors to Henry Colburn). 


Cheap Edition, with all the late Improvements, and Portraits of 


every Queen, in 8 vols , 7s. 6d. each, 
IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

* A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a 
mass of every kind of historical matter of interest which industry 
apd research could collect.’’—Athenewum 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers (Successors to Henry Colburn). 


Twelfth Edition, with 15 Illustrations, 6s., bound, 
HE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

“ Independently of its value as an original narrative, and its useful 
and interesting information, th's wi rk is remarkable for the colouring 
power and pley of fency with which its descriptions are enlivened. 
Among its greatest and most lasting chaims is its reverent and 
serious spirit.”—Quarterly Review. 

HURST and BLACKETT (Successors to Henry Colburn). 


Now ready, One Vol , with 1500 E EET Arms, 
IR BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1856. 
Dorrected to the present tine from the Personal Communications of 
the Nobility, &c. 
“*Tho beat Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage.""—Globe. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers (Successors wo H. Colburn.) 


Just published, crown 8yo, 2s., cloth, lettered, 
YHE GOOD TIME COMING. By T. 8S. 
ARTHUR, Author of “The Maiden,"’ “The Wife,’ “ The 
Mother,” &c. 
J. 8. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's-inn. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE'S ENTOMOLOGY.—SEVENTH AND 
CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, in One closely-printed Volume, of 600 pages, crown 
8vo, price 5s., cloth, 


NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or, 


Elements ef the Natural History of Insects. Comprising an 
Account of Noxious and Useful Insects; of their Metamorphoses, 
Food, Stratagems, Societies, Motions, Hybernation. Instinct, &c 
2s WILUIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.8., Rector of Barham; and 

ILLIAM SPENCE, Esq., F.R.8S., F.L.S. Seventh Fdition, with an 
Appendix relative to the Origin and ‘Progress of the Work. 

jis work is pow published at one-sixth of the price of the sixth 
edition, so as to bring it within reach of all desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the Natural History of Insects and thus carrying out 
more effectually the Object of the authors— that of introducing others 
to a branch of science which they had found so delithtful. Though 
compressed by a sinaller type into one vo:ume, it contuins every line 
of the sixth edition, which included much new matter not in the five 
vey ers editons: and to render ths work more complete, the ac- 
count of its origin and progress, furnished by Mr. Spence to the Life 
EA IEY. by Mr. Freeman, is, with his permission, givea as an 

ix. 
Pe dorlons LonemAnN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA- 


ZINE. ‘Twopence Monthly. Written by Accomplished 
Authors. Illustrated by Famous Artists. The May Number of this 
Magazine commences a new volume; and its past succeys has en- 
abied the Proprietors to make such arrangements with Authors, 
Artists, and Printers as will seave it unrivalied. It wi!l be printed 
on superior paper and with increased care. ‘The Ilustra'ions (always 
many and good) will really be the best obtainable. Thus the Pro- 

jetors have already obtained the services of Birket Foster, John 
eech, and Noel Humphreys. These gentlemen have undertaken 
to illustrate a Tale by the Editor, the “Path of Roses," commencing 
in the May number. Other eminent Artists will iUlusirate shorter 
Stories Poems, &c., among which will be found an interesting 
series of “Tales of tho Operas.” Articles on subjects peculiarly in- 
teresting to Women will frequently appear—as hitherto. The 
sig easaee will also preve ve its reputation for usefulness as well 
as interest. A Memb-r of the Royal College of Surgeons—a man 
of large experience in Public Hospitals—will contribute a series of 
articles for guidance in Medical and Surgical Emergencies. These 
parece will be found under the head “The Doctor.” Valuable 
ipes for the Toilette and the Household will alvo be liberally 
supplied. The Work-:able Depar ment is now placed ia the expe- 
rienced hands of Mrs. PULLAN. And the Proprietors feel confident 
that the result of these urrangements will be, # Mayaziny uoap- 
pone its class. A Specimen Number will be seat by the Pao- 
her, 8. O. BERTON, 18, Bouveie-street, London, on receipt of three 
stamps. Or order of any Bookseller. 


ARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 


Makers, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, the cheapest house in the 


world. No chargo for stamping. No cha ge for camenting en- 
ve'opes. No charge for carriage to the country on orders over 20s 
Cream-leld Note, 5 quires for6d, | Superior Envelopes, 4d. per 100, 
Thick ditto, 5 qaires for la. Piack Bordered, tid. per 100, 
Commercial Note, 5 quires for Is, | Queen's Livad ditio, i4 per doz. 
Bordered Note, 5 quires for ls, Office Envelop:s. 5s. per 1000, 
India Note, 5 quires, Is. 100 Cards printed fur Is 6d. 
Letter Paper, 48. per ream. Good Copy-booas, 2*. per doz. 
Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d ” Best Wax, 3s. 64. per Ib, 

Straw Writing Paper, 38. ,, Good Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100, 
y Crest Lie cut for 5s, 
Bo en Price list sent post-free. 
Copy Address—Parkins and Gotto, 24 and 25, Oxford-street. 


Outside Foolscap, fs. 64. 


EDDING STATIONERY.—The Largest 
Assortment, Newest Patterns, and Latest Alterations.— 
PAKKINS and GOTTO, 25, Oxford-street. Patterns sent post-free, 


ARKINS and GOTTO’S NEW WRITING 


PAPER; made from Straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It 
has @ hard and smooth surface, can be written upon on both sides, 
with either metal or quill pen, is much pleasanter to write up: n than 
any other paper, and nearly half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
Parkins and Gotto, Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxfurd-st:eet.+ 


“The fipest we ever saw.‘’—Art-Journal.. 

“ One of the wonders of the ege.""—Britannia. 
“ Invaluable aid to intellectual progress.”"—Glode. 
“ Wonderful instrument."—Times. 


TEREOSCOPES.--IMMENSE REDUCTION 
) in PRICE.—In Mahogany, 4s. and 7s. 6d.; in choice woods, to 
warranted. PH! RRAPHIC VIEWS, ils. per dozen. 
in Scenes, Ruins, Old &c., by the first artists. Orders 
£1 end upwards carniege- .—LONDON STEREOSCOPIC 
Panes che Cheapelie, an 318, Oxford-street.—Just out, Pom- 
id , from 2s, upwards, 


—_ 


2 


TORRELL’S SEALING-WAX 


£ 


LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC, gc. 
E PIANISTA for MAY (No. 194), price 


2s., contains six Songs from “Ii Trovatore." No. 180, price 

oT iptecenl ob aeaetntsnin sheet: Gongs. wae 185, price 2s., six 

| English words. Post-free for stamps. 
GaY and Co., 67, Paternoster-row. 


VWERDI’S SONGS in the MUSICAL 
a BOUQUET, 3d. each, viz.—We'll Smile and be Happy, the 
Brindisi, from “La Traviata;” Fair Shines the Moon (La Donna), 
from “ Kigoletto;” Doubt not my love (Di tale), Her charming smile 
ou Balen), and The Troubadour’s Song (Ah! che le Morte), from 
Ii Trovatore.” The five songs, free by post, for 17 stamps, The 


Popular and Correct Editions. ‘Musical Bouquet Office, ly2, High 
Holbern. 


/ ALFE.GOOD NIGHT! GOOD NIGHT, 
BELOVED! Serenade. The voetry by LONGFELLOW; 
the music by BALFE; sung by Sims Reeves. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ALFE.—The REAPER and the FLOWERS; 
Song. The poetry by LONGFELLOW; the music by BALIE; 
sung by Miss Dolby. Price 2s. 6d. 

BCOSEY and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
ALFE.—TRUST HER NOT. Duet. The 

poetry by LONGFELLOW;; the music by BALFE; sung by 

Brougham, Price 3s. 
Boosky and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


A TRAVIATA. WE'LL LAUGH and SING 
all CARES AWAY: the celebrated Brindisi from Verdi's new 
Opera, with English words by RYAN. Price 2s. The whole of the 


music in *‘ La Traviata " is published by BOOSEY and Son: i 
Library, 28, Holles-street. > y S, Musical 


ES Si SE ale een SS Sa ee ee 

A TRAVIATA VALSE by MONTAGNE, 

on Verdi's new Opera, is just ne superbly illustrated, 

price 4s. Alto LA TRAVIATA QUADRILLE, by LAURENT, price 
38. Boosey and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


N CHDMANN.— ISABELLE: Romance for 


the Pianoforie on a beautiful French air, the last production 
| of Rodelf Nordmann, the most popular pianoforte composer of the 
day. Price 2s. 6d. 


Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


THE WL 
fel ON THE WIND, new Song by 
STEPHEN GLOVER, price 2s. post-free; also tha Duets— 
‘The Wind and the Harp, price 2s. 6d.; and We are Fairies of the Sea, 
words by J. E. CARPENTER, price 2s. 6d. post-free. The most 
effective of all Mr. Glover's popular compositions. 
CHAPPELL and Co , 50, New Bond-street, 


| 


ERDI.—_LA TRAVIATA and IL TROVA- | 


TORE.— The Vocal Music and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
folos and Duets, by W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, from both of 
these admired Operas. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. 201, Regent-street. 


} 

| OPULAR SONG.—SOMETHING to LOVE 

| ME. Composed by E.L. HIME. Price 2s.; sent 

| free. In conecquence of the great success of this favourite Song, Mr. 

| Hime has published two Editions—one in F, for Soprano; and one in 

| D, tor contralto.—_Durr and HopGsoN, 65, Oxford-street; where 

may be had, “ Leok always on the sunny side,” and ‘‘We yet may 

meet again '—two celebrated tenor songs, by the same composer. 
HANTS.—A Set of Eight Double Chants, com- 

posed by JAMES WALTERS, Sept., 1855. Arranged for Four 


Voices and Organ or Pianoforte. To be had of the Author at 59, 
Borough-road, London. Price 1s. 6d.; or postage-free for 18 stamps. 


\{ DME. JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT LIND’S 


! 

| favourite SONGS, as rung at Windsor Castle, before her 

| Mos: Gracious Majesty the Queen, and at the Hanover-square Rooms: 
—The Herd+men’s Song, 6d.; Tanzlied and Dalekarlien (with Swe- 
dish and English Words) and Norwegian Shepherd Song, Is.; and 
Mendelssohn's Die Sterne Echauven, the Beaming Stars (German and 
English Words), Is. tent postage-free. Published by EWER and 
Co., 390, Oxford-etreet, Sole Publishers of Mendelssohn's complete 


Works. 
ENTER- 
late Miss 


M isS P. HORTON’S Popalar 
TAINMENT.—The favourite So. iE) HED 
Heise eke of the FAIR: ae by. is, Reed ( = ’ ns 
orton) in her amusing Entertain: ** Popular Illustrations,” 
published by CRAMER BEALE, 35 Gb, 201, Regent-street. = 


18S POOLE’S New and Popular Song, 
MAY GUARDIAN ANGELS HOVER NEAR THEE, com- 
posed for her by FRANK ROMER, which is so enthusiastically re- 


ceived at all the concerts, is published Durr DESO: 
Oxford-street. m y peas Atte 


EW POLKA.—The RHINE POLKA. By 


T. BROWN. Price 2s. 6d., pest-free. This lively and agree- 
able compotition, by the Composer of the “ Festival” and “* Agnes” 
Polkas is xdmi ably adapted to dance to. 

Durr and Hoposon, 65, Oxford-street. 


HE META WALTZ. By the composer of 
the Beaufort Polka. Elcgantly illustrated and played by the 


Coléstreem Guards. Price 2s., postage-free. 
ADDISON, HOLLI and 1 UCAS, 210, Regent-street. 


AY R. CRIVELLI begs to inform his Friends 

and the Public thata Third Edition of the ART of SINGING, 
enlerged end newly wranged in the form of a grammatical system 
of rules for the cultivation uf the voice, may be had at his residence, 
71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Musicsellers’. 


ERR CARL A. LAUE, Professor of the 

CITHER, begs to apnounce that he will RETURN to LON- 

DON on the 10th of JUNE next. Communications to be addressed 
tojhis residence, 17, Woburn-place, Russ ll-square. 


(EO. LUFF and SON'S PIANOFORTES | 


and Impreved PATENT HARMONIUMS with the New Stops 
for HIBE, with choice of Purchase. Instyuments a little used very 
cheap.— 103, Great Russell-sireet, Bloomsbury. 


: , —— r 7 

OOSEY’S ROTAKY CORNET-A-PISTONS. 
This beautiful instrument still retains its high position as’ 
superior to all other nodels, both os regards perfect intenation and! 
ease of bic wing. Irie reven guiness with vuives, or nine guindas! 
With oviinders. The largest and most varied stock of Cornets-a- | 
Fistons Ly Boosey and Hesson will be found in Boosey and Sons’ 
extensive Show-reoms, No. 24, Holles-eireet. Prices from 3 to 13 
gdineas each, in brass, silver. and goid.- Just ready, Boosey’s New 


Cornet Turcr, price 5s.; end the Cornet Miscellany, by mas 
Harper, poblished every month, price 3a: 
*CONCERTINAS.—These 


G EORGE CASH’'S 


i nrivailed tpstrumen’s ere manuf,ctured und r the personal 
superintendence (f Mr George Cese. the eminent professor aud per- 
former, ‘splely by Hoorey sud S-ns, 24. Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square.) Prices ucm 4 to 12 guineus each, with 48 keys, and in a 
variety of woods. Full particulars giat’s. Just publizhed, a Third 
Edition of Mr. Cene's Concertina Instructions, price 7s. 6d.; and La 
Sounembola, complete, for Concertina, 4s. Also, the Concertina Mis- 
celiany, by George Case, published every month, price 2s. 6d. 


= . 

N USICAL BOX DEPOT, 54, Corphill, 

. London, for the sale of SWISS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
made by the celebrated Messrs. Nicole, Frtres, of Geneva, Large 
sizes, four airs, Min. Jong, £4; six airs, 1S in, long, £6 6s.; eight airs, 
20in, long, £8; and twelve airs, 20}in. long, £12 12s.; containing 
selections from the most eminent composers, includ popular, 
national, and operatic airs, together with hymns and ot sacred 
music, Also @ variety of Swiss Musical Snuff-boxes, playing two 
tunes 14s. 6d, and 18s.; three tunes, 30s.; and four tunes, 40s. each. 
Printed lists of tunes, &c., may be had gratis, and post-free on 
application. 


USICAL-BOX REPOSITORY, 32, Lud- 


i _gate-street (opposite Evorington’s), London.—WALES and 
M‘CULLOCH aro direct Importers of Nicole Frére's celebrated 
MUSICAL BOXES, playing, with unrivalled brilliancy of tone, the 
best .Popular, Operatic, and Sacred Music. Large sizes, four airs, £4; 
, six, £6 6e.; eight, £8; twelve airs, £12 128. Snuff-boxes, two tunes, 
ida. 6d. and 18s. ; t! 30s. ; four tunes, 406. Catalogue of tunes, &c., 

gratis, and post-free, on application. 


_PNOLEIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 


PIANOFORTES.—H. T., the original Maker of a Twenty-five 
| Guinea Pianoforte, has, by the care he has devoted to all branches 


| ofthe manufacture, obtained the highest reputation throughout the 
universe for his iakieoevents, ‘un he] in durability Sar delicacy 
collence in standing in tune 


| of touch, more especially for r ex 
| in the various climates of our colonies. In elegant walnut, rose- 
cases, packed for abroad for £2 10s. extra. 


factory, 27, 28, and 29, King William-street, 


wood, and 
H. TOLKIEN’S 
London-bridge. 


and 
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OCIETY of FRIENDS of FOREIGNERS in 


~ DISTRESS: established 1806. Jubilee year, 1856. 
Under the of 


The QUEEN'S Most Excellent MAJESTY, 
His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT, 
And most of the European Sovereigns, 

The JUBILEE FESTIVAL of tbis Charity will be celebrated om 
vans at 2lst MAY next, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
str 
‘The Right Hon, the Earl Seats President of the Cowacil, ia 

chair. 


STEWARDS. 
His Excellency the Count de Bernstorff, the Prussian Ambassador 
His Excellency the Baron de Cetto, the Bavarian Ambassador 
| His Excellency the Count Kielmann: , the Hanoverian Ambassador 
His Excellency Constant-ne Musurus , the Ottoman Ambassador 
His Excellency General Oxholme, the Danish Ambassador 
His Fxcellency the Ceunt de Persigny, the French Ambassador 
His F xsellency the Count de Vitzthum, the Saxon Ambassador 
His Excellency 5. Van de Weyer, the Be! Ambassador 
A. Rucker, Esq., Minister Resident of the Hense Towns 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowb: 
The Right Hon. Henry 
The Lord Robert Grosveno r, M.P. 
Chevalier J.C. C Beil, Consul-General of tiomee & 
Adolphus Brandt, Esq’, Consul- General of Bav: 
Chevalier O. Delepierre, Consul-General of Belgium 
John Benjamin Heath, Esq., Consul-General of Sardinia 
Chevalier B. Hebeler, Consul-General of Prussia, &c. 
A. C. Ionides, Esq.,Consul-General of Greecs 
Chevalier J. W. May, Consul-General of the Netherlands 
John Simson, Esq., Consul-General of Baden 
| Chevalier C. Tottie, Consul-General of Sweden and Norway 
A. Wehner, Esq., Consul-General of Hanover 
Fletcher Wilson, Esq., Consul-General of Denmark 
bts eon rom Pendergast Vereker, LL.D., H.B.M., Consul at Rie 
ir ee, &e. 


Alfred Benecke, Feq. John Louis Lemmé, Esq. 
F. W. Benecke, Esq. D. Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
| Edmund Brandt, Esq. George Moore, Esq. 
| Richard Brandt, Feq. H. O. Von Post, 5 
J. H. Camphausen, Esq. C. A. Preller, Esq. 
Rev. F. T. Carlson. A. Rehder, Esq. 


Henry Cazenove, Eeq.} 

John Deacon, Esq. 

Alexis James Doxat, Esq. 

| Jobn Draper, Esq. 

Henry Richmond Droop, Esq. 
Francis J. Field, Esq. 

George Grenfell Glyn, Esq. 
Henry W. Goschen, Eeq. 
Cornelius Fanbury, Esq. 
Prof. A. W. Hoffman, Dr. Ph. J.P. Tate, Esq. 
Henry Hoffman, Esq. C. G. Thornton, Esq. 


In announcing the celebration of the Jubilee, the Committee ven- 
ture to hope that the friends and supporters ofthe above Charity will, 
through their increased liberality on this interesting occasion, enable 
the Directors to appropriate a considerable surplus to some 8 
purpose connected with the objects of the Society, by which its use- 
fulness may beinc eased, andits Jubilee be kept in perpetual remem- 
brance. he present idea is to increase the number of the Society’s 
pensioners or the amount of the pension, but this must depend upon 
the extra sum subscribed on the occasion, 

Dinner on table at six o'clock precisely. Tickets (20s. each) may 
be had of the Stewards, of the Committee, of the Secretary, ani at 
the Tavern. By order of the Jubilee Committes, 
| WILLIAM CHAS, LAURIE, Secret ary. 
| 10, Finsbury-chambers, London-wall, 3rd May, 1856 


AVAL EDUCATION, SOUTHSEA.— 


Young Gentlemen are prepared for entry into her Majesty's 
service as Naval Cadets, &c., by Mr. THOMAS EASTMAN, R.N. 
five years Naval Instructor of H.M.S. ‘ Excellent." 
2 ‘The course of ‘egy aaa alae rp es or Se eal oo 
jar guages, History, phy, Mathematics, Na’ yion, Nauti 
| Astronomy, Steam, ke. The tollowing have passed f»r Naval Cadets, 
| and entered H.M. Service from Mr. Eastman’s establishment during 

the last six months :— 


Sigmund Kiicker, Esq. 
F. W. Sack, Esq. 
Alexander Schlusser, Esq. 
Samuel Scott, Esq. 

H W. Segelcke, Esq. 

G. A. Sieveking, Esq. 
Augustus Sil'em, Esq. 
Russell Sturgis, Esq. 

J. Stohwasser, Esq. 


FIRST APPOINTMENT, 


Lord A. W. Montgomerie .. ++ Conqueror 
Mr. T. H. larcom o oy +» Brunswick 
—W.H.C.8elby .. « +» Brauswick 

—J.C Smith .. - os «+ Centurion 

—W. Collins .. os - +. Centurion 

— L.N. Moncrieff (first) .. +. Victory 

— C.C. Rising .. es ee «. Victory j Passed onthe 
—A.H.Markbam .. o +. Victory 3 

— N. Maskelyne ee oo «. Impregnable {f Ex: nination 
-—-C.Masn .. os es -» Impregnable! Jan. 25 

— A. W. Benyon ae oe -- Impregnable) 

— K.L. Byng . oe oe -. Arrogant 

—T.Nesham .. - «+ Conqueror 

— H.C. Wallis e +» Centurion 

—J.R. Marsden ae e. Euryalus 

— J. Anderson «+» Euryalus 

— W. E. Garnett +. Exmouth 

— E. J. Easther oe oy .» Brunswick 

— J. 0.B,Sceales .. o- ++ Curagoa 


Eastern Parade, near the Castle, Southsea. 


RIEVANCES of the POOR-LAW SUR- 


GEONS.—At a MEETING of the MEDICAL OFFICERS of 
the BOSTON UNION, held on the 30th ult., the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to:— 

Ist. That this meeting considers the movement made by Mr- 
Griffin to improve the position and remuveration of the Union Sur- 
geons is jusily called for, and deserving their most energetic 
support, and thatthe thanks Of this meeting be given to Mr. Griffin. 

2ud. That the salaries of the Medica! Officers, compared with their 
arduous duties, end the expenses of performing them, are “ out of all 
reasonable match.” The cost of horse keeping in the country dis- 
tricts, and of the medicines and appliences being, in some instances, 
more than the salary and fees all waken together. 

ard. That because private practice is iatermixed with that of the 
Union it is iniquitous and unjust to expect the private patients to pay 
for the physic uf the paupers in the indirect way thas is now done, 
and according 10 the view first established when this New Poor-law 
came into operation; and when the village residences of isolated 
practitioners were made the centre of Poor-law districis. 

4th. That a fair reward to the medical officers is for the benefit of 
the ratepayers and of the paupers, and in accordance with the 
wishes of the latter; and that the cost of physic, inclusive of salaries 
and extras, in the country districts does not amount to a rate of a 
penny in the pound. according to the parish assessments. 

Sth. "That the foregoing resolutions establish the existence of abuses 
upcu Prysic, aod that the Medical Officers lock to Government alone 
fur their redress. 

6th. Thet the way to remedy the evil is to ascertain from every 
Medical Officer, as nearly as he can give, the expenses of his district, 
the population and acreage, the regular and endemic diseases, and to 
remunerate him by a fixed salary accordingly; and that fees are to be 
allowed for extras upon a fair and equitable scale. This being betier 
for the country than payment by per case. 

7th. Thet a payment of 5s. per quarter be wade by each Officer of 
the Union. 

th. That a copy cf these Resolutions be sent to the Medical Journals, 
end to the Times end the ILLUSTRATED LoNDON NEWs, and to Mr. 
Griffia. (Signed) STEwant b. Koperrs, M.D. 

CHARLEs BLADES. 

J. &. ROBERTS, Surgeon, R.N. 
EDWARD INGR«*M, F.R.C.S.E. 
RICHARD CAMMACK, jun. 


f * heed GENERAL APOTHECARIES’ COM- 

PANY (Limited); Act 18 and 19 Vict, cap 133; Capital 
£10.000, with power to increase to £100,000; established to supply 
the Medical Profession and the Fublic wiih UNADULTERATED 
DRUGS, pwe Chemicals. and properly-prepared Medicines, will 
commence business ja a few days, at 19, Meraers-strest, Oxford- 
sireet, London where expsas.ve Laboratories, Drug Mills, &c., hava 
been erected. . 


VN EDICAL PUPIL.—A General Practitioner 


in London has a VACANCY for an EDUCATED YOUTH, 
who will have the advantage of being associated with two other 
pupils just commencing their Hospital stadies. The practice is ex- 
tensive, varied. and lng established, afforcing unusual facilities to 
the pupil for acquizing a sound practica: knowledge of the medical 


pro! ion.—Adaress M. D., 13, Queen-street, Cheapside. _ 
RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND: Incorpo- 
j rated by Royal Charter, 1827. 
Patron—Her Maiesty the QUEEN. 

The ANNIVERSARY OINNER of this Corporation will be held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, on SATURDAY, 
MAY 3h. 

The Right Hon: the Earl of CARNARVON in the Chair. 

Tickets, £1 each to be had of the Stewards at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern; and of the Secretary. at the office, 31, Great Quéen-street, to 
whom all commanicaticns are requestud to be made, 

Since the foundation of the society the sum of £18,749 53. 5d. has 
been distributed ia relieving the widows and orphans of British 
artists. During the past year 53 widows were relieved with the sum 
of £813 1ls., and 26 orphans with the sum of £123 15s.; and the In- 
stitution is entirely supported by voluntary donations and subscrip- 
tions of the patrons of the fine arts. 

Avaustus N. THISELTON, Sec. 
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(Continued from page 502.) 
the dead, and raises up before us the extinct hosts of Assyria, the ancient 
heroes of Greece, and the ancestors of our own Saxon race. The Muse of 
History caste away for the time her dead records, and rises up and acts 
the past before our eyes. All this the genius of Mr. Kean has accom- 
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PRIME DONSE AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


plished ; and, while he is admittedly the living head of his own profession, 
he is something more than this: he is the instructor of all the thousands 
whom he delights, and assuredly he merits some higher tribute to his 
genius—some more lasting reward for his ceaseless and most successful 
labours in the cause of the drama than the passing applause of crowded 
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audiences. Some special mark of distinction and respect should declare 
that the master of the drama, like him of the pencil, the pen, and the 
chisel, is held in esteem by a people from amongst whom the world- 
renowned Shakspeare sprung, and who should unite to honour his ablest 
exp ositor.” 
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“ THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER,” STAFFORDSHIRE.—BY J. ABSOLON. 
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“A SKETCH IN THE FRUIT MARKET AT RIO JANEIRO.”—BY J. GILBERT. 
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EIGHT HOURS AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN LEECH. 


Ir ghosts generally are permitted to walk the earth, and take as much 
interest in mundane matters as the royal shade of Hamlet’s father, what a 
time the ghost of the finest gentleman in Europe must have of it at 
Brighton. We remember to have once tried to peep through the palings 
0 ithe Pavilion-gardens, and receiving a lecture for so doing from an old 
lady of our acquaintance, that left an impression on our minds for weeks 
afcverwards, that we had been guilty of a sort of petty high treasoa, and 
that our head was not very safe on our shoulders, so exclusive was the 
King of those days. Whata change! The Pavilion itself, that wondrou: spe- 
cimen of teapot architecture, where Sardanapalus the Little kept his lux- 
urions Court, unwetched by plebeian eyes (if we except the Royal flankies),is 
now a common concert-100m, where any one with ashilling in his pocket may 
wander where he pleases—eveninto that erstwhile sanctuary, the King’s dor- 
mitory. Fancy the sufferings of the Ghost Royal and the Ghosts flunky 
—whether my Lord Grand Moneybag or John Thomas, Sergeant-Footman 
—at this (to them) inconceivable desecration. It is a theme for a poet; 
and, properly touched, “ King Georges Phantom Party” might?take place 
beside “ Napoleon’s Midnight Review.” Dear old Brighton! it was not 
your fault that you were made to appear selfish and unsympathising ; that 
your waves ard pebbles sang their sea-songs only to patrician ears that 
gared little for their music ; or that your beautiful downs spread out their 
green and undulating bosoms only for the eristocraticidler. No; you were 
as generous and free as at the present time, aud as ready to welcom> the 
town-dried artisan and pent-up clerk, a3 on this Whit-Moaday when your 
beach and cliffs, and swaying pier and ridiculous Pavilion, are crowded 
with happy thousands who thoroughly enjoy their eight hours at the sea- 
side. Ah! there are other ghosts perhaps looking on at this great 
change and sharing in the happiness around them—thbe ghosts of James 
Watt and good George Stephenson, and other great spirits who, when 
in the flesh, worked with fire, and water, and iron, for the good of all to 
come, ‘lhe railway has doneitall. . 

Yes, the :ailway! Though one cannot but look back upon the past and 
sigh to think that the Road has become deserted and grass grown, It was 
worth a little of a man’s life to travel from London to Brighton on one of 
thore marvels of neatness and (in those days) speed, a Brighton coach. 
‘Uhre was The Age, horsed by thorough-breds that fiew along at almost a 
racing pace, and tooled by the accomplished Stevenson, who looked so 
much the gentleman that you could never make his “tip” Jess than a 
crown. ‘here was The Item, with a stud fit to run for a man’s life, and 
beautifully handled by that neatest of whips, Charley Newman, whose 
temper was as good as his driving, and nothing could be better 
than that. What a pleasure it was to be carried thus through 
the fresh morning air which you tempered by ‘closing the 
orifice of the stomach” with the aromatic smoke of a real 
Hayannab. You could get such a thing in those days, when smoking 
was the pleasant pastime of men, and not, as now, the excruciating labour 
of boys. Whatthough they didcharge three shillings and sixpence for a 
coach dinner, you had appetite to eat it and good spirits to digest it, and 
that was worth the money. We have heard tnat there still liagers on the 
road one four-horse coach. Ifit be true, and we can} discover the Shades 
whence it departs, we vow to make a journey by it, though the horses 
should prove phantoms and the driver a spectre also. 

What has this to do with eight hours at the sea-side? This: that, had 
nothing come to supplant those means of conveyance, Brighton might have 
remained a terra incognita to the thousands who now visitit. Great credit 
is due to the managers of the South Coast Railway for their determination 
to supply to the labourers of mind and body the means of breathing for 
eight hours at least the invigorating sea-breeze, and to give change to the 
mind deadened by the association from week’s end to week’s end with brick 
walls, or whizzing wheels, or blazing furnaces, or other implements of 
labour. We do not know at what charge this holiday is procurable; but 
it seems to be so valued that those who use it are to be reckoned 
by thousands. Surely this fact should be considered, and something done 
for those whose means are too smali for even this cheap enjoyment, 
although their labour and privations are considerably greater. How 
“ eight hours at the sea-side’”’ are usually enjoyed by those who seck them 
Mr. Leech has described so well and truly that}we will do no more than 
direct attention to his admirable drawing which adorns our present 
number. M. L. 


OUR COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


Last Christmas we introduced the novelty of Coloured Illustrations in 
a Newspaper, and met with so much commendation that we were induced 
to prepere another Supplement on the same plan. In the inventive 
and dramatic part of art it seems to us vain to expect that contemporaries 
or posterity can ever see the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries equalled, 
much less surpassed. In oil colour we have had nothing new since Paul 
‘Veronese and Rembrandt. But in the imitation of imitative art it iscledr 
that we are far from having evolved all the processes which can be made 
available for the reproduction of design and colour for general use and cir- 
culation. If the eighteenth century stood far below its three immediate 
predeceseors in ordinary painting, the imitation of imitative art by line 
engraving of the very highest merit was a natural offshoot of that 
connoisseurship in which the diletianti of the last century were pre-eminent, 
We do confess that we dote ona good line engraving of that period, be the 
subject high-Claudean aerial landscape or Low-Datch housewifery. 

Then came the English mezzotinto, a fit translator of our cloudy out- 
line ; our hazy busts of fine ladies or naval heroes, the British bravara of 
our grandfathers which in Reynolds was mastery, but in poor Dick Tinto 
‘was mere slapdash. But all was admired in these loyal days of good 
King George and venerable Charlotte. : 

Then came the turn of the chemist, who has had a great deal to say in 
the matter of mechanical aids and appliances to reproduction in these 
latter days. But to the honour of art be it said that Daguerre, who led 
the way, was a beautiful and popular artist before ever he fixed a solar 
ray through his studies in chemistry. The history of photography has 
been the subject of too many lawreports to render it necessary to allude 
to the further links of mechanical appliances in that direction. We, 
therefore, draw our readers’ attention to another development of repro- 
duction by chemical solutions in the specimens of colour-printing which 
we this day present to our readers. It is not for us to eulogise our own 
Illustrations; but the many thoueands of persons who have admired the 
originals of these on the walls of the Old ‘and New Water-Colour 
Exhibitions can judge for themselves how far this mechanical process 
recalls these favourite subjects. , 

In the “ Worcestershire Reaper ” of Mr. Absolon we have health and 
robust beauty in a costume that has some remainder of the times of 
our grandfathers. We have all the solar glow of August given 
with Mr. Absolon’s skill, when the landscape is yellow and 
the crowded field rings with the rustic jest and jocund laugh. The 
“ Squire’s Daughter” is a more delicate beauty; but has the same ease 

_and naiveté as the “ Reaper.” Shecrosses the stones of the brook without 
allowing a drop to wet her dainty chaussure. A basket is on her arm, in- 
dioating that her mission is that of mercy or benevolence—to smooth the 
pillow of sickness, or aid the necessities of a dependent household; be- 
speaking a patriarchal relation between rich and poor, such as we are 
happy to eay etill exists in merry England, and to which the “ eviction” 
of the hard-fisted speculator, or the counter-agrarian outrage, are still 
rare exceptions. 

In the “ Fruit Market ” of Mr. Gilbert we have something more torrid 

_ than an English midsummer, and a real smack of the tropics. A fine 
negress head is a harmonising contrast in colour to the mellow fruits of 
the productive soil watered by the Amazons. And in his “ Standard- 
bearer” we have adaring attempt to rival the rich deep masses of oil- 
colouring. The head is fine: it is that of a weather-beaten trooper of the 
17th century. It might be a man of Marston and Naseby, or a Fibnrich 
of the Thirty Years’ War who had emelt the smoke of Magdeburg when 
sacked by Tilly. Bronzed n the sun of many campaigns, tanned by the 
cold of many winters, and steeled in indifference to carnage, his phy- 
siognomy is not without some lines of the good principle which all the pas- 
sions of politics and war have not obliterated. He can sack, but he can 
also do ® generous thing; he can fight, but he can algo pray, and re- 
member the distant home and all its inmates, 
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THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION. 

THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY, 
ConsipERiNG the importance of the question now in dispute between 
the Governments of Great Britain and of the United States, touching the 
relations of the former in Central America, and its possible results, we 
proceed to give a careful abstract of the facts of the case, as divulged 
in the blue-book of “Correspondence relating to Central America” 
recently issued (a volume of 303 pages), divided under three distinct 
heads:—1. The status quo ante, or position of affairs before, and the 
correspondence leading to, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 2. The con- 
ditions of the Treaty itself. 3. The demands made under the Treaty by 
the Government of the United States. 


L—THE STATUS QUO ANTE, 


The position of affairs, so far as concerns Great Britain, previous to 
and pending the negotiation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, are not 
disputed, and may be briefly set forth:—1. Great Britain was in the 
possession and enjoyment of asettlement at Belize, otherwise British 
Honduras, and of the Island of Ruatan, in the Bay of Honduras, and 
the latter was held by her as a dependency of the former. 2. Great 
Britain exercised a protectorate over the Mosquito coast, by request 
and consent of the King of the Mosquito Indians. 

With respect to British Honduras, there is no question of the fact. 
We find, indeed, in the course of this correspondence doubts sug- 
gested by the American Government as to original title, as well as to 
the territorial limits of thissettlement; but as the American Govern~ 
ment are not in any way interested in the question of territory, their 
suggestions upon these heads are unimportant. Neither with respect to 
the Island of Ruatan is there any dispute of the fact of our occupation. 
Mr. Crampton, in a despatch to the Earl of Clarendon, dated March 31, 
1856, writes:—*“It will be within your Lordship’s recollection that 
Mr. Clayton was informed by Sir Henry Bulwer before the Treaty of 
1850 was signed, that Ruatan was de jure and de fucto a British posses- 
sion; and Mr. Clayton has, ou various occasions since, in communica- 
tion with. me, stated that he considered Ruatan as much a British 
possession as Jamaica or any other West India Island.” 
In quoting this passage, we confess that, so far as our own examination 
of the published correspondence goes, it does not warrant the supposition 
that Mr. Clayton had ever admitted our de jure possession. On the 
contrary, the American Government appear on frequent occasions to 
have denied our right of possession, though they did not deny the fact 
of possession ; and as to the right—to repeat again what we have just 
said in the casecf the Belize settlement—the United States not being 
in any way interested territorially, their denial of the right was unim- 
portant. On the other hand, it is stated by Lord Clarendon in his 
statement of the 2nd May, 1854, “ that the United States had in 1847 
sent a Consul to this settlement (Belize), which Consul had received 
his exequatur from the British Government.” He contends that this 
ci:cumstance “ constitutes a recognition by the United States’ Go- 
vernment of the settlement of British Honduras under her Majesty 
as it then existed ;” and he cites other circumstances to show “ that 
the pretensions of Great Britain to consider Ruatan and Bonacca de- 
pendencies of Belize is of long standing, and existed certainly at 
the period of the Treaty of 1850.” Touching the supposed claim of 
the state of Spanish Honduras to this island (Ruatan), with which, 
however, the United States cannot possibly have any right to in- 
terfere, Lord Clarendon, in the same document, states :— 


It is true that the Republic of Central America declared that it had had a 
flag flying in that island from 1821 to 1839; but this fact merely rested on 
that Republic’s declaration, and all that is positively known is that when the 
British Government was aware that a foreign flag was flying at Ruatan, a 
British man-of-war was sent to haul it down; and since that time no attempt 
has been made to re-establish it; but, on the contrary, when on two or three 
occasions complaints have been brought by the citizens of Central American 
States against the settlers in Ruatan to the Commandant of Truxillo, the Com- 
mandant has referred them to Belize, telling them that the island was British. 


With respect to the Mosquito protectorate, we find constant reference 
to it in the correspondence which passed between the two Govern- 
ments, with suggestions as to the possibility of coming to some ar- 
rangement by which the occasion for such protectorate might be super- 
seded. It was as protector of the Mosquitos that Great Britain, in 
January, 1848, expelled the Nicaraguans from San Juan de Nicaragua 
(since called Greytown), which was claimed, and successfully insisted 
upon, as part of the Mosquito territory. 

In November, 1849, we find Mr. Abbott Laurence, when broaching 
the subject of a contemplated railway across Central America writiog 
as follows to Lord Palmerston :— 


The undersigned has, therefore, the honour to inquire of Viscount Palmers- 
ton whether her Majesty’s Government are willing to enter into a treaty wi'h 
Nicaragua, similar to that negotiated by Mr. Squier on behalf of the United 
States ; whether they are willing to enter into a treaty with New Grenada, 
guaranteering the neutrality of the railway now under construction; and 
whether they are willing to let the Protectorate of the Indians (of Mosquito) 
pass to other hands, under proper checks and guards for their humane treat- 
ment, and let such parts of the territory said to be occupied by them as may 
be necessary be dedicated to this great work. 


The negotiation about the railway being abandoned, Lord Palmerston 
is applied to for the co-operation of the British Government in the 
formation of a ship canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and in guaranteeing the neutrality of the same; and, when making 
this proposal, the American Minister (Mr. Abbott Laurence) states 
that he has been “instructed by the President to inquire whether 
the British Government intend to occupy or colonise Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast (so called), or any part of Central America? ” 

To this Lord Palmerston replies (Nov. 13, 1849) :— 

With respect to the first part of your inquiry, I beg to say that her Majesty's 
Government do not intend to occupy or colonise Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Moequito Coast, or any part of Central America. . 

With regard to Mosquito, however, a close political connection has existed 
between the Crown of Great Britain and the State and territory of Mosquito 
for a period of about two centuries; but the British Government does not claim 
dominion in Mosquito. 

With regard to the second part of your inquiry, I beg to say that her 
Majesty’s Government will feel grea‘ pleasure in combining and co-operating 
with the Government of the United States for the purpose of assisting the 
operations of any company which may be formed with a view to establish a 
commercial communication, by canal or railway, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, across the isthmus which divides the northern from the southern por- 
tion of the American continent, &c., &c. | 

With regard to the port of Greytown, at the mouth of the River St. John. 
her Majesty’s Government would fully undertake to obtain the consent of 
Mosquito to such arrangements as would render that port entirely applicable, 
and on the principles above mentioned, to the purposes of such a sea-to-sea 
communication. 

So much for our position in Belize, Ruatan, and our protectorate 
of Mosquito, at the period when the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
negotiated. the course of the negotiations, and when the 
first draught of the treaty was provisionally agreed upon, Sir 
H. Bulwer writes to Lord Palmerston (February 18th, 1850) 
to the effect that some of the colleagues of Mr. Clayton had still some 
misgivings on the subject, based upon the fact “that the governing 
council of the Mosquitos is still composed of Englishmen; which coun- 
cil, nominally Mosquito, actually English, might build forts, establish 
colonies,and then call upon the protection of England ;” for which reasons 
they thought that some “farther explanations or stipulations should 
accompany, or be embodied in, any treaty of settlement between the 
two countries ;”—-a view which Sir Henry himself supported to his 
Government. In reply to this, under date March 8, 1850, Lord 
Palmerston instructs Sir Hi to deliver to the American Plenipoten- | 
tiary, at the time of signing the convention, a note having reference 
to the communication of the 18th November, and declaring “that the 
British Government has no intention to e use of the protection 
which Great Britain affords to the people of Mosquito for the purpose 
of doing, under cover of that protection, any of the things the in- 
tention to do which is disclaimed in the letter to Mr. Laurence above 
referred to.” 

The substance of this declaration was eventually included in the 
treaty itself, instead of being in a separate note, with the ap- 
proval of Lord Palmerston, and the treaty or convention was signed. 


of 
continues to hold this sovereignty, although the Treaty of 1850 prohibits her 
from so doing. But Mr. Buchanan confounds the two conditions of a sove- 


I.—THE TREATY OR CONVENTION. 

The treaty is entitled a “Convention between, &c., relative to the 
establishment of a communication by ship canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans.” 

The preamble states that “ Her Britannic Majesty and the United 
States of America, being desirous of consolidating the relations of 
amity which so happily subsist between them, by setting forth and 
fixing in a convention their views and intentions with reference to any 
means of communication by ship canal which may be constructed between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by way of, &c.” The first article of the 
convention we quote at length :— 


Art. I. The Governments of Great Britain and the United States hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself 
any exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing that neither will ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vivinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central , 
America; nor will either make use of any protection which either affords or may 
afford, or any alliance which either has or may have, to or with any State or 
people, for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of 
occupying, fortifying, or colonising Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
or any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the 
same. Nor will Great Britain or the United States take advantage of any inti- 
macy, oruseany alliance, connection, or influence that either may possess with any 
State or Government through whose territory the said canal may pass, for the 
purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the sudjects or 
citizens of the one, any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navi- 
gation through the said canal, which shall not be offered, on the same terms, 
to the subjects or citizens of the other. 


This is the only article important to the present discussion, the others 
pee relating to details of construction and management of the 
canal. ; 

It has here to be stated that the British Government, while conciliating 
to the fullest possible extent the misgivings of the American Govern- 
ment upon the score of the possible use they might make of the Mosquito 
Protectorate, thought it advisable at the same time to guard against 
any misconception as to the retention of their rights in the Honduras 
settlement, and accordingly Sir H. Bulwer is instructed, before ex- 
changing the ratitications, and as a condition to such exchange of rati- 
fications, to apprise the American Government that he “has received 
her Majesty’s instructions to declare that her Majesty does not under- 
stard the engagements of that convention to apply to her Majesty’s 
settlement at Honduras or.to its dependencies.” 

To a declaration to this effect, Mr. Clayton, replying to Sir H. Bulwer 
under date July 4th, 1850, writes as follows :— 


The language of Article I. of the Coavention concluded on the 19th day of 
April lust, between the United States and Great Britain, describing the country 
not to be occupied, &c., by either of the parties, was, as you know, twice 
approved by your Government, and it was neither understood by them, nor by 
either of us (the negotiators), to include the British Settlement in Honduras, 
commonly called British Honduras, as distinct from the State of Honduras, 
nor the smail islands in the neighbourhood of that settlement, which may be 
known as its dependencies. To this settlement and these islands the treaty we 
negotiated was not intended by either of us to apply. The title to them it is 
now, and has been my intention throughout the whole negotiation, to leave, as 
the treaty leaves it, withont denying, affirming, or in any way meddling with 
the same, just as it stood previously. ’ 


Sir H. Bulwer does not seem to have remarked the discrepancy 
between the words “ Settlement at Honduras or to its dependencies,” 
used by himself, and those employed by Mr. Clayton, “ Honduras, nor 
the small islands in the neighbourhood of that settlement which may 
be known as its dependencies ;” or, at least, not to have considered it 
of sufficient importance to call for further explanation, or to justily a 
delay of the interchonge of ratifications of the treaty. Oa the con- 
trary, he accepts the communication from Mr. Clayton as perfectly 
satisfactory, and, writing, to Lord Palmerston under date July 8, he 
says :— 

Your Lordship will perceive that the Secretary of State fully assents to the 
fact that the rights of her Majesty over the British settlement at Honduras and 
its dependencies remain untouched by the convention of the 19th April, and I 
have, therefore, exchanged a copy of that treaty, &c. 


From the sequel, however, it would appear that the words used by Mr. 
Clayton were used advisedly; and with the full intention tuat the 
rights of her Majesty to the settlement at Honduras and its depend:n- 
cies, or supposed dependencies, hitherto undisputed, should be wholl. 
defeated by force of this convention—a convention signed, it wi 
be recollected, at the request of the United States, and for the accom- 
plishment of a specific and limited purpose of purely local interest. 

Mr. Buchanan, in his Remarks of May 2nd, 1854, thus throws light 
upon this matter :—‘+* The'small islands in the neighbourhood of that 
settlement.’ What are they? ‘These are undoubtedly Cayo Casina 
and the ‘cluster of small islands’ on the coast, at the distance of 
‘three leagues from the river Sibun, particularly specified in the British 
Convention with Spain of 1786.’”? So that Mr, Bulwer meant one thing 
and Mr. Clayton another, when signing the Convention; and the Ame- 
rican Government insist upon adhering to Mr. Clayton’s meaning. 


IIl.—DEMANDS OF THE UNITED STATES’ GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 
CONVENTION, 

The demands of the United States’ Government under the treaty 
are—1. That the British Government shall abandon its settlement at 
Belize, with the exception of a very limited portion. 2. That they 
shall abandon the isle of Ruatan, ceding it to the State of Honduras. 
8. That they shall abandon the Mosquito Protectorate, and “ withdraw 
from Bluefields” (the seat of Government in Mosquito), when 
“the former relations of the Mosquitos to Nicaragua and Honduras, as 
successors of Spain, will be naturally restored.” 

Such are the requirements insisted upon by Mr. Buchanan, in his 
despatch, dated January, 1854. The following is a sample of the ar- 
guments by which these demands are supported :— 


The language of the convention is properly mutual, though in regard to the 
United States it can only restrain them from future acquisitions, 
because it is well known that, in point of fact, they were not in the occupation 
of a foot of territory in Central America. In reference to Great Britain, the 
case is different, and the language applies not only to the future, but to the past, 
because she was then in the actual exercise of dominion over a very large 
portion of the eastern coast of Central America. Whilst, therefore, the United 
States had no occupancy to abandon under the convention, Great Britain had 
extensive possessions to restore to the States of Guatemela, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua. And yet the British Government until the present moment have 
not deemed it proper to take the first step towards the performance of their 
obligations under this convention. They are still in the actual occupancy of 
nearly the whole coast of Central America, including the island of Ruatan, in 
the yery same manner that they were before its conclusion. This delay on 
their part surely cannot proceed from any obscurity in the language of the 
convention. * * * It has been said that the first article of the convention 
acknowledges by implication the right of Great Britain to. the Mosquito pro- 
tectorate—a right which the United States have always contested and resisted 
—a right which would continue to Great Britain that entire control over the 
Nicaragua ship canal end the other avenues of communication between the 
two oceans, which it was the very object of the convention to abolish, and to 
defeat that equality between the parties in Central America which was its 
special purpose to secure. Surely the United States could never have been 
guilty of such a suicidal absurdity. : 


To this Lord Clarendon replies in an able statement, dated May 2, 
1854, in which, with ect to Honduras and its dependencies, he 
cites the cautionary declaration appended to the treaty, and contends 
that, in virtue of the mutual agreement between the two Governments, 
the title to and limits of existing claims were tobe in no respect 
affected or compromised by the treaty. With respect to Ruatan, in 
particular, he disputes the position that, if that island were,to be aban- 
doned by Great Britain, it would join revert a: a Spanish in- 
hefitance to the state of Honduras. With respect to Mosquito his 
Lordship states :— 

_ Buchanan lays it down as a fact, that. Great Britain held the sovereignty 
1 Mosquito coast prior to 1850; and he then states that Great Britain still 


reignty and of a protectorate, and under this error treats the agreement “ not 
to colonise, nor occupy, nor fortify, nor assume nor exercise dominion over” 
as including an agreement not to protect, With respect to sovereignty, Great 
Britain never claimed, and does not now claim or hold, any sovereignty in or 
over Mosquito; but, with respect to the protectorate which Great Britain has 
long exercised over Mosquito, her Majesty’s Government: asserts that the 
Treaty of 1850 did not, and was not meant to, annihilate such protectorate, but 
simply to confine its power and limit its influence, 


Generally Lord Clarendon refers to the circumstances under which 
the treaty was signed as a guide to the spirit in which it should be 
interpreted, and insists that it could not have a retrospective effect, being 
only intended to restrain from future acquisition of territory, &c. Mr. 
Buchanan, in his “Remarks in Reply to Lord Clarendun’s Statement,” 
under date July 22, 1854—a very long and laboriously-prepared docu- 
ment—says: “If any individual enters into a solemn and explicit agree- 
ment that he will not ‘occupy’ any given tract of country, then 
actually occupied by him, can any proposition be clearer than that he is 
pound by his agreement to withdraw from such occupancy?” And, 
again, in asubsequent rejoinder, under date Oct. 4, 1855, he rei‘erates this 
position, and insists that the clear operative effect of the treaty is to re- 
quire the British Government to withdraw from all territories occu- 
pied by them at the time of signing it. “To withdraw,” he lays 
it down, “is not to occupy; and not to occupy is neces- 
sarily to withdraw.” Lord Clarendon, in the course of these discus- 
sions, repeatedly suggested to Mr. Bucharan the propriety and de- 
sirableness of referring the points in dispute to arbitration; but such 
suggestions the latter has‘ always discouraged, but upon different 

ounds. On one occasion he replied “that there was nothing to 
arbitrate” that his case was so clear as not to admit of a doubtful 
interpretation ; and cited Vatel, who, in his chapter on the “ Interpre- 
tation of Treaties,” laid it down that “the first general maxim of 
interpretation is that it is not allowable to interpret whut has no need of 
interpretation.” On another occasion, says Mr. Buchanan, writing to 
his Government (Nov. 21, 1854) :— 


Jn the course of the conversation he (Lord Clarendon) intimated that it 
might be desirable to haye the opinion of a third Power on the true construc- 
tion of the Convention. To this I playfully observed that it would now be 
difficult to find an impartial umpire, as they had gone to war with our arbi- 
trator, the Emperor of Russia, 


Such are the bare facts of the case as it stands between the two Go- 
yernments. During the progress of the dispute various events have 
occurred in Central America which tend to still further complications. 
These, however, we have not entered upon in the present article. . 


NOTICES OF NEW INVENTIONS, &c. 
BY JOHN BOUXNE, CE. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LOCOMOTIVES AND RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 


A PATENT bas been taken out by Mr. W. A. Fairbairn and Mr, G. Haslem, 
of Manchester, for improvements in locomotives and other carriages used 
on railways, of which the main object is to enable the wheels better to 
accommodate themeelves to the curved portion of the line by giving some 
lateral play to the axle; but this lateral play is controlled by the inter- 
position of indiarubber or other elastic substances so as to obviate 
jerks. A similar elasticity is given to the rods which connect the wheels 
of coupled logomotive engines, so as to obviate the enormous strain which 
scalled into action if these rods be not precisely of the right length. 


PROPELLING VESSELS BY COMPRESSED AIR. 

A patent has been taken out by M. Micklethwaite, of Leipsic, for pro- 
pelling veseels by forcing air out at the stern, and also for steering} vessels 
by means of a nozzle of compressed air which may be pointed in any 
direction. One disadvantage of air when employed for propelling vessels 
is, that it is abeorbed by the water; but this disparagement applies mainly 
in cases in which the propulsion is accomplished by the ascent of the air 
between the water and the inclined plane of the vessel’s run. 


RAILWAY WHEELS OF MALLEABLE IRON AND STEEL. 

Mr. Bessemer has taken out a patent for the construction of railway 
wheels by running into a mould molten malleable iron or steel. It is 
difficult to see on what a basis such a patent can rest, as it will be as 
optional with any one to cast railway wheels in moulds as any other 
object whatever. The difficulty heretofore has been to get sound castings 
of malleable iron or steel without subsequent hammering, for iron vapo- 
rises at nearly the same temperature th:t it melts, and castings formed of 
malleable iron or ‘steel are honeycombed so much as to be unsuitable for 
most purposes. The remedy for this fault is to ran the metal under 
pressure, and the boxes into which the metal is run should be very strong, 
and the metal should have a very high heap so as to impart a la-geamount 
of hydrostatic pressure. ‘There are also some other precautions proper to 
be observed; aud by attention to them, objects of malleable iron and steel 
of every kind may be formed by casting, whereby great expense will be 
saved, and a more perfect article will be obtained. 


IMPROVED FIRE-ARMS. 

A patent has been taken out by Mr. Rogers for a species of gun which is 
capable of firing several shots of the same barrel. The expedient for dis- 
charging the powder used in the Prussian needle gun seems to be the most 
appropriate for this new gun. In the Prussian needle gun, a needle which 
penetrates the side of the barrel pierces the cartridge when pressed in 
upon it, and within the cartridge is some detonating silver which the 
pressure of the needle inflames. It is clear that a long cartridge contain- 
ing mavy shots may as easily be put into a gun as a single charge, and if 
& needle be fitted epposite to each charge then each charge may be fired off 
successively. Existing guns may be altered to this plan, and each will do 
six times the execution it can do just now. 


IMPROVED BUTTON. 

A new and useful species of button has lately been introduced into this 
country. A metallic eyelet-hole is first introduced where the button is to 
be inserted, and the shank of the button, which is split into four diverging 
pieces, is pressed through the eyelet-hole, and haying a hook or groove at 
the point it cannot be withdrawn unless the four pieces are again pressed 
ether. It would be simpler to rivet the shank over on a washer placed 
behind, as is done in envelopes closed with a metallic seal. 


PASCAL’S MIXED VAPOUR ENGINES. 

MM, Pascal of Lyons has recently contrived arrangements for producing 
motive power by burning coal in close vessels; theair required for the com- 
buetion being forced in by a pump, and a jet of water is also forced 
into the vessels so as to generate a certain quantity of steam. 
The steam mixed with the products of combustion is em- 
ployed to drive a high-pressure engine; and the boiler is 
thus dispensed with, and it is supposed a saving of fuel effected. 
The idea of using the products of combustion carried on in a close vessel 
with the addition of a certain proportion of steam asa source of motive 
power is in my judgment a sound idea, and one which will some day be 
reduced to practice. But M. Pascal’s plan in its present form will never 
do. There is no means of feeding the fire with coals without letting out 
the steam and smoke, and moreoyer such a mixture, if brought to a high 
temperature, would have a very corrosive action upon any engine of the 
ordinary description, and a new species ot engine must be contrived 
suited to the altered circumstances in which it will have to act. 


Tux Fencina or Crrcutar Saws.—Sir,—Fearful circular-saw 
accidents having become so common, and there being a prevailing impression 
that these saws cannot be fenced without detriment to their utility, I venture to 
suggest to the public, through the medium of your valuable columns, a simple 
and effectual plan, which is as follows:—Encircle one-half of the saw with a 
flat steel guard, out-side and edgeways to the teeth, about one-sixteenth of an 
inch thinner than the cut of the saw, and 2} inches broad, for an average-sized 
saw. This guard is to slide round the teeth through the grooves : one 

in the table level with the centre, and the other directly above the centre of the 
Same, supported from above and outside the teeth. ‘I'hus can the saw be entirely 
fenced above the table, and unfenced at pleasure, from any space 
up to the full cut, by sliding round from the person sa’ the, 
steel guard in the grooves. Trusting you will find space for this 
= the intended good may proceed from it, Iam yours truly, A CONSTANT 

BSCRIBER. 


tng OMMEROTAL VALUE OF _ be pee Working Farmer states 
t 1!» value of the hog crop thi United States will fall little short 
of 200,000,000 dollars, or 50,000,000 dollars more than the cotton crop. Mr. P. 
L. Simmonds, in his “ Transactions of the Highland Society,” gives some in- 
teresting statistics in relation to the number of swine raised in various 
Countries, as nearly as can be ascertained. In the United States there 
are believed to be 40,000,000, or more than in all the States of Europe 
combined. In Great Britain the number is estimated at 2,000,000, of 
200,000. Austria 


gt ey 

aie merely skin and bone, valuable principally for their bristles. Taese bristles, 

eee te cakes at oilesy eat ay ee 

or makers an ers; and pro! to 

1000 tons of bristles reach England through Prussia and other neutral countiion, 

It is estimated that 96,000,000 pounds of lard are made in the United States, of 

Which 20,000,000 pounds are made in Cincinnati. England and Cuba each take 
annually 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 pounds of American lard, 
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HINTS FOR A NEW BUDGET. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Ir is generally understood that the Budget for the year will not 
be proposed till a late period of the Session. At this juncture as 
much time as possible ought to be conceded to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to mature his Financial Statement. In 1854 and 
1855 the deficiency in the revenue, amounting to £24,350,242, was 
provided for by loans and Exchequer Bills and Bonds, which 
added to the funded and unfunded debt. The Chancellor must 
again enter the market as a borrower, and the interest on the 
National Debt must be increased, for which, of course, future pro- 
vision mnst be made. That class of mercantile politicians who 
fondly look forward to an enduring peace are already preparing to 
expend gigantic sums on Continental railways, especially in Russia 
and Italy; others are contemplating colossal investments in 
Turkey. Tho freedom of the Danube also offers an inviting field 
of enterprise. Whoever looks before him must anticipate a large 
and continuous drain on the Bank of England to complete these 
plans, not dissimilar in their monetary action from those which 
followed Mr, Canning’s policy when he recognised the inde- 
pendence of the South American States. On the other hand, we 
have a sustaining power in the mines of California and Australia 
which did not then exist. However, all these outlets of industry 
and investment must exercise a powerful and continuous 
influence on the Money Market, and ought to inspire the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with caution; nor are these 
the only circumstances which press upon his immediate 
consideration. The Anglo-French Reciprocity Association 
are not inactive. They will earnestly endeavour to realise their 
peculiar policy, on which the French Emperor and his chief 
advisers look with decided approbation ;*but, this can only be 
effected by a reduction of our duties on wines and spirits, the 
staple productions of France. This concession on our part would 
at first lower the Customs receipts ; aud, ag the competition of our 
neighbours im fire-insurance can only be neutralised by a large re- 
duction of the duties now levied, we must prepare ourselves for a 
certain decline in that portion of revenue which is raised by indi_ 
rect taxation. It is from these various points of view that fore- 
thought should contemplate our next Budget, instead of following 
the beaten ruts of routine. 

Every wise man now acknowledges that in respect to our muli- 
tary and naval armaments)we were unprepared for the Russian 
war ; and, fortunately for us, the late Czar was taken by surprise, 
as he did not count upon the alliance of England and France. 
The lesson we have received must not be lost; so we may set 
aside the once-popular doctrine of retrenchment and economy ; 
and, indeed, under whatever circumstances a nation may be placed, 
a narrow and starving outlay is as injudicious as a reckless expen- 
diture ; for, if the latter exhausts the means of defence when rea] 
danger menaces, the latter invites attack by announcing to the 
enemy that the means of resistance have not been prepared. But 
this point of finance may be put in a clearer light if the 
more prominent portions of a Budget were separated and 
classified into two distinct schedules, for then it would be 
seen at a glance where retrenchment was {practicable and 
where it was impossible. For this purpose let it be assumed that 
the peace revenue amounted to £50,000,000. Thisjaggregate could 
be divided into two distinct heads—the“one containing the interest 
of the National Debt, the other comprising*the current expenditure 
for ordinary governmental purposes. The former may be treated 
asa fixed quantity, the latter as a variable quantity, and, for the 
sake of distinctiveness, they might be respectively designated 
Schedule A and Schedule B. To Schedule A, £30,000,000 would 
be allotted, and until some portionfof the principal of the debt 
were cancelled, or some reduction made in the rate of interest, 
this department of the Budget must remain]beyond the control or 
modification of the Finance Minister, however enamoured of re- 
trenchment. He, therefore, can only operate on‘Schedule B, which 
would embrace all payments to thefCivil List, &c,, the Army, 
Navy, and Ordnance ; and, by the hypothesis, Schedule B must be 
supplied with £20,000,000. By constructing [a Budget in this 
simple form many delusive expectations would be at once and for 
ever removed. People look at the large sum of}£50,000,000, and 
think it capable of easy reduction, not considering that of that 
aggregate £30,000,000 is a fixed quantity.. The Civil List may 
also be regarded as a fixed quantity, for since 1841 down to 
1855 the fluctuations on it have been merely fractional. If we 
are henceforward wisely to prepare for the eventualities of war, we 
must not rashly reduce the Army, Navy, or Ordnance. The only 
departments that remain into which the pruning-knife can be in- 
serted are: Annuities and Pensions, Salaries and Allowances, 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions, Courts of Justice, and Civil 
Services charged on annual grants of Parliament, and payments of 
unclaimed dividends. But all these items together do not offer a rich 
harvest, as will be seen from their enumeration_in 1855 :— 


Annuities and Pensions eee ss es £340,922 
Salaries and Allowances oes ose aus eee 162,697 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions ee 4s see 149,244 
Courts of Justice... See ae wis = 493,083 
Miscellaneous Charges on Consolidated Fund... es 182,119 
Civil Services charged on Annual Grants of Parliament, &c. 6,741,126 

£8,069,191 


On the first five items the most) rigid ‘economy could afford no 
appreciable relief; on the last some deductions might certainly be 
effected, but a million would be a large margin. It, then, the 
nation can not or must not hope for any great release from the 
pressure of fiscal burdens in their aggregate, may not the weakest 
and poorest expect some alleviation by a more equitable repartition 
of taxation? That is a very feasible proposition; at any rate it 
merits a careful consideration by all who have the courage to 
throw off the shackles of routine, and sincerely desire practically 
to extend the principle of Free Trade; for he is a sorry statesman 
who wills the end and refuses the means. 

It is an incontestable truth in political science that taxation is 
designed to take effect not on persons but on property ; not on tn- 
dividuals, who die, but on classes, which can never die. When a 
national debt is incurred it becomes a mortgage on property, not on 
labour ; and in this sense it is understood by those who advance the 
loans which constitute the debt. The security they look to is 
the land, the various structures raised upon it of every description, 
the fertility of the soil, and the abundance of the metals and 


perty. 
are but birds of passage; in their persons or bodies the creditor 
has no security whatever, since all are free to emigrate when they 
please. Property may redeem its debt, and then the mortgage on 
it is cancelled; but if, for the convenience of the debtor, the 
creditor is content to postpone the payment of the principal on the 
condition of receiving an annuity in lieuof such payment, all honour 
and equity demand that that property should discharge that annuity. 
To throw that obligation on others, either wholly or partially, 
would be as unjust as for a wealthy owner of warehouses to make 
his servants pay the premium of insurance against fire. A 
national debt incurred to protect property against the ravages of 
hostile invasion is not remotely different from the sums paid as the 
guarantees of indemnity against loss by conflagration. 
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minerals contained in the bowels of the earth. These are per- 


manent, and by their nature irremovable; and, in a wide yet 
strictly legitimate sense, they may be deemed indestructible. 


However these forms of property may change ownership, they 


ever belong to classes; and whoever comes into possession of the 


securities of an indebted Government, as these forms of property 


are, becomes liable for that indebtedness in proportion to his pro- 
But individuals, as here contradistinguished from classes, 


Under these views it has been proposed, in the construction of a 


future Budget, to place in Schedule A a tax on property sufficient 
to pay the interest of the National Debt, the current expenditure of 


the Government being confined to Schedule B, and to be raised 
indirectly, as at present, on articles of consumption. Such an ar- 
rangement would enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
an enormous reduction in Customs and Excise, by which all who 
were assessed to Schedule A would be most extensively relieved ; 
for, as in the first instance, their income would be diminished by 
the tax on their property, so the purchasing power of what re- 
mained would be prodigiously enhanced. The industrious classes 
would be constantly employed at remunerating wages, andthus their 
power of consumption would be increased, and with it of necessity 
the yalue of land, which is the ultimate source of all products, 
would be improved. So far as poverty is the source of crime, and 
of the expenditure which crime entails, both would be diminished ; 
and men would be enabled, through their improved condition, to 
educate their children without applying to Parliament for grants 
and aids. By such a change of system property would be more 
firmly secured ; but what is paramount to all other considerations, 
and ought to influence a Christian Legislature, justice would be 
done to the sons and daughters of toil. 

These doctrines may prove unpalatable, but truth always finds it 
hard to get an introduction into good society. Prejudice may be 
shocked, and routine offended; selfishness may take alarm; never- 
theless, what is here written is only an expansion of the commer- 
cial policy of Sir Robert Peel, when he introduced the Property 
and Income Tax to counterbalance any deficiency the Revenue 
might sustain when he reduced the tariff. 


THE CRIMEA. 
DESPATCH FROM GENERAL CODRINGTON. 
War Department, May 3, 1856. 


Lord Panmure has received a despatch, of which the following is acopy, 
addressed to his Lordship by General Sir William Codrington, K.C.B.:— 


Sebastopol, April 19, 1856. 

My Lord,—On the 12th instant General Luders sent an answer to my letter 
as to the entrance of our vessels into the harbour. It was to the effect that he 
had received orders to place no impediment in the way of vessels of any de- 
scription entering the harbour of Sebastopol. I accordingly informed Admiral 
Fremantle; and on the 14th instant he proceeded to the harbour with his flag, 
on board her Majesty’s ship Banshee, and, passing through the lines of wreck, 
anchored inside the quay of Fort Paul. Having met the Admiral in the dock- 
yard, we went up the harbour in a small steam-boat, and, passing also along the 
north side, landed at Fort Constantine, receiving all civility and attention on 
the part of the Russian officers. 

General Luders had invited Marshal Pelissier, General La Marmora, and 
myself, to meet him at the Traktir-bridge, at twelve o'clock, on the 13th 
instant, in order that we might accompany him to a breakfast on the Mac- 
kenzie Heights. The meeting accordingly took place. General Luders, with 
a large staff of Russian officers, was received in the French lines by a guard 
of honour, and with a salute of artillery; after which, followed by many 
officers of the Allied and Russian armies, we crossed the river and the plain of 
the Tchernaya, and ascended the heights of Mackenzie, at the road by which 
our army came to Balaclava on the flank march from the Belbek, in September, 
1854 

About 600C infantry and one battery of artillery, the division of General 
Vassilitzky, were paraded and marched past; @ short distance further on the 
heights a large and ornamental marquee had been pitched, in which we were 
the guests of General Luders, and nothing could exceed the courtesy and atten- 
tion of all the officers of the Russian army. 

On the 15th General Luders came, with many Russian officers, to Marshal 
Pelissier’s to breakfast, and to be present at some races; it is needless to say 
that their reception was as cordial and the attention as kind as that shown to 
us in the Russian camp. The afternoon was passed at the course in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Monastery of St. George, where the races and a carrousel of 
the Chasseurs d’ Afrique finished the day. 

On the 17th Marshal Pelissier reviewed the French army on the range of 
heights near the Monastery of St: George. 

From all sides, from Kamiesch at some distance on the west, from the 
Feduchine, and the inner heights on the plain of Balaciava, and from the 
nearer camps below us, we saw the French columns, with their artillery, pass 
over the undulating ground beiow to the concentration upon their position on 
the heights. 

At eleven o’clock we met General Luders at the Col-de-Balaclaya, and, 
riding up the steep hill above it, w’ passed along the line of columns extend- 
ing, in more open order than we ¢ nerally form, a distance of about two miles 
and a half. The army then marc! ed past, eighty-eight battalions, five regi- 
ments of cavalry, siege artillerymen, sappers, and 198 guns; the defile of this 
fine army lasting till three p.m. 

General Luders then came to irncheon at the English head-quarters. The 
general officers of our army bd been invited ; and Marshal Pelissier, with many 
French officers, and General La Marmora, with Sardinian officers, were good 
enough to meet General Luders at this house. Your Lordship is aware that 
the Sardinian army is partly embarked, and the remainder getting ready to 
leave the Crimea. 

The English army was formed at’ a short distance in front of these head- 
quarters; the Siege Train and the Sappers on the right of the infantry; 49 
battalions in contiguous quarter-distance columns of regiments; two troops 
of Horse Artillery and five batteries on the right of the line, six batteries and 
two heavy batteries on the left of the line—in all 86 guns. Two regiments 
of the Land Transport Corps were complete and in good order in rear. 

General Luders rode down the line, accompanied by a large assembly of 
Russian, French, and Sardinian officers; and the troops also marched past 
him. I have the satisfaction of assuring your Lordship of the steady, the 
good‘ the healthy appearance of the army; of its very apparent efficiency in 
every branch; of the order, quietness, and regularity with which every regi- 
ment passed by; and it was a subject of pride to us all to feel that such was 
the appearance of the army of England in the Crimea. 

General Luders returned to cheserai, having expressed himself much 
gratified at the attention shown him by the Allies. 

Thave, &c.,  W.J. Copriyeron, General Commanding. 

The Lord Panmure, &c. 


Tur NayiaaTion or THE Danuse.—The 15th Article of the 
Treaty of Peace has caused a terrible panic among the holders of the shares of 
the Danubian Steam Navi, mn Company. It is felt that the monopoly of the 
Danube by the Austrian Company must soon be at an end, and nently the 
shares have fallen 30 fi. (£3) within two or three days.—Letter from Vienna. 
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“A DUTOH EAST INDIAMAN HOVE DOWN.”—PAINTED BY G. H. ANDREWS.—FROM THE EXIIBITIUN OF THR SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


« 7 ” rough voyages round the Cape by the daring descendants ot Vasco de | full of maritime life, and the true salt-water relish. ‘Turner gave great 
& DUTCH EAST INDIAMAN: HOVE DOWN. Gama, Van Diemen, and Van Tromp. It has a look about it of the | animation to his waves, but you cannot look into his water. Stanfield, we 
Beaty SAE top) as eee ie Straits of Mozambique, with a smack of Rotterdam and the Zuyder Zee, | are told by Mr. Turner’s admirers, is apt to be too puttyish; but this ob- 
(FROM TIE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.) We can conceive the relish which the very able painter of “ The Aban- | jection is not altogether founded on justice. No one has ever taken the 
One of the most beautiful drawings to be seen on the walls of the Old | doned,” in the present Royal Academy Exhibition, must have felt in | spectator further out to sea than Mr. Stanfield. His vexed ocean, as Dry- 
Water-Colour Society we copy in our paper of this week. It is the soli- looking with admiring eyes at this very fine drawing. We purpose en- den has it, seethes and fries. You can see into Stanfield’s waves—they 
tary contribution of an Associate, and is the work of Mr. G. H. Andrews. | graving the pendant to it by Mr. Duncan. Ourjsubscribers at a distance | are in motion. Collins is more at home on sea-shore sands. He does not 
It hangs on the west wall (No. 27), on your left as youenter, andiscalled | will in this way be enabled to see nearer than words will permit get out to sea like Stanfield. He dabbles (but in a masterly manner) 
“A Dutch East Indiaman Hove Down.” The companion picture to iton | what this year’s Exhibition at the Old Water-Colour Society is like. | about Cromer Sands and Babbicombe Bay. He is always within sight 
the same wall is by Mr. E. Duncan (No. 18), “ Oyster-dredging off the | Of the many English painters who have painted the sea, the foremost in | of bathing-machines. Cooke, on the other hand, delights in a brisk gale 
Mumbles Head, South Wales,” and very charming pendants they would | excellence are Gainsborough, Turner, Stanfield, Collins, and Edward Wil- | He is never happier than with a wet sheet and a flowing sea. He loves to 
make in the airiest drawing-room of the most fastidious and best-informed | liam Cooke. Gainsborough did not paint more than four or five sea-pieces, | see the mast bend; and nobly does he transfer to canvas a ship, the sailors, 
collector. The hulk which Mr. Andrews renders so inimitably speaks of | but all are good. The best is in the Grosvenor Gallery, “ A Coast Scene,” | and the sea itself. . 


CASTLE AND CHUROH OF ST. VALERIE, SION, CANTON VALAIS,”—PAINTED BY G. (. STANFIELD,—FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.—(SHE PAGE 514 ) 
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THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD’—PAINTED BY R, ANSDELL—FROM THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tre eighty-eighth annual exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts was 
opened to the public on Monday last, the Catalogue appearing at the same 
time with this appropriate motto: “ Les artistes . . . sont les enfans 
de la Paix, ils sont bien faisants comme elle, et o’est par elle q’ils pro- 
sperent.” 

The Exhibition is in many ways remarkable. In the first place it is 
remarkable for the slender support it receives from the Royal Academi- 
cians themselves. Of the thirteen hundred and seventy-six works 
of art composing the Exhibition not more than one hundred 
and fifty are contributed by Royal Academicians. Some of the 
best men are away. We have nothing from the President (Sir 
Charles Eastlake) ; nothing from that great artist, Mr. Mulready ; nothing 


from that public favourite, Mr. Maclise, nothing from that thoroughly 
English landscape painter, Mr. Creswick ; nothing from those admirable 
designers, Mr. Cope and Mr. Herbert. Not a single portrait have we from 
the Secretary, Mr. Knight. Mr. Gibson, the great sculptor, is not an 
exhibitor. We have nothing from either of the Westmacotts. The 
architects, Sir Robert Smirke, Sir Charles Barry, Mr. Cockerell, and Mr. 
Hardwick, are all absentees. Even the new Academician engraver, Mr. 
Samuel Cousins, is a non-contributor. 

Among the Royal Academicians who have sent (and who, of course, are 
geen) some are seen to very little advantage. Mr. Dyce’s solitary con- 
tribution, “ The Good Shepherd,” will not add to his well-earned reputa- 
tion. We could have well spared the aged contributions of Mr. Alfred 


Chalon, Mr. Abraham Cooper, and Mr. Thomas Uwinse Of the Asso- 
ciates but two are exhibitors, and those are among the best. We miss Mr. 
Danby, and still more do we miss Mr. Egg: we can ill spare the poetic 
landscapes of the one, or the well-conceived stories and harmoniously- 


| coloured pictures of the other. 


Another feature in this year’s Exhibition is—and the announcement of 
the fact deserves a separate paragraph—there is no Oetagon Room, 
Another, and more important, feature is that, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the really clever pictures in the Exhibition are well hung. 
A different order of merit has been acknowledged by the hangers, and 
every class of art seems to have full justice done to it but that of portrait- 
(Continued on page 512-) 
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THE METROPOLITAN SERMONS ON THANKSGIVING 
SUNDAY. 
Sunpay last being the day appointed by Royal command for a general 
thanksgiving on account of the peace, the churches and chapels in the 
metropolis were unusually crowded, and the services unusually interest- 
ing. The form of prayer prepared by the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
adopted in all the Established churches; while the members of the Jewish 
community in London had a form of their own, written by Dr. 
Adler. In the Roman Catholic buildings ‘nothing out of the ordinary 
course transpired; and the Rev. Dr. Doyle, at St. George’s Cathedral 
Church, explained that three Sundays ago the Roman Catholics of the 
metropolis, in obedience to ecclesiastical authority, had united in 
offering up their prayers and thanksgivings for the blessings of peace. 
The various Wesleyan and Dissenting bodies observed the day as 
one of especial thanksgiving, though refusing to adopt the form 
of prayer prepared for the Established Church. From the Court 
Circular it will be seen that the Queen and Royal family cele- 
brated the day of thanksgiving at the chapel, Buckingham Palace, and 
in the afternoon at Westminster Abbey. Collections were made at nearly 
all the services of the Established Church in support of the proposed 
Protestant Church at Constantinople in memory of those who have fallen. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Their Lordships met in the House of Peers at a quarter before ten 
o'clock, at which time several peers, among whom were Earl Granville, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Earl of Harrowby, and one or two of 
the episcopal bench, were present. A provession was formed, headed by 
the Lord Chancellor, accompanied by his mace-bearer, purse-bearer, secre- 
tary, and the other personal attendants on the holder of the Great Seal. 
He was preceded by the Usher of the Black Rod, and followed by the 
peers in order of seniority. The Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was ap- 
pointed to preach the sermon before their Lordships, was one of the 
cortége. The whole of the official staff of the House, comprising the 
librarian, the keeper of the papers, &c., the various ushers and mes- 
sengers, were present ; and, although the number of peers was not great, 
the procession was sufficiently full. Passing through St. Stephen’s-hall 
and out of St. Stephen’s-porch, their Lordships crossed Old Palace-yard 
and entered the Abbey by the entrance at Poets’ Corner, and took the 
places allotted to them in that part of the nave which is fitted up for 
Divine service. There was a large choir, and full cathedral service was 
chanted. The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
(Lord Auckland), but so great wa: the crowd, and so very ill-adapted for 
hearing is the part of the Abbey appropriated for the accommodation of 
the major part of the congregation, that little if any part ef the discourse 
reached those who were not in the immediate vicinity of the preacher. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH. 


The House of Commons met at half-past ten o’clock, and the Speaker 
and hon. members present, attended by their officers, proceeded to St. 
Margaret's Church, where the thanksgiving sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Thomas Garnier, D.C.L., their Chaplain. The mace was carried 
before the Speaker, who was followed by upwards of eighty members. 
A passage was kept across the street by a body of the A division of 
police, under the direction of Inspector Backerson. Although the public 
interest must have necessarily been very much divided, by the number of 
churches in which thanksgiving sermons were to be preached, a large 
crowd had assembled in Cannipg-square, and the church itself, to which 
admission was in the first. instance to be obtained by tickets, was very 
fully attended. The service having been read by the Rev. Messrs. Davies 
and Morris, the rev. preacher ascended the pulpit, and proceeded to address 
himeelf to the subject of the day, taking his text from the Gospel of St. 
Mark, c. iy., v. 39 :—‘* And He arose and rebuked the wind, and said unto 
the sea, Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and there wa3 a great calm,» 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


The Lord Mayor and Corporation attended at St. Paul’s Cathedral for 
the purpose of taking part in the general thanksgiving. Full choral 
service was performed, and the sermon was preached by the Very Rev. 
Dr. Henry Hart Milman, the Dean. At the afternoon service there was 
one of the densest congregations ever witnessed within the cathedral walls. 
‘The sermon was preached by the Venerable William Hale Hale, M.A., 
Archdeacon of London, from the 14th verse of the 22nd chapter of 
Exekiel, “ Can thine heart endure, or can thine hands be strong in the 
days that I shall deal with thee? I the Lord have spoken it, and will do 
it.’ The Archdeacon said, of the origin and motives of the war it would 
be ungeemly for him in that. place to speak, but he could not refrain from 
saying that in many senses it had been a religious war. It had been uh- 
usually free from plunder, robbery, and rapine ; and on the termination of 
the siege, which formed the last portion of the war, it was a merciful thing 
that the captured city was desolate. Had it been otherwise the result 
might have been awful, considering the irritation of the vanquishers, 
and the release they would have experienced from all kinds of 
restraint. Another iarity in the late war was that, in conse- 
quence of the rapidity of intercourse, the result of modern discoveries, 
which seemed to give a power over nature itself, it might be eaid to have 
been fought at their own doora. These were not merely discoveries, but 
revelations made at a time when Providence designed to improve the con- 
dition of mankind, and to effect those changes in their social and national 
condition, predetermined in the councils of God. By means of these dis- 
coverieg, or revelations, they heard of the war every day: every day brought 
us the news of a father’s, a husband’s, or a brother’s death—anxiety had 
no respite—the chords never ceased to vibrate under renewed impulses of 
hope and fear, They thus knew more of war than their fa did; should 
they be less thankful for the peace that had followed? danger there 
was lest this nation, over ambitious, and eager for the extension of 
civilisation, should endanger the blessings of peace they had secured! The 
Archdeacon, having forcibly pointed to individual duty in such an emer- 


gency, said that no collection would be made in that church; but he trusted — 


that all who heard him would look around them for objects of private 
charity, and that thus they would give a practical character to their day of 


thanksgiving. 
ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK, __ 


The Rev. Dr. Croly, the Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, preached 
the thankegiving sermon in the above church. The reverend doctor took 
his text from Numbers, chapter x., verse 34, and following verses:— 
“ And the cloud of the Lord was upon them by day, when they went out of 
the camp. And it came to pass, when the ark set forward, that Moses 
said, Rise up, Lord, and let thine enemies be acattered ; and let them that 
hate thee flee before thee. And when it rested, he said, Return, O- 
Lord, unto the many thousands of Israel. ” f 


empire of Europe aseaulting the weak with a million of men, raised aud 


peace, intending to 
crush the diadems of Europe; assaulting a Power without alliance or help 
on the face of the earth. Yet let it be remembered that this colossal 
Power, arrayed as it was against the weaker Power, never gained a victory. 
He would say also that aggressive Power, with all its might, had not 
gained one single advantage: it was defeated by sea, on the plain, and the 
Russian etandard was always trampled in its own blood, giving a lesson 
to all nations against unprovoked war. land was supposed to 
be a non-military nation, but it was the only country that had 
an army and navy that was not pressed into the public service, 
More than one-half volunteered to enter the field at the most pressing 
and trying moments of the last glorious campaign. England was 
the only country in Europe in which loyalty was a principle. He 
would not say that there might not be loyal hearts in other countries, but 
England was the only one where loyalty wasa principle. At that moment 
the thrones of Europe trembled at their foundations, and each Monarch 
lay with his ear to the ground to catch the groans of the coming earth- 
quake. In England, however, it was totally different, for it remained 
intact in the love and loyalty of itsbrave sons. Those of other countries 


were the same—had the same emotions aud the same sensibility—but the | 


people of England had what the others had not—a pure religion; and, 
with God’s blessing, they would keep that religion, and bequeath it to 
their children in all its purity. These were blessings for which England 
ought to be thankful. In conclusion, he reminded his audience that a col- 
lection was to be made for the erection of a Protestant church at Constan- 
tinople, not as a means of proselytism, which he deprecated, but as a 
monument to those who had fallen in defence of a righteous cause, andas a 
means of grace and salvation to the living. 


TEMPLE CHURCH. 

The sermon was preached by the Ven. Archdeacon Robinson, Master of 
the Tempie, who took for his text the 8th and 9th verses of the 46th 
Psalm, ‘“‘ O come hither and behold the works of the Lord! what destruc- 
tion he hath brought upon the earth. He maketh wars to cease in all the 
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world ; he breaketh the bow and snappeth the spear in sunder,aud burneth 
the chariots in the fire.’ The rev. gentleman said that, afver a short but 
eventful conflict, the nations of the world were reposing from war, and 
millions ot the people of this country were at that time bent as with 
the heart of one man in gratitude to God for the blessing of universal 
peace—in one general feeling of thankfulness for a breathing time at least 
from the scourge of war. The question of whether the foundations of a 
lasting tranquillity had been laid was foreign to the duties and eojoy- 
ments of that day. That belonged alone to the counsels of eternity ; and, 
whatever might be the future determinations of Providence, no gloomy 
forebodings ought to depress their feelings of gratitude, on this ocvasion, 
to Him whose sole prerogative it is to make wars to cease. 


TRINITY CHURCH, UPPER CHELSEA, 

There was a large congregation in the morning, in consequence of the 
announcement that the Archbishop of Canterbury would preach the 
thankegiving sermon. Prayers having been read by the Rev. Richard 
Burgess, B.D., the Rector of the parish, his Grace ascended the pulpit, 
and selected for his text the 30th verse of the second chapter of the First 
Book of Samuel—* Them that honour me I will honour, and they that 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” He said that this declaration of 
Almighty God deserved their most serious attention, not so much a3 being 
a declaration of pleasure or displeasure, of reward or punishment, but as 
a revelation of the way in which events were ordered, either as relating 
to individuals or to that collection of individuals that constituted a nation. 
The sentence took for granted that the view of God had been revealed, 
and according to the manner in which man received it as a principle of 
life and action he was to be honoured or despised. This must be an im- 
portant subject at any time, but especially so on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, when they approached their Heavenly Father with praises and thank:- 
giving for his late mercies vouchsafed unto them. Great, indeed, was the 
mercy which had changed the fierceness and dangers which belong to war 
to the calm security of peace. If that security had never been disturbed 
by the angry dissensions of covetousness and ambition, how many hearts 
would have at this time been free from desolation, and how many homes 
would have been preserved ? Now how many hearts were relieved from 
sorrowing? how many homes would again be made cheerful now that 
peace had been restored? That peace had been restored under circum- 
stances in which on gag not to trace the work of God, in 


whose hands were wis of men. He had restrained a principle of 
revenge, oppression, and inordinate desire for territorial aggrandisemeat, 
and 2 an impulse to forbearance, moderation, and equity, which could 
not fail to have a beneficial influence upon the future history of Europe. 


sOF ST. ANN’S, WANDSWORTH. 


The Rey. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., took his text from Isaiah xxvi, 12,15: 
“Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us: for thou also hast wrought all 
our works in us. Thou hast increased the nation, O Lord, Thou hadst 
increased the nation: Thou art glorified: Thou hadst removed it far unto 
all the ends of the earth.” 

In his discourse he showed how it was the duty of this country to accept 
the terms of peace which had been offered ; that forgiveness of injuries was 
a duty incumbent on nations as well as individuals; that if we had at- 
tempted to impose more stringent terms we should, in all probability, 
have defeated our own object, instancing our short-sighted policy in the 
treatment of France at the cloae of the last war; that if we had suc- 
ceeded in our shortsighted attempt to cripple our late vanquished opponent 
we should have been deprived of her aidin this present war. He then pro- 
ceeded to show that overgrown empires were opposed to the interests of 
humanity, and were discountenanced by God himself; that the huge 
monarchies of antiquity were shortlived ; and to prove that man’s highest 
development takes place in emall self-governed communities, such as the 
twelve tribes of Israel, the petty states of ancient Greece, and the cities of 


medizval Italy. 
LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. 


The Rev. F. D. Maurice, Principal of the Working Men’s College, 
preached in the afternoon to an overflowing congregation from John vi. 
62—" What if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he was 
before?” The text and context, as he showed, set forth the uuity of the 
divine and human, of Jews and Gentiles, in the body of Christ. Afcer a 
lengthened exposition of this idea, the preacher pointed out the influence 
of its denial, or forgetfulness, upon the fate of nations. The Jewish nation 
had perished because it forgot its relation to humanity ailarge. The 
Quaker sect failed to take root because they were not heartily human. 
Turkey, “ the sick man” of the East, had sickened because it did not know 
the human son of that God to whose verity and power, as the ruler of 
nations and destroyer of idols, Islam bore testimony. And if Turkey were 
to be restored, it would not be by that vindictive or compulsory acceptance 
of Christian truth). compared to which the old Moslem spirit was to be 
reverenced, That would be only to receive Christ as the head of a rival 
sect whom it was politic to conciliate. But the question was, did they at 
home hold Christianity otherwise than as a set of opinionsand form;? Was 
Christ to thema bond of union with Gedand with man? There was to be 
an English Church erected at Constantinople. Might the gospel preached 
there be that preached by English tongues and English heads in the 
hospital of Scutari! Every church eet up in memorial of their brothers 
who had fallen in fight should be a testimony to the old faith of the 
Moslem in the God of Abraham, the enemy of idols; the faith of the 
truest and best of the Greeks in his Son; the faith of the truest and best of 
Latins in catholic fellowship; the faith of the best and truest Protestants 
ina Justifier. Then would England, indeed, do her work as a 
leader and reconciler of the nations, and then would the progress and 
thankegivings of that day be presented by Him who had ascended upon high 
to his Father and to theirs, as the fruits of that sacrifice by which they 
were redeemed, and by whom He reigned in Heaven. 

ST. MARTIN’S. ps 

Mr. Homfrey, the Vicar, took his text from Rom. xii, ver. 18, “If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” He com- 
menced by observing that it was impossible for communities as individuals 
to live together without being liable to accidental discord. The Gospel 


had not only affirmed this, but had declared that it would itself introduce 
new elements of discord. No wars had been more furious than religious 
“wars. Still this was the incidental effect, not the principle, of the Gospel. 


They were constantly reminded that “ the end was not yet.” There were 
indications that they were tending towards that end. The Christian religion, 
in the institution of chivalry, had infused a spirit of courtesy into the rude 
manners of the times ; and in the war just concluded they had advanced still 
further in this way, when they had voluntarily renounced the power they 
possessed of carrying desolation to the peaceful homesteads of private per- 
eons. He concluded his discourse by an allusion to the yast sums that they 
‘were prepared to expend on the war, and which, now that that ex- 
penditure was unnecessary, they should do wellto apply in part to im- 
-proving the education, the dwellings, and the well-being of those classes 
from whom their soldiers and sailors had sprung. 


ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE. 

The Recter of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Howarth, after expressing in 
well-chosen and emphatic words the sense of thankfulness which we must 
feel at the return of peace, proceeded to remark that while statesmen and 
politicians regarded the course of events as they tended to increase or de- 
press the power of kingdoms, to promote commerce, to advance liberty 
or further civilisation, the Christian looked to see how they affected the 
prosperity of God’s church and the increase of true religion. Unless this 


| was done all else was as nothing. This might seem a trite topic, but was 


it too well appreciated ? He could not venture to say that persons in 
general felt adequately its importance. Happy, indeed, would be -the 
nation in which it would be unnecessary to insist upon it; for if the 
whole of the people, from the Queen on her throne to the lowest of her 
subjects, were penetrated with a sense of religion, and with a steady deter- 
mination to fulfil the duties which it enjoined, that people would have no 
need of any special interposition of Providence to teach it its duties as a 
Christian nation, or point out to it the work that was given it to do. 


ST. PAUL’S, BERMONDSEY. 

The Bishop ot Winchester preached in this church in the morning to a 
very full congregation, from Pealm cxxii, v. 7 8., “ Peace be within thy 
walls, 2nd prosperity within thy palaces. For my brethren and com- 
panione’ sakes, I will now say peace be within thee.” The evening sermon 
was preached by the Rev. William Duncan Long, M.A., Incumbent, from 
1 Peter, ii. 5., “An holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” The collections at the doors were for 
the schools, which are now crowded with children, and amounted to 


£30 48. 94d. 
SCOTCH NATIONAL CHURCH. 

The discourse preached hy the Rey. Dr. Cumming to a numerous con- 
gregation was founded on Joshua, c. xi., v. 23: ‘ And the land rested from 
war.” Every Christian, he said, must deprecate war; but there were 
conditions of the moral, social, and political atmosphere so unwholesome 
and abnormal that war, like lightning, cleared the air, fulfilled a benefi- 
cent mission, and millions breathed because thousands had died and 
were buried on the ficld of battle. He doubted whether Mammon did not 
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eclipse Mars in hatefulness; for, if bad things had been done under the 
shadow of the one, very cruel and unholy things had been done uader the 
name of the other. The excitements of the exchange were as fierce and 
desperate as those of the field of battle. War had sometimes been a posi- 
tive mercy; and hewas not sure that the late coaflict, though it had carried 
rills ef bitter sorrow into many a heart and home, was not on the whole 
a blessing, by disturbing that selfish, grasping, money-making worship of 
Mammon which had become the national sin oc England. It wis in peace 
that luxurious habits were acquired, and they might leara a lesson from 
the fect that Capua did more to save Rome than all her lesions put to- 
gether. During the peace now begun it would be their duty to try, by 
God’s blessing, to destroy the evil passions, at home and abroad, which 
were the seeds of war, and to sow broadcast those precious truths which 
grew up into harvests of righteousness, peace, and joy. Underneath the 
tumults of the recent war were deep, unsettled, religious questions ripen- 
ing for a yet more terrible outburst. Turkey in Europe wouid soon 
disappear in all its distinctive peculiarities. “ The great river Euphrates” 
was all but dried up; but Italy was one vast volcano, and Rome and 
Naples were likely to be its first orifices. He did not expect that war 
had finally closed. It was merely preparing to appear on a new stage, 
and under new circumstances,and to draw into its vortex nationalities 
that had ignominiously stood aloof during the last two years. 


HOW TO MAKE LONDON HEALTHY AND CLEAN, 
(To the Editor of the InuustrRAreD LONDON News.) 
April 28, 1855. 

Oxe of the provisions in the “ Metropolitan Local Managem»nt Act” 
compels owners of house property to provide water for every hoase, 
not only for domestic but also for cleansing purposes; and, unless some 
more efficient and cheap mode be adopted than by the present water 
supply, owners of house property will find the supply of water for 
cleansing purposes a very serious and expensive question. 

It would appear, therefore, that one of the first works that the Board 
of Works has to do is to provide London with water, not merely for 
drinking and cooking and other domestic purposes, because the present 
water companies can or ought to do that, but water for cleansing and 
watering the streets, and all those other purposes for which the Act 
under which the Board is constituted makes water supply necessary. 

The present water companies cannot accomplish this, because water 
carefully filtered and prepared for drinking is too costly to be used in 
large quantities for cleansing. I therefore propose that pure sea-water 
should be brought to London, and used, where necessary, for cleansing 
purposes; and, if the Board of Works have too much oa hand to 
accomplish this, I will undertake to find responsible men who would 
construct a canal on the north side of the Thames, by which pure sea- 
water shall, at each tide, be received into reservoirs at a suilicient 
elevation above London, to supply every house in the metropolis, and 
in such quantity that every siséet, court, and alley, could be washed 
each day with it. 

The parks might have lakes of sea-water as well as fresh. The 
Zoological Gardens might have sea-water for such of its inhabitants as 
require it. Fountains.of salt water might be placed at pleasure 
throughout the metropolis. The baths and washhonses could be sup- 
plied with it; and the celebrated Charing-cross fountains might then 
send forth pure and refreshing sea-water, instead of hot water from the 


‘baths and washhouses, as at present; and by pipes under the Thames 


the south side of London might be supplied as well as the north. 

The whole of this work can be accomplished and paid for by a rate 
of one penny in the pound on the property in the metropolis, and 
water direct from the sea may flow throughout London withia 
eighteen months after Parliament shall pass an Act giving powers to a 
company to levy such a rate, and take the necessary iands under the 
usual powers. 

Several parishes are, at present, in great difficulty to carry out the 
ssnitary provisions of the * Metropolitan Local Management Act,” for 
want of water supply. To carry out that Act, an almost unlimited 
supply of water must be had, and where can it be had better than from 
the sea? I am, Sir .yours obediently, 


29, Abin gdon-street, Westminster Francis Futter 


A Yorxsuine Srup>Farm.—Whilejithese great Rawcliffe pad- 
docks are instinct with life and enterprise, those at Bishop Burton, which onco 
held the eway in the three Ridings, are all but tenantlees. The walk to them 
from Beverley lost half its beauty in our eyes, from the melancholy associations 
it revived of the olden time, when Squire Watt, in his ** traly British’ blue 
coat and buff waistcoat, made thoroughbreds his heart’s delight. We left 
Beverley by the York road, and wended our way through the pleasant common 
lands of Westwood, along the side of the racecourse. The prospect from the 
hill opposite the stand, on the morning we first climbed it, was one that would 
have softened ananchorite. Just in front of us was the stand, whose silken 
jackets and burly crowd with their shouts of ‘ T’oud Squire wins,’ and “ he'll 
give him ten poond and lick his head off,” had given way for the nonce to 
© Sim,” and a quiet group of Scarlets, who were awaiting The Holderness, 
as, with their “ many-twinkling” feet and tails, they trotted gently up the 
course. Pretty little Beverley, fianked by its i t Gothic minster, and 


’ coloured here and there with the red: tile roofs so peculiar to this part of York- 


shire. just. peeped over the undulating Westwood foreground, and we could 
not help contrasting its misty quiet with the restless sport of speculation 
which went to and fro, month sher month, the whole length and breadth of 
its republic, when Peter Simple— 

With Cunning Tom upon his back, 

And half the tin of Beverlac— 
was the heroof English pe pyres or when Nancy, the bay pride of Burton 


which revels 
here, is a mare called Birthday, by Assault, out of Nitocris, who 
was foaled on his birthday. He never could find in his heart to have her 
trained ; twice or thrice she was under orders for departure: but whon the day 
arrived, he could not bear to let her go, as he said they would only break lier 
down. There are not a few pictures in the Hall by Dolby and Herring. Black- 
lock by the former, and as large as life, faced us on the staircase ; but Manuella, 
Altisidora, and Belshazzar were far more to our taste. Paesing down the hill, 
and near the bachelor residence of Mr. Frank Watt, we crossed the road to the 
old Bishop Burton Hall, originally purchased by one Roger Gee, a Liverpool 
merchant, who rebuilt the place, and laid down a two-mile gallop on the 
Wold in front of it. The late equire took a dislike to it, and the very 
mantelpieces and door-frames have been pulled down, A narrow walk, 
with one of the best yew fences we ever ‘yet saw in ‘ Merrie 
England,” led us to the stables, on whose doors the plates of Momnon, 
Blacklock, Belshazzar, Barefoot, Rockingham, Altisidora, Muta, and a host of 
other winners, still hang, as silent tablets of the luck of other days. Blacklock’s 
box is still pointed out with eg reverence; and as the housekeeper led ne, 
candle in hand, throngh the half-ruincd Hall, we came on the skeleton room, 
where the coarse frame of the “‘ terrible brown ” is encased, side by side wita 
Muta. The mare’s off shoulder-blade siill bore marks of the rnaning sore, which 
no syringe could heal; and ere she died, it had eaten its stealthy way right 
through the bone. The strength of the pasturage and the beautiful combination 
of hill and dale make these paddocks a perfect Paradise for blood-mares and 
foals. e large field ially is dotted here and there with wide-sprealing 
chestnut-trees, to shade them from the heat; and our attendant told us how of 
yore the mares and foals would come dashing wildly altogetier down the hill, 
through the valley, and up the opposite one, like a charge of Cossacks, till Mr. 
Watt and his grooms fairly looked on trembling, lest some of their brave little 
bits of Tramp, Blacklock, or Lottery blood, should be rolled head-over-heels 
down the steep. The shorthorns of a neighbouring farmer quietly browse on it 
now; but we would fain hope that the thorough-bred traditions which still 
linger fondly round it, will ere long be potent to drive these intruders from the 
spot, and people it with blood-stock, not inferior to those on which John Jack- 
son in the harlequin so often rode back in triumph to scale.—The Post and the 
Paddock, by ** The Druid.” 


Tue Russo-Frencu Enrenrs Corpiate.—The Woronzoff Palace 
at St. Petersburg has been taken by M.de Morny. After the Winter Palace, 
near which it is situated, this residence is one of the handsomest in the Russian 
capital. It is through Count Orloff that M, de Moray had been fortunate enough 
soe this palace, which is not taken merely tem; ily for the coronation, bat 

remain for the use of the French Embassy at least for three years, at a reat 
of 50,000 fr. for the firet year, aud of 40,000 fr. for the two succeeding ones. 
Prince Woronzoff, the owner of this palace, has another at St. Petersburg, five 
in Odessa, and eleven in the Crimea, among which is the magaificent villa of 
Alapka. These splendid residences have been religiously spared by the French 
armies, The old Russian Embassy at Paris has been, it is said, sold to M. De 
Rothschild, as it is not equal to the éclat which it is intended to give to the 
future relations of the two countries.—/ndépendance Belge. 

Taz Ancro-Irautan Lugion.—The Italia e Popolo of Genos 
quotes a leiisr from Milan, stating that the Anglo-Italian Legion, which was 
on the point of being disbanded, has accepted a new agreement for services in 
the East Indies, the engagement to last five years, at an increas of pay of 64. 
per day. It is said that they are to occupy the territory of Ouie, Valy 150 
men have refused the new engagement. 


May 10, 1856,] 
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feiemorabtlta, 


LITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
ARTISTIC, 
* A little chink may let in much light.”,—OLp PRovERB. 


NOTES FROM THE MEMORANDA BOOKS OF THE REY. SIR 
RICHARD KAYE, BART., DEAN OF LINCOLN.* 


Tne entertaining collection of personal and Royal anecdotes recorded by 
Sir Richard Kaye are comprised in three volumes. It was purchased for 
the British Museum in 1851, and contains so much that is interesting, 
both in a literary and an historical point of view, that we commend it to 
the a‘tention of those booksellers who have taste and enterprise enough 
to publish works of this description. 


[DEATH OF GEORGE I1.] 


had been with him, and went 
out to get geome wood. He shut the double door that the King might not 
be disturbed, and heard a noise; on coming in he found the King fallen 


to me.” 
The King had asked how the wind was: there were four er five mails due 
from Hanover. The page went immediately to Lady Yarmouth’s room, 
and knocked at the door. She thought it had been the King, who was 
bringing the letters from Hanover, and said, “ Sire, que s’ouvrira?” The 
page came in, and eaid the King was very ill. Lady Yarmouth ran up 
stairs, and found him apparently dead upon the bed. She sent for a 
surgeon, who opened a vein; but he did not bleed. In four or five hours 
after the wound bled plentifully, and when he was opened at ten the next 
day there flowed out a large quantity of blood. r 

Lady Ysrmouti cent a message to Princess Emily, which she never 
forgave her, to say that the King was very ill, and wished to see her. The 
Princess came, and went immediately to the bed, put her face to the 
King’s, without ever having been apprised of the King’s death. 

The Princess had been ill of a fever, and had not been out, but was this 
evening to have been of the King’s party at cards. The Princess told 
this to Mrs. Deborah Chetwynd, and wished her to go to Lady Yarmouth. 
She eaid she coud not intrude herself, but would send to Lady Yarmouth 
that she woud wait upon her as soon as was agreable to her. Mrs. Chet- 
wynd went to her two days afterward, and found her truely affected for 
the King. 

Lady Yarmouth desired the King’s (Geo. 3) permission to stay a couple 
of days, and that he might depend upon her as soon as she 
possibly could. The King sent her word that she was at liberty to stay as 
long as ever it would be agreable to her. She went to court in the Christ- 
mas Holidays, that there might be fewer people, and the King spoke very 
graciously to her, and made the Drawingroom as short as possible on 
her account. 

It was resolved that no person should walk over Lady Yarmouth’« 
apartments before eight o’clock. When she heard a noise, she concluded 
that it was the Packet from Hanover. 

She sent for Princess Emily in the manner she did as she knew, if she 
had mentiond the King’s Death, the Princess would not have come; and 
she wished to have her come as soon as possible, that no Time might 
elapse to occasion any accusation of embezzlement against herself. 

Lady Yarmouth removed immediately to Dover-street, where Mr. 
Finch had provided her a house, and where Mrs. Chetwynd saw her daily. 
She staid in England near two years, and remoyed suddenly. She never 
mentioned her Intentions till she had taken her resolution, nor even gave 
her reasons. The measure was supposed to be owing to the Princess 
Dowager ; and in confirmation of their opinion was the reported advice 
she gave to Mre. Chetwynd to visit her less frequently, telling her that her 
attachment to her would be injurious to herself, and that it would not be 
the means of recommending herself to the Royal family. 

Lady Yarmouth certainly meant to have staidin England. She had 
taken a house in Albemarle-strect, and had furnished another between 
Knightebridge and Kensington. 

Princess Emily rather had a jealousy of her, and suffered her to take 
her leave at a Drawingroom—which, from their long intercourse, she might 
have allowed her to have done in a private interview. 

Lady Yarmouth was the only person of her situation who was ever re- 
garded after a King’s death, 

(To be continue? y 


* Sir Richard Kaye, he sixth and last Baronet, was son of Sir John Lister 
Kaye (the fourth Baronet) by his second wife Dorothy, daughter of Richar: 
Richardson, M.D., of North Byerley, Yorkshire. He was entered at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford; appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty in 1766; 
Sub-Almoner to the King 1768; Prebendary of South Newbold, in the cathe- 
dral church of York, in 1768; a Trustee of the British Museum in 1772: 
Prebendary of Durham in 1777; Archdeacon of Nottingham in 1780; Dean o: 
Lincoln in 1783. He succeeded to the title of his half-brother, Sir John Kaye, 
Dec. 27, 1789, and died at his deanery house Dec. 25, 1809, aged 72. Leayin,: 
no issue, the title of Baronet in the family became extinct. 


NOTES. 

InrerestinG Retic oF Queen Many, Presgrvep mv THE Bop- 
LEIAN LrppaRy.—Among the numerous objects of interest preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford is a curious manuscript of the Hours of the Virgin, 
formerly belonging to Queen Mary (commonly called Bloody Queen Mary), as 
appears by the following note written on the fiy-leaf at the beginning of the 
manuscript :— 

This Book sometymes was Q. Maryes, and lately, thrice renowned Prynce 
Henryes of blessed memorie, And nowe giuen to ye Publique Librarie of the 
Vniuersitie of Oxford, by Richard Connock Esquier Auditor generall Sollicitor 
and of his Highnes Councell of Reyenewe, whoe giusth the same as a Monu- 
ment worthie to be kept, not for the religion it contains, but for the Pictures and 
former Royall owners sake, And in regard of a Notet written especially heerin, 
by Q. Mary with her owne hand. 

Richard Connock 
Julii 7° Anno Regni Regis Jacobi 13° 1615. 

7 Geate you mche Ryches as when the Shype is broken may swyme away 
wythe the Master for dyverse chances take away the goods of Fortune but the 
goods of the Soule whyche bee only the trewe goods nother Fyer nor water can 
take away. yff you take labour and payne to doe a vertuous thynge the labour 
goeth away and the vertue remayneth. yf throughe pleasure you doe a vicious 
thynge the pleasure goeth away and the vice remaynethe. 

Good madame for my sake remembre thys. 

Your louynge mistress MARYE PRINCESSE. 
This note is written immediately before the service “De passione Domini.” 
H. S. H., Oxford. 


Ancuaisnor Lavp,—The accompanying extracts from a letter 
from Lord Conway to Archbishop Laud may be of some interest, not only as 
showing to whom Land wrote the letter published in a late number of the 
ILLUSTRATED Lonpon NEWS, but being, in all probability, the one which 
Laud was answering at the time :— 

(Letter endorsed by Laud.) 
Lo. Conway, Rece, Julii 11, 1644. 

May it please your Grace,—The Deputy Lieutenants and Captaine Alcocke 
did send me a fierce alarme from Carsgie, desiring me to send them five hundred 
horse, because the Scots are within a few daies at Dumfrise, seven or eight 
thousand, with which army they mean to fall into Cumberland ; but I am slow 
in answering the spurre, because the advertisement of the Scotch preparations 
on this side are not such as that they may be much feared as yet. Jn my opinion 
the Scots will not come into England ; but, least they should goe against the 
Tules of right reason, I dce provide as if they were coming. 

Then again, speaking of the Lord Lientenant, the letter says :— 

I did write to him of it, but Ihave not heard anything from him, so that I 
think that in Ais sickness he did not read it. 

Dated Newcastle, June 13, 1640. (Signed) Conway. 
You will see the connection the italicised portion of this extract has with 
Laud’s letter.—Copied from “ Prynne’s Breyiate of the Life of Archbishop 
Land,” extracted out of his own Diary, A.D. 1644.—B. 

“Ax Otp Savina Reyrvep.’—Samuel Rogers is not the only 
poet who revived an old saying and mistook it for his own. Samuel Johnson 


did a similar thing. Some person, in his presence, speaking of Lord Chesterfield 
as a wit, “Ay, Sir,” said Johnson, “* +5 is a wit emong Lords, and a Lord 
among wits.” Proclus said long ago of Critias, that he was “ idiérns wey 
ev piroaddpots, piroaddos BE ey idiwrdis.”t (« A novice among philosophers, 
and a philosopher among novices,”)—Joun NELSON, Southwell. 


] Proclus, in “ Timzum Platonis,” apud yocem Kprrias. 


QUERIES 

Catr’s Hzap Rott im Tux Tempix.—At 'the}]Middle Temple, 
until very recently, a customary fee was payable in the “Commons” bill, 
under an item for “ Calf’s Head Roll.” Can any Templar tell me the origin 
of this? In Macaulay’s ‘* History of England,” vol. iii., p. 64, is the follow- 
ing passage :—‘ Nottingham was always bringing to the closet” (of King 
Wn. III.) “ intelligence of the wild day-dreams in which a few old eaters of 
calves’ heads, the remains of the once-formidable party of Bradshaw and Ireton, 
still indulged in the City.” Bradshaw (who presided over the High Court of 
Justice which tried Charles I.) was a member of Gray’s Inn, Ireton of the 
Middle Temple—both barristers. Is the “ Calf’s Head Roll” traceable to 
them, and how far was either of the honourable societies identified with that 
“ once formidable party”!—M. T. 


THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS IN THE Reian or ExizABETH.— 
In the curious letter sent you by Sir Frederic Madden a short time since, from 
the Mayor and Aldermen of the City to the Earl of Sussex, Lord Chamberlain, 
mention is made of one Mr. Holmes, who, it was desired by the Lord 
Chamberlain, should have the appointment of places for plays and interludes. 
Can you, Sir, or any of your intelligent antiquarian readers inform us who this 
Mr. os e name not mentioned in Collier’s “Annals of the Stage”) 
was'—T. W. 


Tux Last Person Burnt 1x Enctanp.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the date of the last person burnt in this country? The reason of 
my troubling you is that at a large dinner party the particulars related in the 
inclosed letter becoming the subject of conversation, the statement as to the 
weman being burnt was treated with derision, not one of the party believing 
that any individual now lived who had witnessed an execution by burning in 
England.—W. C. B. 

Sir—I am now in the eighty-third year of my age, and remember 
the riots in 1780, when much, very much mischief was done, and saw 
several men hanged, in consequence; at which time Newgate and other 
prisons were broken into and many prisoners liberated, and prisons burned 
about the same time. I saw three or four heads on Temple-bar, but when 
put up I cannot say, but must have been up some years. Ithink it wasbetween 
the years 1780 and 1790 that I saw sixteen men hanging all at one time on 
what was then called the new drop, and one woman burned to ashes; fifteen 
of the men’s faces were turned towards St. Sepulchre’s Church, and thesixteenth, 
whose name was Murphy, being a Catholic, his face was turned towards Lud- 
gate-hill; the woman that was burned (whose name I do not remember) lived 
with Murphy, as his wife, for many yearsin Wheeler-street, Spitalfields, where 
they kept an eating-house and lived in good repute until it was discovered 
that he was engaged in coining: they were apprehended, tried, and convicted— 
he to be hanged and she burnt.— J. Dewy, Surgeon, &c., Wokingham, 


ANSWEBS. 


Wuar 1s THE Oricrx or ovr Narionan Antum ?—This question 
being raised at the period of the Queen’s visit to France, and certain French 
papers having stated alternately that the air was composed by Haydn and by 
Sully in honour of Louis XIV., a Belgian correspondent replied by the follow- 
ing statement, which seems to me to possess sufficient interest, and to present 
enough appearance of probability to be repeated:—The music,” says this 
authority, “which bears but a slight resemblance to the air of Sully, was 
composed by an English musician named John Bull (sufficiently national, this, 
at all events !) on the occasion of James I.’s discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
The words, written, as is stated, at the same time, seem to tend towards a 
confirmation of this assertion. John Bull, some years later, retired to Antwerp, 
where he was named organist to the cathedral, and where he died; and there, 
but a short time since,” says this correspondent, “an examination of the 
archives having, under the permission of the Government, been gone through, 
the original manuscript of the air, with the history of the circumstances uoder 
which it was composed, was, among other documents, discovered ; and there 
it now exists.”—M. A. P., Paris. 

Permit me to inform your correspondent W., that when Mr. Macaulay, in his 
vivid eketch of the Battle of La Hogue, describes our victorious flotilla as “ in- 
sulting the hostile cemp with the thundering chant of ‘God Save the King,” 
he states nothing which is either contrary to the fact or inconsistent with W.’s 
remark, that this “‘ would stamp the date of our national air as far back as 1693.” 
I do not know, nor is it I betieve now ascertainable, by whom either the 
air words of our “God Save the King” were originally composed 
or written. Dr. Arne, who, in 1745, harmonised the old melody 
for the theatres, assured Dr. Burney, the author of the “ History of Music,” 
that he (Arne) “had not the least knowledge nor could guess at all who 
was either the author or composer, but that it was a received opinion that it 
was written and composed for the Catholic chapel of King James II.;” and 
Benjamin Victor, in a letter addressed by him to David Garrick, in 1745, tells 
his correspondent that the exact words of the anthem chanted at the Royal 
Chapel for James IJ., when the Prince of Orange landed, in 1688, were 


these :— 
©, Lord our God, arise, 
Confound the enemies 
Of JAMES our King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God saye the King! 
Another verse, written about the same time, and accidentally preserved in 
consequence of its having been graven on the drinking-glasses of some northern 
Jacobites of distinction, ran thus :— : 


The familie ! 


What is more probable than that the Orange partisans who fought so hard to 
prevent the restoration of James II., and believed his infant son to be suppo- 
sititious, should, after their victory at La @, raise in irony and insult “a 
thundering chant ” of the old Stuart anthem of “ God Save the King” !— 
B. BLUNDELL, F.S.A., Temple. 


Tue Prve-Conzs or Niveyen.— Your correspondent B. N. 
throws a suggestion or two into last week’s ‘‘ Memorabilia’ about the pine- 
cones of Nineveh. It is true that in the engraving referred to in No. 768 of the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News the bunches of grapes are represented even as 
the fir-cones, but that resulted from the small scale.of the sculpture (the en- 
graving is one-quarter the original size). When the Assyrians portrayed them 
on a larger scale they cut the circular grapes accurately enough, and they 
always (and this should have, I think, satisfied your correspondent in that en- 
graving) accompanied the grapes with something like natural leayes and 
twining branches. To make grapes growing on that emblematical tree, and a 
grape-gatherer with eagle head and long wings, is too great a stretch for con- 
yentionality cr fancy, even if Mr. Layard’s very satisfactory explanations had 
never been given. The cone is undoubtedly a sacred emblem. In Babylonia 
I have seen walls built of them, and others bearing long inscriptions. One may 
be seen in the British Museum, contributed by Mr. Loftus. It was also repre- 
sented on the Assyrian sculpturesin precisely the same manner, (See the en- 
graving in No. 780 ofthe InLusTRATED LoNDON NEws, where the King is 
portrayed sacrificing before an altar.) The cone was likewise, I believe, a 
symbol amongst the ancient Egyptians. As to the tree which your cor- 
respondent would twist into a grape-vine, the facts of the emblematical 
figures by its sides, its want of all natural form, and the Eastern traditions re- 
epecting it so thoroughly confirm Mr. Layard in his opinion of its sacred 
character, that I can only add, if it were not so intended by those old Assyrians 
‘t ought to have been — WILLIAM BouTCHER. 


Picture or Kirry Fisuer.—I can inform the writer who signs 
himself “ Edina,” that the original picture of Kitty Fisher in the suggestive 
choracter of “ Cleopatra Dissolving the Pearl,” is now at Saltram, the seat of 
the descendant of the nobleman for whom the picture was painted.—M. 

There is a fine portrait of this fair celebrity in Colonel Wyndham’s (the late 
Lord Egremont’s) gallery at Petworth, although it is not that inquired for by 
your correspondent Edina, under the description of “ Cleopatra Dissolving the 
Pearl.” There were several engravings published of Kitty Fisher in “ Sug- 
gestive Characters,” two of which, presents * om a deceased nobleman (an 
intimate associate of George IV.), are now in .ae han“. of a friend of mine.— 
ALFRED JOHN DUNKIN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HORSENAIR.—It is much to be regretted that correspondents will “not take the trouble to 
examine ordinary books of reference for themselves, before writing to us. The tdea of 
any one “ suggesting’’ “ hilariter celeriter” as an explanation of helter skelter! Why 
this is cne among three attempted solutions of the expression in Johnson's dictionary, a 
work which every student should be acquainted with. The verb to cow does not derive 
trom the animal, but from coward, which comes, through the French. from the Italian 
€ lo. Codardo is derived from coda, a tail; a coward being a man who lags 
behind in battle, or who turns his back upon an enemy. In heraldry a lion coward 
is a Hon with his tail between his legs. 

WwW. O. HARA.—What authority have you for ‘‘ The Banbury story of a Cock and a Bull” ? 


Receive :—-SXOAGSTIKOS, Josephus, Omega, E. S., Edmonton; M.*P., G. T. M. 
Coriosus, De Wykes, Ditton; A Subscriber ad initio; J. H. J., Frederick P. Helston, 
Antoo, F. Jamieson, W. Bewick, H. H.C. H., Mavley Hall, J. W. Moore, J. W., Bristol, 
Cc. M. Howard, Mervida. 


CHESS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. L., North Carolina. —It shall have a nook among the Enigmas. 

J. H. F.—Clever, but too obvious. 

G. T., Brighton.—Study the matchless of Bolton, D’Orville, Ercole del Rio, &c, 
for six months, and you will see the utter deficiency of your present attempts. 

ei jo Dublin.—The first and second moves may be transposed, and by the transposition 


variations are avoided.( 
Derek Many. thanks for Games and Chess news from Auld Reekie. The numbers required 


KILLDEER.— The solution of the great Indian Problem we have given more than ones. The 


be mare is—l. Bto an q 
5S. H., Wells-street.—It » ail be examined. 
CuizukG. RURIS.—Your End-game No. | has a flaw. How will White mate if Black at the 
third move play—3. B takes K Kt P? 
- P., Edinburgh.—The best plan is to write the initials of the pieces on their respective 
squares; but Peay io not oe to Kgorpar td problems of “fags until peeren beter 
ciate those of others. idea of effecting checkmate wo moves 
org. B.'s (No. 365) is superlatively rieh. 


EB. C., Hoboken, is cordially thanked for his ble budget. The problems are excel- 
lent, and the fragments of Chess news from the side the Atlantic full of interest and 


ExQuiRER.—Portal communication with Russia will, no doubt, be resumed immediately, and 
when it bas been we shall be enabled to afford you the information requested. 

A SUBSCRIBER.—The exact time for the meeting of the Chess Association is1> 

determined on. It will probably be in September or Octo! 


published for many a day, and evidently quite 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 635, by A. ¢. 

D. G, Beiddan, W. H. Moss, W.T. B., M. H. B., F. R.8., P. P. 

W., Biddulph, Omicron, D. T. W., B. A., A. German, Miles, 
correct. 


are 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 


636, » T. Addison, Fred. Thompson, F. R.,> 
Norwich, John de Rixton,*E.8., Hartlip, Carlos Leopoldo , Humpty Dumpty, 
W._H. Moss, Chirurg. Ruris, Delta, Murdoch, Simple Simon, M |, Little Dorrit, 
H. W. P., Si P., Sinbad, W. Bagster, A Barrister, D. T. W., Alpha, Czar, 


igma, Proteus, M.P., 

Philip, Siwel, Charlton, F. P. G., are 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 637, by Derevon, Merton, Andrew, Perseus, T. M. G , F. L. S., 

926. A Sailor, Johu De Rixton, Fred. T., eh Siwel, T. Simpson, are correct. 
SOLUTIONS OF ENIGMAS, by Derevon, John Rixton, Johannes, D. W., Peter Simple, 

G.T. W.,8.M., F.R.8., F. ., of Norwich, 

Oxford, 5. H. M., Little Dorrit, Sigma, R. T., A German, Philip, Moxon, Clericus, B.T. 8., 

Octogenarian, B. Bernard, A. Z., teus, F. W., idipus, Lex, G. W., R.T., Southport, 

are correct. All others are wrong. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 636, SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 637. 


WHITE. BLACE. WHITE. BLACK, 
1. R to K 2nd RB to Q BR 2d\1. RtoQBeq B takes R (best) 
(best) 0) a) 
2.QtoQRsth RB takesQ (best)|2.QtoQB2nd  B takes Q (best) 
3. Btakes Kt Anything 3.PtoQKt4th Anything 
4. B to Kt, or B to 4. Kt takes P—Mate. 


K sq (according to Black’s play)— ue 
(a) If P to Q 6th, White must play Q 
Mate. te Q 2nd, andthen he mates im two more 
(a) If Black play 1.R to K R 2nd (ch), | moves. 
White musi take the R with his Bishop; and 
if Kt te Q B 6th, then Q takes Kt (ch), &c. 


PROBLEM No. 638. 


This difficult and instructive study is the composition of E. B. C., of Hoboken 
United States. 


BLACK. 


ty 


Y 


A 


Yéiith, 


White to play, and mate in six moves, 


j CHESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The two following very livel es were played not long since between Mr. 
Cc. H. Bact, oe elon eee oe er Gr i weccion! antl Mr. W. Montco- 


MERY, of Au in Georgia. Theobject was to test the/validity of a variation ot 
ahop’s Gambit which’ the 


the Bighop’s latter has introduced some success to the 
notice of the New York Amateurs. 

(King’s Bishop Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr, S. WHITE (Mr. M.)| BLACK 8 WHITE (Mr. M.) 
Pe eat : PtoK 4th 12. Kt takes Q RB K Ktto K 2nd (/) 
2.P toK B 4th P takes P 3.QBtakes KBP P takesB 
3. KB toQ B 4th aS terre 14. Kt toK 5th Qtakes Q (ch) 
4. K to B sq to K Kt 4th 15. R takes B takes Kt 
Dh cory ghre Bie Eafe 16. P takes B (disch) B to Q 2nd 
6. KE KitoKB QtoK R4th 17.BtakesK BP KtQBsq 
7. P to K R 4th PtoK R 3rd 18. PtoQKt3rd(e) KKtto K 84th 
8. P to Q 4th P toQ 3rd 19. P to K 6th Bto QB 3rd 
9. P to K 5th P takes P 20.KRtoKR3rd Kt to K 6th (ch) 
10.QKttoQs5th PtoK5th(}) | 21. R takes Kt P takes R 
11. QKt takes P (ch) K to Qsq 22. K to K 2nd Kt toQ R 3rd 

(©) 23. P to K 7th 
And Black won the game. 


@) The invention of this movein place of the more ancient K Kt to K B 3rd, has beon 
ied Mts. MeDocsell. Tt was known and edopted befsre he was bora. 
What a pity it is ble of the task does not undertake the restoration: 
Chers-openings to their original werers. Such a chapter would form one of the most 
instru additions to our Chess literature of which it is capable. 
the Q B Pawn, 
if not inven by Bour- 


ving the 
fustrated New: 


against two 
wuctstinety op i Chon 
to be thor upin o) ess 
and bosked if aa his own. eed! te ten ceacden’ Wintios toe et 


opponent com: 


’s attack, and itis upon the assumption of this 
erro: ad. If, instead of taking the Pawnt: 
once, Black "s square, 


. quietly moved his Queen to White would have foundhis 
géme in a very short time quite indefensible. 
Ten to take the Kt at this point; after which, it strikes us, Black 
must have the worst of the fight. 


(e) Important, to render innocuous the threatened check with the Bishop. 


ANOTHER GAME AT THE SAME OPENING. 
(King’s Bishop’s Gambit.) 
Make the first ten moves on each side as in the previous Game 


BLACK (Mr. 8.) WHITE (Mr.M.)| | BLACK(Mr.S:) WHITE (Mr. M.) 
11. Kt tks Q BP (ch) K to Q sq 24. B takes Kt P takes B 

12. KttakesQR  P takes KKt(a)|25.PtoQKt4th RtoK Ktsq 

18. Q takes P Q takes Q (ch) /[26.K RtoK Ktsq RtakesR 

14, P takes Q K B takes P 27. R takes R K takes Kt 

15. Q B takes * K Kt Ptakes B. | 28. PtoQ R 4th Kt to QB ith 
16. QRtoQ: Q Kt to QB 3rd | 29. R toK Kt 8th (ch) K to Q Kt nd 
TT PrOw eek QBto K3ra 30. Rto K R 8th Kt takes Q P 

18, B to Q Kt 5th KKttoK2nd (|31.RtakesK RP. Xt takes K BP 
19. P takes B B to Q 4th $2, R to K B 6th Kt to K 4th 

20. K to B 2nd KKttoK B 4th /33.RtoK B5th KttoK Kt5th(ch) 
21.PtoK Rbth KtoQBerq | $4. K to Kt sq P to K B 6th 
22, K Rto K sq KKttoK6th /35.PtoQKtSth PtoK Bith(ch) 
23.Q@Rt.QBsq KtoQKtsq | And wins (5). 


(a) Decidedly better than the move made in the previous game. : 

(b) Bleck has noredress. If he exchange his Rook for the Kt and Pawn, White wins 
easily; and if he play the King to Bishop’s square he loses his Rook. An examination» 
these games will show, we believe, that im this variation of the Bishop's Gambit, if the 
defending player at bis 10th move play P to K Sth, instead of K to Q sq, the opponent should 
not capture the Q Bishop's Pawn, but shou’d move his Queen to K sq; and that it: he 
attecking player fcr his i!th more does take the Q Bishop's Pewn, then at hig !2th move the 
defendant ought to capture the Kt with hie King’s Pawa. 
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(Continued from page 509.) 
painting. Some good portraits are very well hung; but the majority are 
high up, some much too high. 

When we contrast this year’s Exhibition with the last we ask where ig 
Mr. F. R. Lee, and where is young Mr. Leighton, the procession-painter ? 
As we hurry from room to room we can see nothing from their 
hands. And yet they are contributors. Mr. Lee has forsaken the 
rich meadows and green, shady lanes of Devonshire, for Plymouth 
Breakwater and the coast of Cornwall. He has gone yachting, and 
has become a marine-painter. As for Mr. Leighton, his single contri- 
bution “The Triumph of Music,” is anything but a triumph. 


Leighton by the power of his art will never redeem the wife ot Orpheus 
from Hades. 

Among the contributions of foreigners to ‘the Exhibition there are none 
80 good as Ary Scheffer’s portrait of Mr. Charles Dickens™(No. 62) and 
Mr. Winterhalter’s portrait (123) of Lady Clementina Villiers. Here we have 
intellect and beauty. Scheffer has caught a characteristic likeness of the 
great novelist; he has caught him, it is true, in somewhat of an unusual 
mood with him, but he has seized the impression of his genius with a 
master’s hand. Sir John Watson Gordon might have given a better 
flesh tone to the head, but he would hardly have given us a better 


Mr. | portrait. 


Pre-Raphaelitism is, if we may judge from the present Exhibition, in 
very rapid state of transition from over-painstaking in details to usefub 
results. The great high priest of the school, Mr. Millais, has successfully 
thrown off all that required to be thrown off in the needless niggling up of 
very little matters, and, like a master in his art, has retained all that was 
valuable in the school of hisown creation. Mr. Holman Hunt is following 
in the paths of Mr. Millais. Indeed, pre-Raphaelitism seems to have no 
other thick-and-thin throughout follower than the nameless painter of a 
picture also without a name. We refer to a picture in the Middle Room 
(No. 413), a medieval duel (if we understand it rightly) painted by, we are 
told,a Mr, Burton. With all its excess of pre-Raphaelitism, this is the 
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work of no common hand. The story requires a little unriddling, but the 
accessories ere numerous and full of meaning. The cobweb and the 
butterfly are happy introductions. 

It is sad to reflect that of the thirteen hundied and seventy-six objects 
of art here asccmbled not more than a thirteenth portion demand any 
critical attention ; and that of the eight hundred contributors not more 
than eighty are rcally artists. A very large portion of the pictures com- 
posing the collection are portraits—memorials of affection or of vanity — 
while the rarer few are pretty equally divided between those within the 
pale of the Academy and those without its pale. What the collection 
would se]] for under the hammer of Christie and Manson we have heard 
the ingenious in such matters offer very shrewd guesses. Some patrons 
would sigh over the amount of their conmmissions; others would have 
occasion to regret that they suffered a rare opportunity to slip by them. 
Some pictures by artists of reputation would sink in value; and others by 
comparatively unknown painters would fall at a price that would startle 
critic, dealer, artist, amateur, and the painters themselves. 

Of all the pictures in the collection that which we should covet the 
most, and be inclined to carry about with us—as Sir George Beaumont 
was wont to carry his little Claude—would be Mr. Clarkson Stanfield’s 
best picture—* The Abandoned” (No. 94, in the Great Room). Mr. 
Stanfield profecses to have found his subject in Washington Irving’s 
“ Sketch Book.” Here is the passage he has sought to illustrate :— 

There was no trace by which the name of the ship could be asce:tained. 
The wreck had evident}y drifted about for many months: clusters of shellfish 
had fastened about it, and long seaweeds flaunted at its sides. But where, 
thought I, is the crew! Their struggle has long been over—they have gone 
down amidst the roar of the tempest—their bones lie whitening among the 
caverns of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have closed over them, 
and no one can tell the story of ther end. What sighs have been wafted after 
that ship; what prayers offered up at the deserted fireside of home! How 
oiten has the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news, to 
catch some casual intelligence of this rover of the deep! How has expecta- 
tion derkened into anxiety—anxiety into dread—and dread into despair! Alas! 
not one memento shall ever return for love to cherish. All that shall ever be 
known is, that she sailed from her port, “‘ and was neyer heard of more!” 


Mr. Stanfield has surpassed this fine deccription. Never was abandon- 
ment and desolation more complete! Had Falconer seen this noble 
picture it would bave afforded him som: fresh and striking touches for his 
“ Shipwreck” ;—that coming wave, and all is over! 

We wish we could say as much of Mr. Stanfield’s only other contribu- 
tion (No. 191)—“ A Guarda Costa Riding out a Gale off Fuentarabia, at the 
mouth of the Bidassoa, Basque Provinces.” But the composition is un- 
pleasing, and the details, to our taste, a little too elaborate in one part, and 
too general in another, 

After Mr. Stanfield we must place that established favourite with every- 
body but Mr. Ruskin—Mr. David Roberts. What a noble realisation of 
all tbat is grand in the architecture of Bramante and Michael Angelo has 
he given us in (No. 10) “ Christmas-day in St. Peter’s at Rome, 1854”! 
Mr. Roberts has gazed within St. Peter's with the eye of an architect, the 
taste and fidelity of an accomplished draughteman, the knowledge 
scene-painter, and the peculiar predilections of a master of the ceremoni¢ 
What architectural space, what papal pomp he has givenus! To y 
seen this picture is to have seen the interior of St. Peter's on a great 
occasion. Very marvellous, indeed, is the skill with which Mr. Roberts 
has succeeded in rendering the architecture without injury to the figures, 
and yct doing fall justice to the figures without injury to the architecture, 

The prize for skill in historical painting we should assiga this year to 
Mr. E. M,. Ward for (No. 75) “ The Last Parting of Marie Antoinette and 
her Son.” The scene of this well-considered and well-painted picture is 
laid in the prison of the Temple, and the persons present are:—The Queen, 
her son,and daughter, the sister of Louis X VI., ani the members of the 
Revolutionary Committee. Though in itself a more affecting incident 
than a former picture, by the same artist, from the life of Louis XVL., 
this is hardly as touching a group. Our readers will, doubtless, re- 
member the picture to which we refer. It was one of the pictures of the 
English school which drew at the Paris Exhibition the greatest number 
of admiring spectators. 

The second prize for historical painting we would unhesitatingly assign 
this year to Mr. Alfred Elmore, A.R.A., for (No. 175) “ The Emperor 
Charles V. at Yuste.” Mr, E!more has found his subject in Mr. Sterling’s 
admirable “Cloister Life of the Abdicated Emperor.” Here is the 
ecene :— 

The sunehine again tempted him into his open gallery. As he sat there, 
he sent for a portrait of the Empress, and hung for some time, lost in 
thought, cver the gentle face, which, with its blue eyes, auburn hair, aud 
pensive beauty, ecmewhat resembled the noble countenance of that other 
Isabelia, the great Queen of Castile. He next called for a picture of Our 
Lord Praying in the Garden, and then for a eketch of the Last Judgment, 
by Titian. Having looked his last upon the image of the wife of his 

youth, it seemed as if he were now bidding farewell in the contemplation 
of these other favourite pictures, to the noble art which he had loved with 
a love that cares, end years, and sickness could not quench, and that will 
ever be remembered with his better fame. wd * * * * * 
Again the afternoon sun was shining over the great walnut-tree full into 
the gallery. From this pleasant spot, filled with the fragrance of the garden 
and ihe murmur of the fountain, and bright with glimpses of the golden Vera, 
they cunied him to the gloomy chamber of his sleepless nights, and laid 
him on the bed from which he was to rise no more. 


The figure of the Emperor is a most happy creation. Never has seni- 
lity with strength been better exhibited. You see what is passing through 
the old man’s mind—observe, too, the action of his feet. You see the 
cusbion on which they rest bending beneath their pressure. Very skilful 
throughout is the whole composition and execution. What the artist has 
attempted he has achieved. When was velyet—not new, but of various 
ages—painted more truly ? 

In common with the “ Bench of Bishops” we admire (No. 398) “ The 
Scapegoat” of Mr. Holman Hunt, the Agamemnon of the pre-Raphaelites. 
The ecene he tells us was painted at Oosdoom, on the margin of the salt- 
encrusted shallows of the Dead Sea, and that the mountains beyond are 
those of Edom. Very evident tokens does the picture bear throughout 
of cautious painting on the spot. The distance is, perhaps, a little too 
near, but it is most effective. ‘‘ The Scapegoat” itself is a masterly piece 
of elaborate animal life. So vivid is this picture in colour that it kills 
whatever is around it. The subject is from Leviticus, ohap. xvi., and the 
Talmud :— 

While the ceremonies of the day of atonement were in progress in the 
Temple. aiter the lots had been cast which had devoted one of the two goats 
for the Lord, and while it wes being sacrificed a3 a burat offering, the congre- 
gation preeent manifested their impatience by calling upon the priest to hasten 
the departure of the scapegoat, and afterwards by following the beast as he was 
led away by the man appointed, to a chff ebout ten miles from Jerusalem ; tor- 
menting it by the way, and shouting, “ Hasten, carry away our sins.” It is 
recorded that, on many occasions, the poor beast sprang over the precipice, and 
there perished; but that ofttimes it tursed aside, to be hooted and driven awa) 
by every “Israelite who met it, until it had reached a land not inhabited.” A 
fillet of scarlet was bound about its horns, in the belief that, if the propitiatio: 
were accepted, the scarlet would become white (in accordance with the pro- 
mire in Isaiah: “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white a 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”) In order t 
ascertain the change of colour, in case the scapegoat could not be traced, » 
portion of the ecarlet wool was preserved on a stone, and carefully watched b; 
priests in the Temple. 

Four hundred and fifty guineas is, we believe, the price asked by thy 
artist for a picture fall of high qualities, though not of the most pleasin, 
kind. 

In domestic subjects—such as come home, as my Lord Bacon has it, t: 
men’s business and bosoms—Mr. Frith leads the way with a child’s birth 
day party, called by ite artist “ Many Happy Returns of the Day.” Th 
little girl whose birthday it is isa delicious creation, The composition 


too, is simple and appropriate. The colouring is just what it should be—true 
to nature, without any artistic tricks. The head of the family is, to our 
tastes, a little too Jewy. Is this a compliment to the present Lord Mayor, 
or is it a portrait? 

Mothers and sisters stand with tears in their eyes before a most touching 
and admirably-told story by Mr. J. N. Paton (No. 35), entitled “ Home.” 
How can we describe this picture? Here is the mute poetry of domestic 
life. A wounded soldier—a Guardsman—has reached his own home, and 


story. This is but an imperfect des a cabinet picture of un- 
usual excellence. Scotland may well be proud of Mr. Noel Paton. Manlier 
eyes than those of mothers and sisters have turned moist before this 
manly and affecting picture. Her Majesty is said to have ordered a dupli- 
cate for Windsor Castle. sti 

Mr. Leslie, whose sterling merits as a painter are only beginning to be 
appreciated, exhibits a small-sized figure of Hermione—poetic, but hardly 
Shaksperean. We are sorry to find that this is Mr. Leslie's solitary con- 
tribution to this year’s Exhibition. 

Sir Edwin Landseer has two dog and deer humanities: (No 147) 
“ Saved,” dedicated to the Humane Society ; and (No. 208) “ Highland 
Nurees,” dedicated to Miss Nightingale. The “ Saved” (the larger 
picture) is hung too high to be seen to advantage ; we can sée, however, 
that the Newfoundland dog is of the right breed, and rightly rendered to 
the least hair. Here the dedication is appropriate. We wish we could 
say as much for the other dedication. There is _ little unintentional 
delicacy in dedicating to Miss Nightingale a picture of young deer licking 
the wounds of a mother of the herd. The picture is carefully painted in 
Sir Edwin’s well-known manner. 

Mr. Webster has only one picture. He calls it “ Hide and Seek” 
(No. 114), and the title will convey to all who know anything of Mr. 
Webster’s works the truthful manner in which he has represented a 
favourite game. In point of colour it is warmer and less clayey than is 
common with this painter. 

Mr. Frank Stone—another well-confirmed favourite with the public— 
has been apparently as idle as Mr. Webster during the past year. His 
only contribution is (No. 319) “ Doubt—or, Unheedful Vows may be Heed 
fully Broken.” The title hardly conveys the story which represents a 


young man divided in his love between two young girls. The picture is | 


larger in size than is customary with Mr. Stone. The treatment is in his 


usual coquettish style; and the colouring (he always coloured well) even | 


better than ordinary. 

Mr. James Clarke Hook has made a stride this year from comparative 
mediocrity info real excelience. He has sent four pictures, and all four 
true to English landscape nature and the coast life of this country. If 
Mr. Hook continues to paint in this style, and thus admirably, we shall 
have one to repeir the loss which English art sustained in the death of 
Collins. Of his four pictures we prefer (No. 557) “ The Fisherman’s Good 
Night.” 

Of Mr. Millsis, whose fine genius is fast ripening into maturity, we 
shall reserve what we have to say until we engrave one of his five very 
varied and important contributions to the Exhibition. We shall for the 
same reason reserve what we haye to say about Mr. Phillip, who is seen 
to great advantage im four pictures of unusual excellence. The same 
reason will apply to the works of Mr. Le Jeune and Mr. Rankley. 

few envious artists assure us that Mr. T. Faed is not in his “ Home 
and the Homeless” (No. 273) up to his picture of the last year, ‘* The 
Mitherless Bairn.” Artists, alike envious, said the same thing about 
Wilkie. Never heed them, Mr. Faed. There are qualities of the true 
kind in your “ Home and the Homeless.” If you were a little rougher 
in some of your touches you would leave little to desire. 

Mr. Hannah, a dilatory painter (whose pictures have been bought by 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Dickens—no ill compliment to his genius), con- 
tributes (No. 230) “ Master Isaac Newton in his Garden at Woolsthorpe 
contemplating the Failen App'e.” The figure of Newton is well con- 
ceived, and the action‘is appropriate to the sentiment. A tiny picture by 
the same artist—a policeman’s hand through an area window offering a 
wedding-ring to a cook, surrounded with eatables—is comic in con- 
ception and well told. 

Italy and Holland are again this year most admirably represented by 
Mr. E. W. Cocke—who divides his love between Venice and Rotterdam ; 
nay, more, divides the’critics which they are to prefer. 

A picture by a young man whose name is new to us—Mr. Wallis— 
must not be lost sight of. It is called “ Chatterton,” and represents the 
death-bed, in Brooke-street, of the ‘‘ marvellous boy.’ His torn papers 
are etrewed over the floor, and there lies the phial that ended all. The 
distant view of London through the garret window assists the composition. 
Mr. Egg, the painter, has purchased this clever picture. 

The ladies are seen to advantage in the present Exhibition. The two 
Miss Mutries delight us,as of old, with their exquisite flowers. Mrs. E. M. 
Ward .is improving; £0, too, is Miss Solomon; while Mrs. Carpenter— 
witness her head of Dr. Arnott—is still at the head of female portrait- 
paintere. 

The Portraits,as we have already observed, are not seen to great ad- 
vantage. Sir John Watson Gordon still keeps the lead with his portrait 
of David Cox, the water-colour artist (No. 138); Frank Grant has an 
admirable full-length of Lord Raglan (No. 116) ; Boxall is gaining ground: 
Desanges is injured by being hung too high—we can only guess at a 
distance what those “ Two Sisters” must be like when near. Henry 
Phillips is beginning to remind usfof his father. Ross and Thorburn have 
still, and deservedly, the monopoly of miniatures; and in chalk-drawing, 
now that Mr. Richmond is away, no one is better than Mr. Charles 
Martin. 

In the Architectural Room the principal contributions are from Mr. 
Sydney Smirke and Mr.G. G. Scott. The former exhibits “ Two Sections 
of the New Reading Room at the British Museum—one showing it finished, 
the other showing its Construction wholly of Iron and Brick ” (No. 1115), 
Mr. Scott has sent “The Contemplated New Chapel, Library, Rector’s 
Retidence, end other additional Buildings at Exeter College, Oxford” 
(No. 1094); and “The New Church about to be Erected at Haley-hill, 
Halifax, by Edwerd Ackroyd, Erq., of Haley-hiil and Denton Park, 
Yorkshire” (No. 1107). : 

The Sculpture Room is remarkable for the absence of portrait statues. 
We only obeerved one. It is not, however, without its attractions. In 
the centre are two busts, in marble, of her Mojesty—one by Baron Maro- 
chetti, the other.by Mr. Durham. The Baron’s bust is coffee-stained, in 
imitation, ;erhaps, of the antique; Mr. Durham’s is the pure marble itself. 
Both busts are cleyer; very unlike one another, and neither very like her 
Majesty. In poetic figures and the poetry of their art Mr. Marshall, Mr. 
Baily, Mr. MecDowell, snd Mr. Munro still keep the lead. The busta 
geem generally poor. 

Such is 2 cursory account of the eighty-cighth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. We shall have more to eay about it hereafter. In the mean 
time we must cay a few words about our four Engravings from four of the 
pictures forming a part of the Exhibition. 

Our Landscape (p. 508), “ The Castle and Church of St. Valerie Sion, 
Canton Valais,” is by Mr. G. C. Stanfield, the son of everbody’s Clarkson 
Stanfield. It is easy to see in what good school thé young painter studied, 
and pleasant to cbserve the rapid progress he is making ia his art. The 
picture we engrave is the work of no common hand. 

Over scccnd Ilustration (p. £09), “ The Highland Shepherd,” is one of 
those happy transcripts of Highland life that hag made Mr, Ansdell a 
fayourite artist beyond the limits of his native Lancashire. 


Our third Illustration (p. 512) is designed for the ladies, and is called 
“The Bride,” one of Mr. Solomon’s well-composed and well-painted 
pictures. The Bride in the picture is very lovely, and the contrast be- 
tween the expressions on the face of the mother and the lady’s maid very 
touching and very appropriate to the occasion. The dress of the Bride, 
we can ascure the ladies, would please the most fastidious reporter of the 
Morning Post. 

Our fourth and last Illustration (this week) is Mr. Alexander John- 
ston’s only contribution to the Gallery (p. 513), It is No. 597, and 
entitled “ The Arrest of John Brown, of Ashford, a Lollard, and one of 
the first Martyrs in the early part of Henry VIIL.’s reign.” 

Mr. Johnston found the story ia D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Refor- 
mation ”:— ; 

Brown’s wife having been churched that same day, a feast was prepared for 
their friends, as was usual on such occasions, and they had all taken their 
seats at table, joy beaming on every face, when the street-door was abruptly 
opened, and Chilton, the constable, a cruel and savage man, accompanied by 
several of the Archbishop’s apparitors, seized upon the worthy townsman, All 
sprang from their seats in alarm. 

The incident is one well adapted for painting, and Mr. Johnston has 
treated it with a painter’s skill. 


DINNER AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


The Royal Academy of Arts gaye their customary banquet on Satur- 
day last, to inaugurate their S8th annual exhibition. ‘the Exhibition 
was thrown open to the guests at two o’clock, from which early hour 

_ numbers began to drop in, to ayail themselves at their leisure of their en- 
viable privilege. As six o'clock, the time appointed for commencing the 
banquet, drew near, the assemblage eg ee through the erent 
saloons very perceptibly augmented. The banquet was held in the East 
Room, which, when the guests had assembled, presented a spectacle of 
singular magnificence. 

‘Lhe chair was occupied by Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, the President 
of the institution; and the company—in all little fewer than 200—com- 
prised the pendiee Member of Parliament, and many of the most dis- 
linguished names in literature, science, and art. 

the usual loyal toasts had been given, “ The Army and Navy” 
ed, and responded to by Lord Hardinge for the Land service, 


avy. 

The President, in giving “ The Health of the Noblemen and Gentle- 

men who this day honour the Academy with their presence,” said the 

ne he could offer to those, or at least to many, whom he had the 

> address was to acknowledge that, under their auspices, in 

. copjunet with the aid of others, the fine arts were becoming more and 

more elements of public utility. The improvement, the growing benefit, 

was, he felt persuaded, greatly attributable to the enlightened attention 

which geeby: pecans of influence hda, either from inclination or on prin- 
ie, aoe ‘to the subject. 


‘The Lord Chancellor felt that, in an assembly of those whose works 
contributed to the adornment of those walls, he could be but avery 
inadequate exponent of the sentiments of the patrons who had en- 
couraged their production. Yet there was one circumstance which should 
render the t he had undertaken less formidable; for the splendid 
nS which this year decorated their brilliant apartment indicated 

e attainment of such an advanced state of art as to make it easy to 

ronounce a deserved benegyri on the present Exhibition. The time 

ad been when, to the disparagement of British art, those walls were 
covered almost exclusively with portraits and works designed merely to 
ratify the vanity of individuals. That such an imputation found no 
ustification now, he appealed with confidence to the interesting display 
by which he was surrounded; and he cin doubted whether in any 
other capital of modern Europe a single year could produce its equal. 

The President said he had now to give a toast which on ordinary occa- 
sions had reference to politics, but which could have none on thefpresent 
occasion. It was formerly remarked that the most ardent well-wishers 
to art and science were eee compelled, by the supposed neooy 
of a stern regard to public economy, to suppress their enlightened predi- 
lections when in office. At present, however, it was admitted that the 
furtherance of those objects might be reconciled with a comprehensive 
economy. It was admitted that general cultivation was desirable even 
on the ground of expediency ; it was felt that as civilisation advanced it 
had its corresponding wants; and it was believed that the commercial 
prosperity, and even the power, of a nation might ultimately depend in 


a@ great ree on its intellectual improvement. From what had been 
recently said in Parliament he was justitied in expressing a hope that 
the time w far distant when a new building devoted to art and 


in the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
ymemoration could there be of a satisfactory peace—next 
to the great Giver of that blessing—than the found- 
itution calculated to promote the objects, pursuits, and ad- 

vantages of peace? He concluded by proposing “ The Health of her 
Majesty’s Ministers.” en 

Lord Palmerston, in replying, could assure the pg oma that those 
who had now the honour of acknowledging this mark of favour were not 
less mindful of that of their functions than any of their prede- 
cessors; and with regard to the ic to which the President had just 
alluded—namely, the prospect of their seeing in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the re 8p a building rising up better fitted than an 
now existing for the display of the works of genius and of art—he co 
only say that it would not be owing to any indisposition on the part of 
him and his colleagues to advance the great objects indicated if results 
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adequate to the aspirations expressed were not ultimately attained. 

The President, in a ay The Society of Antiquaries and the 
Health of its Preeident, Earl Stanhope,” referred to the scheme which 
his Lordship lately brought before the notice of Parliament for the for- 
mation of a national portrait-gallery. 4 

Earl Stanhope, in his reply, said: You may peeps think me insatiable 
in the matter of national Porat gales if I venture before I conclude 
to hint to those who are their advocates that it is in their power to insti- 
tute an excellent one by a very limited effort on their own part. Why, for 
example, should not every member of the Royal Academy be required 
to contribute his own likeness? (Cheers and*laughter.) If that rule 
were adopted from this time forward not many years would elapse before 
we should have a portrait-gallery of much interest, which would transmit 
to posterity memorials of those who, in their day, brought credit upon 
art (Hear, hear). I throw out this suggestion, the vatue of which you 
are better able than I to appreciate, from a simple desire that a per- 
manent record may be handed down of those who may hereafter be 
favourably known for their artistic productions, but of whose own linea- 
ments no adequate remembrancers might otherwise be preserved. 

The next toast was ‘ The Interests of Literature, and the Health of 
those of its Representatives who have deigned to be our guests,” to which 
the Dean of St. Paul's replied. Last of all was given “ fhe Governors of 
the British Institution, and those posseesors of works of art who oc- 
casionally open their collections to connoisseurs and the public.” 

The toast was given amid loud applause, after which the distinguished 
Perce gaag retired to the adjoining apartments, and spent some her 
time in inspecting the paintings they contained. ' 


CrimE In THE Unirep S7ates Anp rts AuTuors.—It is often 
flippantly asserted that the great mass of crime in the United Siates is com- 
mitted by fureigners. It is a convenient argument, but one which will be found, 
on examination, to be merely assertion, without facts to sustain it. We observe 
in the “ American Almanack ”’ for 1855 (a work prepared with great skill and 
accuracy, and consequently of high statistical authority), a statement carefully 
collected from the returns of the of the courts, under the head of crime, 
from which it ars that of the 14,998 convictions had befvre the courts of the 
United States, 1841 te 1854 inclusive—a period of fourteen years —9538 
were of natives of the United States, and 5450 of foreigners.— Washington Star. 


Tur AwErican Quarren.—It has been said that the journalists 
of England have blown up this. by angry periods. Hore is ‘ue American 
notion of moderation exem The extract is from the /) »sylvanian 
quoted by Mr. Crampton :—‘ England for centuries has been oullying and 
bribing the world; her insolence is astounding. In the Pacific, in :he Atlantic, 
on the Isthmus, everywhere, that haggard voluptuary, Great Britein, who has 
been £0 jong drunk with the blood of other nations that she now reels and 
totters with her own inanity, glares a us with her red eyeballe, and bids us 
+ as le England is a harlot, a ned sepuichre, &c. Sir Gaspard le 
arc 


t and Mr, Crampton are base aos, and” in the opinion of the 
editor, “a ce to the Order of the Garter, to which, he thanks God, he, 
* being a simple ican, does not belong.” : ’ 

Tue Crrovmiocurre yery press of the 
war, bp Es ies 0! rc Government, 
offering to sand equip egiment r a delay of five 
months, and on renewed application, he received ay ; munication, re- 

i ginal letter, with the simple observat it had been directed 


‘om the day on whicu the Treaty 
of Peace was signed.— Letter from Vienna, May 1. 
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ART REFORM.—No. V. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, ITS MEASURES AND DESIDERATA, 


‘We now proceed to the Flemish and Dutch schools, which occupy so 
large a place in every general collection. det 

We have already indicated that strength of fering is inseparably 
associated with that high sense of the beautiful, which is characteristic 
of the synthetic ideal South, and that a patient observatioa of nature 
and great mastery in the technical qualities characterise the analytic 
yealist North. Into what confusion even accomplished critics fall if 
they ignore those broad lines of demarcation traced by the laws of a 

bysiology still occult, and awaiting their scientific? Columbus! The 
Be Jes and the Balzacs told us that Scott, the most essentially realist 
and northern genius of modern times, did not know the heart of 
womankind, 88-17 that it was the woman of the South he did not 
know, and who would have been altogether out of place in his Scottisa 
portreit gallery. Without a perception of the connection of the arts 
all criticism is unsound and hollow; witness the book-learned critic 
who told us that this was a mechanical and not a dynamical age, and 
that there was no Mozart now living. Would posterity ever believe that 
a philosopher had written this complaint of dynamic deiiciency in 1829— 
the year of “ William Tell,” just after the production of “ Norma,” 
« Sonnambula,” “ Massaniello,” when “ Robert the Devil,” was on the 
stocks, and Donizetti in the p'enitude of his tirst fresh inspirations ? 

How few and tur between are the artists gifted with this duplicate 
nature! A Raphael, who unites the highest spirituai beauty with the 
most masterly technical power; a Mozart, whose dreamy, melancholy 
strains so deliciously interrupt our admiriog examination of the inge- 
nious erudition of his instrumentation; and far above all the rest of 
humanity, a Shakspeare who unites the most subtle analysis with the 
most vivid sense of the beautiful. For the prime magnates of human 
thought and invention there are no limits or restrictions, sach as those 
which segregate the common herd of humanity by nationalities and 
temperaments, _ f ’ 5.3 

As regards painting, if the highest culture of spiritual beauty be 
with the Italians ot the fifteenth and the begianing of the sixteenth 
centuries, forcible truth, with fine colour and chiaroscuro, lies with the 
Dutch. Hamburg Dennen is the lowest depth of mere mechanical 
imitation. ‘The Flemish school is the medium between these two ex- 
tremes. High as Memling, Matsys, and Mabuse stand in religious 
sentiment, they are far below the Francias, the Peruginos, and the 
Correggios of Italy; but they are the predecessors in many respects of 
the Dutch realists of the seventeenth century. Drapery, for instance, 
generalised in the South, becomes in their pictures a special imitation 
of fur or velvet; but, although Bruges aud Antwerp were in commerce 
what Amsterdam was later, the religious sentiment is promment in 
their works, not merely from Church patronage, but from the Walloon 
element giving a greater intensity to the feelings of Belgians, as con- 
trasted with the more purely Saxon Holland and Zealand. 

We begin, of course, with Van Eyck, that wonderful technical genius 
of the fitteenth century, of whom we have a very curious picture (No. 
186) representing husband and wife of that remote period, and showing 
what material comfort existed in the Bruges of four centuries ago, 
when our own land was in a semi-barbarous condition. But where is 
the allegorical figure of Fidelity, if this really be the picture so cele- 
brated in the time of Van Eyck; or is it avery clever copy by some of 
the seventeenth: century Dutchmen of the school of minute finish ? 

Memeling (for we think the Memelino of the Italians is decisive 
against his name being Hemling) if a less powerful technical genius 
than Van Eyck, was a man of higher art—in fact, a Northern edition of 
the tenderness and grace ot the Italian pre-Raphaelites. We therefore 
regret that the Gallery has nothing of him or of Quintin Matsys, 
Even the celebrated picture of “‘ Windsor” is one of genre, which gives 
no idea of his very high powers of pathetic expression. Mabuse, 
whose beautiful “ Adoration of the Kings,” now at Castle Howard, has 
been so just admired, is also without a representative. These three 
painters are of the highest class in Northern art; and, although we are 
neighbours of Flanders, it is not without regret that we find Munich 
ana Berlin to have got the start of us in this respect, even in the most 
recent times, The only Flemish picture of this period (we mean con- 
temporary with Raphael and Michael Angelo) is an unattractive pic- 
ture of Lambert Lombard (No. 266), a considerable artist, it is true, but 
not in any way comparable to those we have named. 

Rubens, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, was no doubt 
the greatest Flemish artist; but we cannot arrive at him without being 
sensible of the great blanks of the Gallery. Of his immediate prede- 
cessors we have nothing at all. francis Floris, Michael Coxie, 
Old Breughe!, Paul Bril, that charming landscape painter who de- 
lighted the Italians, Otto Venius, the master of Rubens, and many 
others of that period, are without a single representative picture; mn 
short, between Van Eyck and Rubens, the beginning and the culmi- 
nating point of Flemish art, we have all but vacuity; in short, one of 
the most notable deficiencies of the Gullery. We do not wish to be 
unreasonable: Great Britain has half the business of the globe on her 
hands, and the culture of the beautiful is, after all, a secondary affair; 
but we certainly think that an uncongenial picture of Lambert 
Lombard, able man as he undoubtedly was, is too little for the period 
that intervened from Van Eyck and Van der Meire to Rubens. 

Of Rubens, the greatest painter of the Northern schools, and one of 
the greatest technical masters who ever lived, in whose compositions 
bravura pervaded genuine conception as much as partial execution, we 
have many admirable pictures in this country, and scarce any tiner 
than the “ Peace and War,” presented by the Marquis of Stafford—a 
noble gift, and such as not many owners, even of fine galleries, would 
willingly part with. The “Chateau” is also one of the finest land- 
scapes in the large free style of the master; but we could dispense with 
the others if it were possible to obtain one of his fine large gallery 
pictures such as one recollects at Munich or elsewhere. 

There is only one specimen of Jordaen’s, which gives his excessive 
vulgarity of Flemish torm, without any of that extraordinary r poe of 
colour for which this most ungraceful painter was distinguished. 

Of Vandyke we certainly have a masterpiece in the so-called 
Gevartius, This is, perhaps, the finest half-length in existence, 
but is it really by Vandyke? 1s there not here a power far bsyoni 
Vandyke’s? [t certainly has more resemblance to the fine portraits of 
Rubens. Of the vigorous Dutchmen, Frank Hals and Ferdinand Bol— 
the former the successful rival of Vandyke, and the latter the worthy 
pupil of Rembrandt—we have nothing whatever; which is the more to 
be regretted as they are both in the market, and portrait was within 
the proper sphere of such admirable naturalisti as were the Dutch. 

On the other hand we are rich in rare specimens of Rembrandt, 
showing in an eminent degree the masterly force of this original in- 
ventor in colour and chiaroscuro. 

Of the Belgian eclectics of the later part of the seventeonth centur ;— 
Spranger, Gaspardé, Crayer, &e.—whose remarkable works at Vienna, 
and Munich most may remember, there are no pictures in the National 
Gallery, which we regret because their works are rare in private collec- 
tions in this country, Well-known Flemish and Dutch specialities are 
also deficient. Snyders, the painter of “ Huntsman and Hound” on 
upland down or those localities where 


Crashing the forest in his race 
The mountain boar comes thundering on. 


Wouvermans too, whose works are the mirror of the cavalier life of the 
United Provinces—the horse fair or cavalry charge, the clear morning 
air that invites fair dame or gallant to a joust or hawking party ; 
Lingleboeh, Dutch in school if not in birth, with his Levantine Scalars. 
all brilliant, glowing, and southern, with turbaned Turk and Christian 
galley-slave ; or De Hooge with fierce sun-play and limpid shadows. 

Then where in our Collection is a Hobbema, the prince of Dutch 
landscape? or Ruysdael, of the mountain and the flood? or the fairy- 
lands and enchanted distances of Berchem and Karel du Jardin? or 
Swanevelt, into whose soul the sun of Italy had entered? 

Where is that large window opened on the Dutch citizen life of 
the seventeenth century, about which Heinrich Heine prattled so plea- 
santly—Mynheer on busy’Change, indecoroushome, or in gleefultavern ? 
Where is Van der Heydn, with stagnant canal and busy merchant, whose 
neat dwelling has all its bricks accountable with the precision o. the com- 
Merciui statistician who lives inside? Then,for interiors, whereis Terburg, 
orMetzu, or Netscher, whose boudoirs speak of Indian wealth, with the 
finery of velvet and satin, the dresses and decorations of the Bata 
bourgeois | peers contemporary with Molitre; or Jan 
Ostade, and Brouwer, those painters of the fast and furious fun of the 
sot’s paradise? : 


“put let us not go from Dan to Beersheba and fiud all barren; the 
De Keyser (212)—a merchant in his counting-house—is a good 
specimen of this rare master, characteristic of a busy period, and of the 
source of the art-patronage of Holland in the seventeenth century. The 
«Eylon Vander Neer” is a fine and largely-treated piece of local 
nature wortby of the master who takes the first rank among the lan- 
scape-painters of the Hague Gallery. Our Dutch Claude, Cuyp, is 
Seda with splendour; and Maas, the comic paraphrase of Rem- 

randt, is perhaps to be scen in no collection to mure advantage than 
in the National Gallery. 

Our task draws to a conclusion; we will, therefore, be brief on the 
subject of the French school. The highest names are certainly Poussin, 
Claude, and Gaspar Dughet. In the bacchanalian manner of Poussin, 
what can be finer than 42 and 62? But in his dramatic manner we 
have nothing in Pall-mall so powerful as “The Triumph of David” 
at Dulwich. As for the Claudes and Dughets, the subject is exhausted 
by general knowl«dge and general admiration. We may ransack all 
the galleries of Europe without finding anything finer than the “ Au- 
nunciation” of the former, or the “Abraham and Isaac” of the latter 
artist. 

‘fhe Lebruns, Lesueurs, and Jounenets of the age of souis the XLV. 
were not certainly men of the highest rank, but have nevertheless 
taken a permanent place as remarkable during the period of declia~. 
and there is therefere an opening for these names in the National 
Gallery of the future; and, led us add, for Watteau, that charmiaz 
painter, so long a drug in the market, and shoved into the lamber- 
rooms of the picture- dealer, but now once more the gem of the boudoir. 
Such is feshion! And such, let us add in justice to Watteau, is the 
force of the nature to be found in his works, even travestied as it was 
in those Regency days of clipped yews and flowing peruke, 

Of Lancret, the feebler Watteau, we have interesting specimens i> 
101-4, but no Boucher. We certainly do not propose 4s a model the 
artist who was so cruelly mauled in the criticisms of Diderot; but it is 
curious to know what were those productions that gained him, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, such an extraordinary vogue. The 
philosophic historian cxnnot ignore Boucher. Poussin and Claude saw 
everything with the eyes of the seventeenth-century classicists. 
Watteau was a modish translation of Dutch genre to the gayersoil of the 
France of the Regency. Now Boucher is neither classic, nor Dutch, 
nor any thing, but as genuine Louis Quinze, as cadinetmaker Buhl, or 
Sophie Arnould, or Marinaux, or l’Abbé Prevost, and therefore we vote 
fora Boucher, maugre Didorot and the philosophes. But, as a set off, to 
represent the uneasy tiers état then beginning to move, let us have by 
all means a more dramatic specimen of Greuze, the poet of domestic 
nature, in the most artificial and voluptuous age that history records. 

But we have done. Another generation than ours must decide 
which of the truly eminent French painters of t:e nineteenth century 
is entitled :o a place in the British National Gallery of the Future. 


MRE. JASPER’S SAY ABOUT WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Ir you ask me my opinion, Mrs, Dodd, I’ll give it you, Ma’am; and | 
must say I think there never was a crueller, unjuster, burninger shamo 
jn this world. I should just like the honourable gentlemen as turn up 
their noses at “Women’s Rights” to be in the place of twe or ta ee 
poor souls I know of, just fora week. ‘I should just like one to be 
turned into Betsy Mown, now, in the court down there—her that goes 
out a charing, or washing, or anything she can lay her hand to, to keep 
her children in bread. She came ofa deceat family, did Betsy, and was 
as bright-faced, well-spoken a body when she were first married as 
you'dneed to see. Well, Mown seemed a good fellow enough—he had 
regular employment at the gas-works, and they was very comfortable 
for a bit. But bless you, there’s not many men as can keep on the 
right road for long together without turning off a one side, And he 
got in with some onsteady companions, and at first sometimes, and at 
last always, he took to gcing into the public-house of a night, instead of 
coming home after his day’s work. He took to spending all his earnings 
that way, at last, and poor Betsy, with two helpless little children on her 
hands, had to look aboutand try to get anhonest penny some way, to keep 
the pot boiling. Being a decent woman, and having her wits about 
her, she got employment, and was able by hard work to keep herself 
and the little ones fed and clothed, and made out a living quite as well as 
that there honourable gentleman could have done with his two hands, it 
strikesme. But now, mark me, Mrs. Dodd, Mown comes home one night 
mad drunk, finds the money poor Betsy has set by for the rent, takes it, 
abuses her, swears at her, thumps her for having kept it from him, 
takes it away and goes and swallows it all before he’s two hours older: 
and this happens week after week, regular. How would the honour- 
able gentleman like that, I wonder? Would he sit dowa and comfort 
himself by thinking that the “sacred confidence between man and 
wife” wasn’t broken, at alleverts? Would it be better than a roof 
over his head, and bread for himself and his children, tv remember 
that the bond of union was kept peifect, and the nat’ral relation of a 
woman to her husband wasn’t interfered with? Bond of union, in- 
deed! Fudge! It makes me downright savage, Ma’am, it does, 
to hear people talk in that sickening, palavering way 
about what they know no more the rights of than my 
baby. What’s the use of a bond of union when it only allows a maa 
to thrash his wife within an inch of her life? Do you mean to teli 
me that there’s anything sucred in such a one-sided arrangement as 
this, that gives all the power to the strongest, and leaves the weak 
more helpless by law than by nature? Any how, does it come out in 
a sacred way when there’s never a night but one or two wives in this 
here court close by, are beat and kicked by their brutes of husbands; 
and mind you, a’most always on account of this very matter of money ? 
A man, if he’s ever so dazed with drink, always seems to keep enough 
sense to know that he can claim whatever his wife has, when he’s come 
to the end of his own belongings. It don’t make a spendthrift more 
careful, depend on it, when he’s got somebody else’s earnings to fall back 
upon after he’s squandered his own. When a man’s bad, Mrs. Dodd, 
he don’t stop at a little. His nat’ral affections seem squashed right out 
of him, to begin with; and as for controlling him by anything 
short of sheer force, you might as well try and stop a express 
engine with a  oyster-she He care for his children, 
not he! I wonder how many fathers there is in thas 
court down there, who would do the duty of a parent to their 
children, if they was called upon—even of the moderate good ones, 
who are steady men, counted decent husbands and all that. But give a 
men drink, let him be a little worse than hisneighbours, and his family 
may go to the dogs at once, for all he seems to care. In our rank of 
life, you see, people don’t set much store on “appearances,” and though 
I happen to know some crying evils among higher classes than ourn, I 
know that the greatest misery of all the misery that is caused by this 
unjust state of things, falls upon the poor women: the charwomen, the 
laundresses, the |sempstres:es—the hard-working, broken-spirited set, 
you and I know too many of. Let us pray forthem,I say. They get 
no help from man, that’s clear. Oh, no! there's nothing to be done 
for them. They must see their children, if not starving, running wild 
like animals; they can donothing. Now you know, most mothers have a 
sort of a wish to sec their little ones brought up decently: it is part of 
a woman’s nature like to have that kind of feeling. If they are bad 
themselves, even, they in general would like the children to be some- 
But very few men care a pin about it one way or another. 
So you see, one side has the will and no power—the other side has all 
the power and no will. ' 

I don’t think it’s fair for happy people to lay down the law with- 
out any thought for the lots of their fellow-creatures as is worse off. 
It’s all very true what that there honourable gentleman said—oh! 
bless yon, l’ve got it all by heart—“ that in the holy estate of marriage 
there should be no question of separate interests, and the moment 
such a suggestion occurs, a great blow is struck at the sanctity and 
peace of married life.” But, oh! Sir, if you'll look about you a little 

thesé here places—in the courts, and alleys, and small streets—you’ll 
soon learn that the “great blow” you talk about isn’t the first by a 


“many, that comes to destroy the sanctity and peace you talk about. To 


hear these gentlemen go on, Mrs. Dodd, you’d think that such a thing 
asa gees marriage never was scen or heard of at all. Holiness, 
peace, perfect confidence, and all that there, is everything they know 


ebout connoobial matrimony. I'm sure it’s very complimentary to their 
own Wives—isn’t it ? 

Now, for my part, the happier and comfortabler I am myself, the 
more it makes me feel for those poor souls as don’t know what happi- 
ness or comfort means. Whose whole lives, Ma'am, and you know 
it as well as I do, go to spell wretchedness, misery, and suffering, and 
nothing else. And now I'll freely confess to you, Mrs. Dodd, that, so 
far as my own feelings goes, I would rather not that even the law of the 
Jand should consider me and Jasper as two people, with two “separate 
interests.” Bless me, l’ve my sentiments about sanctity and confidence 
and perfect union as well as my betters, though I don’t in general 
call them by such fine names, perhaps. Bet lor! they may make as 
many Acts of Parliament as they like, and they won't make me and 
my Jobn have any separate interests, or separate things of any kind 
whatsoever. Why, the only people that these amiable, innocent, 
honourable gentlemen know anything about are just the people that 
don’t want no law at ali. The law hasn’t anythiog to do with them; 
it can’t make nor meddle with their affairs. Jasper and me don’t want 
no Acts of Parliament to tell us that we’re one, and ain got no 
interests apart from one another; and if, as I said before, they was to 
go and make a Act reckoning us as éwo, it wouldn’t make no minner of 

ifference to us, or such asus. Any more, Mrs. Dodd, than t .e preseat 
law which says to the poor creetur half starved, and beat black and 
blue by her husband, “ You are man and wife—the law re«'‘c2raises the 
saciedness of the union ”—can make that there union sacred, though it 
screams itself hoarse with a saying of it, It strikes me, Mi'am, that 
there’s a something higher and stronger than Acts of Varliament— 
tomething which makes the real things of life, while the Jaw, and all 
that, keeps up the show. And it strikes me, too, that a honest, whole- 
some bitof reality is worth all the shams that was ever made aad 
fiamed and glazed and bowed down before by the honourable gentlemen 
as heiped to make them. is 

All I say is this, there’s something wrong, and has been wrong, for 
this many a long year; and its people’s dooty when they're shown a 
wrong, to try and set it right. Even the honourable gen: icmen, as make 
a mock at the whole matter, admit that thereisa wroe . But how are 
we to alter it, says they, without making more wrong . Oh, gammoa! 
Don't tell me. There never was a wrong yet, Mrs. Dodd, that there 
wasn't a way to right it, somewheres or another. There’s a serubbing- 
brush for every floor, if so be youonly iook for it. There’s soap and 
soda enough in the world tocleazr away all the dirt, trust me. I'll tell 
you what, it’sa little elbow- grease that’s wanting, mostly, when people 
talk about *‘ it can’t be made bright.” Now in this here case, where, good- 
ness knows, we want a good deal of cleaning and polishing, 1 don’t mean 
to lay down the law as to what is the best way, and what isn’t. But 
let them, these lords of the creation, set their shrewd heads to work to 
find itout. Let them go about it with a will—and try, honest aad 
impartial, to scrub out the stains and disgraces of past and gone years, 
and to make the present time, and what is to come, clean and tidy. 
Don’t let ‘em be content with shrugging their shoulders, and laughing 
at the notion of “women’s rights;” or else muke faces, and talk about 
“ strong-minded women” and allthat. Mrs. Dodd, i hope English- 
women are not to be frightened by such a bogie as that name seems to 
be. What does it mean now, when one comes to look inty it? I’ve 
knowed two or three specimens of what were called “strong -minded ” 
ladies when I was at service, but I'm free to confess, though they 
was very learned ladies, and thought a deal on for their cleverness and 
all the rest of it, I consider they wus stronger in the head than anywhere 
else. Lor, when one of them had her husband fall iil, she didn’t kaow 
how to nurse him no more than if he’d been a elephant, for all her cle- 
verness; and, though she prided herself on not “ being troubled with 
nerves or fine feelings,” she was just no more good in a sick room than 
the learned pig! Now you know it seems natural like, for a woman 
to be more gentle, more giving up, more quieter, and all that, thana 
man. But, deary me! it appears tome that it just takes a strong mind 
to be so; and I’ve aiways found that the weakest and silliest women 
were just those who insisted the most upon their “dues” and their 
“ claims,” and their this, that, and the other, and were obstinatest in their 
own ’pinions, and thought the most about theirselves altogether. 

Now, don’t it look like as if men reproach us women with being 
strong-minded only whenever it happens that our strength of mind gets 
troublesome to themselves? A man don’t object to a woman’s being 
able to nurse the sick—to face danger, fatigue, and trials that many a 
man hisself would shrink from. He don’t reproach a woman because 
she can endure more in lots of ways, than he can;—can sa- 
crifice herself more easier, has more patience, and isn’s half 
so selfish. But are all these qualities weak-minded, I should like 
to know? They’re not masculine qualities, I’m sorry to say, whatever 
they may be. No, Ma’am, since the world began, men have always 
had one thing about their characters that seems to come special natural 
to ’em, and that there is—taking care of theirselves. I don’t mean to 
say that, take’em one by one, you wouldn’t find many a man a hun- 
derd times less seifish than many a woman; but I say that with the 
common run of men Number One comes fust, and they don’t by no 
means take kindly to putting of it second. Now, denying of ourselves 
does come nat’ral like, to us women: we do take kindly to it, don’t you 
see? At least, the most of usdo. We're diffrently constitooted from 
men. Our place in the world is diffrent; our work, and our dooties, 
and ovr abilities aint the same in no respect. It’s only reasonable that 
our wirtues should differ like-wise. I don’t go for to say that it’s 
wrong, nor to say neither that our wirtues are any bigger or better 
than theirs. I dont think it, Mrs. Dodd; therefore I don’. say it. I've 
knowed two or three right-down good men in my time, and I don’t 
think there’s a many better things in this here world than a man can 
be,—it he gives his mind to it. 

But I ¢o say, Ma’am, that seeing * giving up” is a part and parcel 
of a female character (in a gen’ral way, mind! I own there’s excep- 
tions), and that it isn’t of a man’s,—I do say that it aint safe nor just 
nor right, that laws should be made, giving all the power to them as is 
best able by nature and by strength, too, to take care of theirselves. 
If men was all angels, Mrs. Dodd, f say it would be safer that they 
shouldn’t have all power given over into their hands; and it would be 
a deal better to give more to the women, if it was only that women 
might have more to give back again. But seeing that they aint angels, 
but very erring creeturs for the most part, I say that it’s a dangerous 
and a awful tuing to put so much into their power. People may talk 
as they like about women with power being like children a-playing 
with fire or with edged tools. Supposing they was, evea:—supposing 
that all women is just so many children, [ll tell you, Mrs. Doda, that 
though children may burn theirselves or cut theirseives sometimes, 
they don’t do a millionth part of the mischief that a bad man can do, 
and has done over and over again, with his edged tools. So I say, tind 
out some plan to help the helpless and defend the weak, It’s late in 
the day for a Christian country to be only just thinking aboat it; but 
now they’ve begun they're better oif than whén they shut their eyes to 
the shame and the misery that was a going on. And let the hoaour- 
able gentlemen scoff as they like. It won’t hurt us, in the long ran, 
Vil warrant—and [p’raps they'll know better some o’ these days—poor 
dears! 

And so, Mrs. Dodd, U’ve had my say. 


Tur Circasstan Depuration.—When the Circassians, on re- 
ceiving the news of the con:lusion of peace, learned that nothing had been 
stipulated for them, and that nothing was changed in their e»uition, they 
displayed a geod deal of agitation, aud four or five thousand of them assembled 
at Anapa. ere a deliberation took place between 300 or 400 of the chiefs of 
the principal families, and it was decided that representatio.; should be 
addressed to Turkey and to the Westeru Powers. An address » ; drawn up 
in Arabic, to be presented to the Sultan, to the Emperor Nepole,., and to th: 
Queen of England; aud it was decided that it should be sent oif by . deputation 
of twelve Circassians. The address says that from the beginning »f the war up 
to the present time not a single Russian had appeared on the Circa-s in territory, 
and that during the whole of that time the Curcassians had preserve! order, aud 
hsd administered their affairs in their own way; that thioygs had not 
gone on the worse for that, and that having eajoyed absolute independence they 
intended to do all in their power to preserve it; that consequeutly they would 
incessantly combat the Russians, and that they asked Turkey and the \WWestera 
Powers to support them. Some of the members of the Assembly of Anapa 
declared that if Turkey asd Europe were to abanton them they would go to St. 
Petersburg to give in their submission; but that is more a imeasce than any- 
thing else, for they say that, it Circassia were to be annexed to Rossia, Turkey 
would have no frontiers in that part of the empire, and would hav to fear the 
—_ dangers; and Sefer Pacha, a Circassian chief, who posse-<s yreat in- 

uence amongst his countrymen, declares that for his partif Cir. ..a ve aban- 
“doned to her own resources he will make a war of partisans, »..( that death 
alone shall make him and his countrymen lay down their arms. A number of 
Circassians haye alreacy arrived in Constantinople to endeayou: =. excite syme 
pathy for their cause —Letter jrom Constantinople. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 
PROMENADE ON SOUTHSEA COMMON. 


On the morning of the review Southsea Common presented the animated scene 
which our Artist has sketched in the accompanying Illustration. The myriads of 
human beings who poured on to the beach from every point end outlet were 
beyond all precedent, and the heterogeneous commixture of character was not the 
least remarkable feature of the whole affair. Gradually the walls, ramparts, 
rayelins, mounds, housetops, and even church steeples, entered into bold competi- 
tion with the water iu exhibiting their venturous masses. The scene from 


Southsea beach was magnificent. A violet sky, pure and unclouded as that of 
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ringing through the air,” were the acceszories a scene as gay, brilliant, and ani- 

mated as any that, with much experience of popular spectacles we remember to have — 
ever witnessed. Nor should we omit to enumerate among the soure*s of enjoyment | 
the aromatic sea-breeze, that vif et acre parfum de la mer of which Alexandre | 
Dumas descants so eloquently, and which is so delightfully exhilarating to those | 
whose fate it is to be pent up in cities. Thousands of people sauntered over the | 
sands, or lay on the shingle of the beach, watchitg through telescopes and | 
opera-glasses the movements of the fleet. This multitude extended from 

Fort Monckton on the west to Southsea Castle on the east, a distance of | 
three miles; and must have comprised something like 100,000 persons. The 
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their yards. The yacht returned through the line to near the Warner Light; and 
there was a pause in the proceedings of some length, which the experienced devoted 


by some speculative freak, found itself on the joyous bosom of the Solent. It was 
interesting to observe the contrast of the picture—to compare the yachts with the 
frigates, and to watch the tiny craft as they picked their way daintily among the to refreshment. The rest of the programme of the day was pretty closely ad- 
mighty ships of war. , hered to. 

The shipping was everywhere decked in the gayest colours, and upon every | Between two and three o’clock the gun-boats steamed down the line, and passed 
breeze came the strains of martial music—the commingled melodies of Francz and | Up it again on the outside. Soon after three the Royal yacht was ceen standing 
England. , towards the Rodney and London, ee = the E.N.E. of the Nab Light as pivot- 
ae , ships; she was followed by the Duke of ington and the Royal George, the lead- 

THE QUEEN'S YACHT LEAVING PORTSMOUTH. oe dine of the line; the rest following in their order of seheriay rie passed 
Shortly after twelve o’clock her Majesty’s yacht left Clarence-yard, and es she between the pivot-ships, doubling back outside them, and returned in the same 


coup d’wil in the foreground was everything brilliant and delightful that | passed outside the first ship of the line, to return down the centre of the double line | order to their former stations. No canvas was spread, which rather detracted from 
Italy—a rippling, dimpling, flashing, sparkling sea—a green elastic sward of the fancy could imagine. The sea flashed and sparkled in the morning sun, and over | of ships of war and gun-boats, the Duke of Wellington opened the Royal salute; it | the beauty of the scene; but the immense screw men-of-war glided easily and 
freshest verdure—dazzling uniforms and many-coloured costumes, brilliant its waters glided every variety of craft, from the leviathan three-decker of one | was rapidly taken up by the other vessels with grand effect; it was one of the | silently along, apparently without aid or effort, and the manceuvre was perfectly 
equipages, music, flags, laurel leaves, happy human faces, and “ ladies’ laughter hundred and thiry guns and twelve hundred men, to the little river steamer that, ' finest moments of the review. As the Queen’s yacht passed, all the ships manned | formed, 
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LITERATURE. 


By Francis Henry Sonyry and WiLtiAm Broprick. 
Van Voorst. 


We have here, magnificently illustrated and enthusiastically written, a 
book which will be equally well placed on the library shelves of a natu- 
ralist and sportsman or thegay table of a beauty’s boudvir. But the enthu. 
siasm of the author and the skill of the artist will do little more thaa 
preserve the memory of a sport which, in this country, is as much a thiag 
of the past as the crossbow, the longbow, buckler-and-sword play—the 
rapier that our grandfathers wore and used—the hair-powder that Pitt's 
tax drove out of fashion—the flambeaux and sedan-chairs, that have given 
way to brovghams and street gas-lamps. While fox-hunting flourishes, 
and greyhounds and horses are bred in numbers and perfectioa, uadreamed 
of by the Jacobite squires of Squire Western’s day, these modern changes 
or improvements have combined to destroy the calling of the falconer 
—inclosures, double-barrelled percussions, and the universal habit 
of reading. The last, by destroying leisure, has been the most fatal 
to the idle hours, without which hawking is a most costly amusement. 
We donct think that the spread of inclosures and arable culture hav» much 
te do with the decline of hawking. If hedges have been grown, forests hive 
been clearrd away, and in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Gloucester 
sbire, Wltshire, Dorsetshire, Surrey,and many other counties, there holds 
heaths, op:n hills, and plains, where a good horseman could ride at speed 
with his eyes on his birds: light fences, or loose stone walls, would only 
add zest to the sport. Of coursethe gun has completely supersoded hawk- 
ing as a help to the mere foot-hunter; because a gua requires on foo; no 
care when put in a corner; a pointer can be begged, borrowed, or stolea, 
and fed anywhere, or any how, and yet still retain attachment and obedi- 
dience to his master, 

In tte picturesque and uncomfortable days when falconry flourish:d, 
gentlemen of ali degrers and especially country geutlemen of 
small estate, expended many a weary hour in feeding, train- 
ing, and playing with their hawks. This was a perpetual 
reource on long evenipgs and rainy days, which is now replaced 
by active affairs—penny-post correspondence, aad even with the 
dullest yeoman, the newspaper. Horses and hounds may be left to 
grooms or farm servants, and yet serve our amusement when required, but 
a hawk must be daily fed and constantly h-ndled by his master if he is to 
be used without the assistance of a professional falconer at an expease 
which few of moderate fortune would be inclined to incur, considering 
that for the same income a nic: little hunting-stud could be maintained. 
Meny noblemen and gentlemen have attempted to revive falcoury, but 
without p-rmanent success. Mr. Bishop, of Boad-street, took a good 
deal of pains to get up a hawking-club like that which meets annually 
near Loo, in Holland ; but after considerable expense the attempt failed, 
and he assisted William Barr, one of the last of the professional 
falconers to emigrate to Australia. 

In that country, perhaps, with Barr’s assistance, falconry may be re- 
vived. The open plains of the interior grazing districts are well suited for 
ga'lojing: the squatters are bold horsemen, have plenty of leisure, and 
are not troubled with too many books or newspapers; while quails, 
pigeons, parrots, and waterfowl abound. We remember suggesting this 
sport for the weary stockmaster some years ago, when noting the in- 
teresting chapters ou falconry in Knox's “Game Birds,” Jittle thinking 
that the descendant of a long line of falconers would be obliged to carry 
his zristocratic talents to the Australian bush. 

With the exception of the authors of the work under our notice the 
only falconer we can hear of is Mr. John Pells—no relation to Pell of the 
“ Bones,” or of the Ring—who receives a sort of annual retaining fee 
from the Hereditary Grand Falconer, the young Duke of St. Albans, and 
keeps a case or two of hawks at Hawk’s Mount, near Brandea, in Saffvik. 
But there may be,in different open districts of England and Scotland, 
gentlemen who bawk a little for their own amusement, without inviting 
the attention of the public. 

Meesrs. Solvin and Brodrick begin at the nest, and give every detail for 
the rearing or catching, as well as the management and training, of both 
long and short winged hawks, with illustrations of all the birds used in 
England, and of all the needful accoutrements aud implements, 

It seems that about the close of the 18th century Lurd Orford, the uncle of 
Horace Walpole and Colonel Thornton, endeavoured to revive hawking. 
With this view they engaged a number of Dutch falconers from the village 
of Valkenswaard. Among these was Johu Pells, the father of the pre- 
sent Jobn Pelis, who had studied the art in the establishment of the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the greatest falconer upon the Continent—the 
man who sold his subjects for soldiers. 

Scotland owes nothing to Dutch art, but had, until recently, its own race 
of native falconers. The Henings of Barochan fower, Renfrewshire, have 
a hawkebood set with jewels, which Peter Hening received from James IV. 
of Scotland, for beating the King’s falcon with his tiercel. The grand- 
father of the present representativeof the family was a celebrated falconer ; 
the father kept the Renfrewshire subscription hawks, until his death, in 
1819; and the present possessor kept hawks in India. 

In 1840 Colonel Benham, whose hawking feats are described by Mr. Knox 
in his “ Game Birds,” took the moors of Shathconnan, in Ross-shire, which 
were formerly held by Lord O'Neil for the same purpose. . 

With the exception of the hawking-club at Loo, the only other place 
on the Continent where hawking is known to be practised, is among a 
tribe of gipsies near Bucharest, in Wallachia, who pay a part tribute to 
the Porte in the shape of many thousand quails, which they take by 
means of sparrow-hawks. Hawking is also a national sport in Syria, 
Persia, and many parts of India. Since hawking has virtually ceased to 
be one ef our national sports the hawk tribe are mercilessly exterminated 
by gamekeepers, not very wisely, as it is found on grouse moors that the 
peregrine falcon protects the eggs of game against the ravages of the 
royston and carrion crow. It has been noticed, too, that since the golden 
eagle has been slaughtered on every opportunity, the Alpine hare has 
increased to an extent most injurious to the hill farmer, and most annoying 
to the sportsman, whose dogs are continually pointing them instead of to 
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use. 
af’ regular hawking establishment consists fof at least eight hawks, a 
faleoner and assistant, one or two good horses, and three or four do;s; 
and wil! coset not less than £200 a year. 

The hawks that may be obtained in this country are the peregrine, the 
merlin, the hobby, and the sparrow-hawk. The peregrine is docile, swift, 
courageous, and hardy in constitution. It was formerly plentiful, and made 
ite nest on the most precipitous cliffs; but the persecution of the gua has 
rendered barren many acrag which formerly year after year produced 
favourite eyrie. The peregrine is best taken from the nest when about to 
fly. When fully trained they are equal to striking down grouse, black 
game, partridges, woodcock, and snipe. eee ME a 

The merlin is a most beautiful miniature falcon, easily obtained on the 
northern moors, very tractable, and a most swift and active bird; but 
very delicate, and, even with the greatest care, seldom surviving a second 
season. 

The strongest females will take pigeons; although, for this purpose, a 
cast (two) should be used at a time; but larks are the proper prey of 
merlins. 

The hobby is even more swift than the merlin, and remarkably tractable, 
but less courageous. In six weeks from the time of being caught fall 
grown the authors say “they would wait on the prey, return to the fist, 
and fly at any small bird.” They are likely to be found in Leadenhal!- 
market. 

The sparrow-hawk is a bird of strong constitution, easily trained, and 
very bold. In 1851 Captain Verner, who had seen the sparrow-hawk used 
by the Sikhs in India, caught 150 birds in three months with a sparrow- 
hawk of his own training. In the same year, in August and part of Sep- 
tember, Sir Charles Slingsby, of Yorkshire, took forty-seven small birds, 
including sparrows. 

Those who have time on their hands, to whom air and exercise are 
essential, and the report of a gun no pleasure, we refer to Messrs. Solvin 
and Brodrick’s beautiful book for full instructions how to train the greater 
and lesser hawks. Some wise reader whispers, perhaps, “ What a waste 
oftime!” To which we answer, “ My dear Sir, how many young gentle- 
men are there of your acquaintance in rural and thinly-peopled districte 
who are never happy except in the open air; whose time for atra cura 
has not come?” 


A Prince of WALES Lone Aco: A Bardic Legend of the Twefth Cen- 
tury, by Lady MarsHaxti. London: Whittakerand Co. Prichard 
and Co., Chester. 

‘This legend of North Wales is one of the most interesting contributions to 

Cambrian literature that has appeared since Mrs. Hemans shed the halo of 

over the ancient story and primeval features of the Principality. 
The Prince of Wales introduced to us by Lady Marshall is the same 
individual already well known to English literature by Southey’s poem 
of “‘Madoc;” but with far more vivacity and poetic fervour, and sur- 
rounded by incidents which to every son of Cambria must all the 
gratifications of kindred race and local associations in a far higher degree 
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than Southey, does Lady Marshall put forth this now recognised claim on 
the part of her countrymen. The discovery of America some centuries 
before Cclumbus by Madoc, a Welsh prince, is almost realised by the 
enthusiasm and bardic energy with which it is illustrated in this work. 

The season is approaching when tourists explore the still secluded 
recesses of North Wa’es; and it is a striking feature of this poem that it 
brings into the boldest relief that poetry can confer those scenes of nature 
which, in themselves attractive beyond most parts of the kingdom, can be 
so readily endowed by historic associations with that life and speech which 
it has ever been regarded by her children as a sacred duty to listen to and 
encourage. To tourists this poem would be the most charming of hand- 
books from Llangollen to Holyhead. 

Lady Marshall received at the late Royal London Eistedvodd one of the 
chief Bardie prizes. 


THINGS NoT GENFRALLY Known FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED: A Book 
FOR OLD anp YounG. By Joun Truss, F.S.A., Author of * Curio- 
sities of London.” Bogue. 


A Love of out-of-the-way reading, quaint illustration, and olden facts and 
fancies, are among the minor characteristics of the literary taste of the 
present day. Its indulgence brings to light a host of neglected treasures 
trom the nooks and corners of old libraries, and the commonplace books 
of veteran readers, who compile by a process which has been humorously 
compared to that of passing their materials through acullender. Switt 
has illustrated this kind of book-producing process in his odd couplet :— 

When they have joine their pericranies, 

Out skips a book of miscellanies. 


Of such materials and means is the staple of the little book, “‘ Things Not 
Generally Known,” including, we daresay, many oddments of information, 
and scraps of knowledge, which the young may never have learned, and 
the old, having learned, may have forgotten. Here is no affectation of 
being recondite, or riding Pyrrhus on the elephant; but the “ Things” 
here explained are such as interest a very large class of inquirers; par- 
taking somewhat of the character of such queries as are addressed pretty 
fieely to the newspapers of the day. Although this little work 
contains but a small portion of the “things not generally kaowa,” 
it comprises some five handred groups of instances, raaging 
fiom, antiquarianism to science. In the various sections we tind 
Hlustrated the often-asked que-tions—" Is the Sun Inhabited?” What is 
the Age of our Planet, and the Doom of our World! the Weight of the 
iturth ; the Depth of the Sea; how Glass is Broken by Sounds; how the 
Music of the Spheres is produced; the Interpretation of tae Great Book 
Opened; the Structure of the Cell of the Bee; the Secret of the 
Alchemists; the Divining Rod; the Child’s Caul; Touching for the 
Evil; “Thirteen to Dinner;” Rainy Saints’ Days; a long chapter on 
“the Mistletoe at Christmas ;” High Church and Low Church; Wahatare 
Pantheism and Latitudinarianism, Renaissance, and Pre-Raphaelitism ? 
What mean Napoleon’s Bees and Filibusters, Brother Jonataan and 
“ Excelsior”? In the “ Money” department we find iliustrated Domesday 
Prices, Queen Anne’s Farthing, and tte National Debt ; and under * Lan- 
yuage and Books” the reader may learn something of the style of Hero- 
éotus, and the diction of Chaucer; and the great value of Aristotle’s His- 
tory of Animals, which has been buried for above 2000 years, but is at 
the present day consulted for new discoveries! 

With this glance at a few of the characteristics of the volume before 
us, and the recommendation of its being brimful of information and 
references for further research, we leave it to the public verdict. 


Twenty SPEECHES AND DiscouRSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, INCLUD- 
ING A LECTURE ON THE THEORY OF Memory. By th: Rey. DANIEL 
CHapMAN, London: Whittaker and Co. 

The greater portion of this volume consists of speeches delivered at_mis- 
tionary and other meetings of the Wesleyan body, of which Mr. Chap- 
roan ig a popular minister. As the style which is best adapted for the 
platform is frequently too diffuse for the reader, there is some difficulty in 
relecting a passage for quotation. The following description, however, of 
the vast agencies employed in promoting the great work of evangelisation 
may be taken as a fair specimen of Mr. Chapman’s style of oratory :— 


Exhaustless materials, personal and pecuniary, are provided for continuing 
the operation. Innumerable minds of every order are engaged,—from the 
minute, ingenious observer, who produces a truly magical effect by his simple, 
unostentatious relation of interesting anecdote, to the lofty philosophic genius 
that bears his audience on the eagle-pinions of his powerful intellect: that, 
with all the ease of thought, with all the rapidity of lightning, transports them 
through past and future eternity; from the centre of earth to the summit of 
heaven: and thence through all the wide universe of God; exhibiting its 
splendid machinery of matter and mind, its transcendent sublimity of nature, 
providence, and grace. Many of the most famous linguists of the age are 
employed in translating the Holy Scriptures into so many different languages 
and dialects of the babbling earth, as have never before been the honoured 
vehicles of evangelical truth. Thousands of swift Mercurian posts, by land 
and sea, are occupied in transmitting—multitudes of ingenious artisans em- 
ployed in publishing, embellishing, and circulating the documentary intelligence 
of distant missionary operations. Immensely powerful machinery is con- 
stantly employing numerous, extensive establishments, in the preparation of 
such typographical and pictorial forms as may receive its momentary exertion 
of a permanent pressure, capable of being instantaneously repeated at pleasure 
for an indefinite length or time. Wealthy kings contribute their imperial 
patronage. Sage legislators concur in applauding and advocating the Christian 
philanthropy. Popular communities emulate the noble patronage by their 
boundless, consentaneous liberality. The most intelligent and respectable 
assemblies of the land, such as that which we have on this occasion the 
honour and felicity to address, pour, like the feriilising rivers of Nile and 
Euphrates, their annual torrents of munificence, which, forming by their union 
one Vast reservoir of pecuniary resources—one vast ocean of human supplies— 
are, by innumerable secret or visible channels, distributed through the whole 
of the moral world; conveying in their bosom, and depositing in their progress, 
the seeds of evangelical truth; awakening in the barren desert the sigus of 
spiritual vegetation; rendering the solitary wild an immense, orchestral plain 
of sweetest harmony: thus converting the moral wastes into a renovated Eden 
of flowery verdure, luxuriant foliage, exquisite, delicious exuberance, all- 
pervading odoriferous perfume. 


Hints ON VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. By Henry WEeEAveER, Architect 
and Estate Agent. Bath: J. Holloway and Son. London: H. Pope. 


J. Ridgway. 

In publications bearing upon the principles and zxsthetics of architecture, 
and the arts subsidiary to it, itis remarkable that, with few exceptions, 
the profoundest elucidations should have emanated from the amateur. 
Nor has the anomaly—contrasting as it does with the relative 
sources of theory and practice in other professions—been restricted 
to reasoning and research only, for, in it the pencil itself has played a 
very conspicuous part. Witness the singularly beautiful drawings of 
Mr. Ruskin, whose critics have ignorantly thought him a word-painter 
only ; note also the masterly sketches of the Rey. Mr. Petit; and, again, 
those of the Rev. Mr. Boutell and Mr. Windston. But although the pro- 
fiesional architect would seem to have almost resigned in favour of the 
amateur, the office of the pen, he has rarely exhibited any great short- 
coming in respect to draughtsmanship. The last of these rare instances 
nes been contributed by Mr. Henry Weaver, architect, &c. 2 

It may be questioned whether there is not more emphasis than be- 

coming modesty in the “ Hints” which an Architect puts forth by pub- 
lishing representations of structures designed by himself. To us the 
idea savours strongly of self-puffery, of that commercial spirit which in- 
duces the siop tailor to write upon his house, “ Yes, this is theshop!!!” 
Foncy Leslie, Millais, or Leys publishing books of ‘‘ Designs for Pic- 
iures,’—imagine Foley putting forth a volume of “ Suggestions for 
Statues.” Wedo not believe that true art-feeling and such trade energy 
can coexist. 
In the etched designs for churches published by Mr. Truefitt some three 
or four years since, the somewhat flippant quality of design which cha- 
racterised the subjects was not unaecompanied with evidences of skill and 
taste in the getting up of the work; but Mr. Weaver has at once dis- 
;iayed the unique badness of a design, and hopeless impotence of 
Celineation which must induce his best friends to hope that the “ house- 
agency ” portion of his business will straightway +o prosperously increase 
as to henceforward absorb the whole of his attention. 

In the preface to our author’s “ Hints” we are told that‘ among the 
structures rapidly springing up around us there are net a few the outlines 
of which are anything but in harmony with the surrounding scenery, 
which is eften more or less disturbed in effect by ill-proportioned and in- 
elegant buildings, almost, or altogether, destitute of that distinctive, 
sober character, so beautifully exemplified even in the most simple of the 
old ous edifices.” 

This, under the circumstances, is self-complacent enough; but, further 
on, in allusion to the utility of the publication, we are assured that “ the 
author assumes no merit to himself,” a remark which discovers such 
intelligence, that, before it, detailed criticism is 
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Part 6. PopuLar Music oF THE OLDEN Time; a Collection of Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of 
England. By W.CHAPFELL.F.S.A. 9 aA Sot lw 

The sixth part of this attractive work brings the subject to the period 

of James and Charles I., which it introduces by a general account 

of the state of music at the time. This deserves consideration, no less 
from meny important circumstances in the history of the art in this 
country, now first brought to light, than from the unanswerable re- 
jutation of several errors which the carelessness or prejadice of 
former writers haye forced upon popular credence. That Dr. Burncy, 
more especially, is wrong on many particulars relating to the progress 
of music in Kngland which he has advanced in his history is clearly 
proved, even by reference to the very authorities’ he adduced in support of 
his views. Mr. Chappell has also given abundant evidence to prove that 
the high musica! cha:acter England held in comparison with other nations 
during the preceding reign was fully supported after the accession of the 

Stuart family to the throne. One interesting feature in the history of this, 

era ix the great advance made by instrumental music, and the high im- 

portance it then first assumed as a epecial and independent department of 

the art. Even the bass-viol way included among the musical instruments 
which a young lady was expected to play, besides the lute, and virginals 

(a kird of harpsichord), and to sing at sight. 

Some amusing quotations are given to show the power and influence of 
baliads, as also of the use of music at weddings and all festive occasions, 
or even at funerals; whilst the eminently social character of the age is 
favourably shown in Ben Jonson’s admirable rules for the governance of 
the Apollo Club, which, originally written in Latin, are preseated in 
Eng)ish verse, as translated by one of his adoptéd poetical sons. 

Amongst the mest beautiful of the tunes now resoued from the oblivion 
into which the neglect of our national music had cast them are, first, the 
graceful air “Upon a summer's day,” which is remarkable for its 
individuality of character and for its natural fluency. This ig fol- 
jowed by “The Hunter in his Career,” notable from the allusion 
to it of the piscatorial Izaak Walton, whichis as hearty a speci- 
men of manly joviality as ever was embodied in music; and 
although there are no passages in it fer horns, nor is it in six-eight mea- 
sure (the conventional specialities of music for the chase, as showa from 
Haydn’s “ Seasons,” down to the last piece of descriptive music in a 
mivor-theatre melodrama), it is aright good hunting song, and one a3 
likely to draw one out of bed before daylight, and raise the spirits for the 
chase, as any that isextant. Then we have the exquisite melody, * Once 
1 loved a maiden fair,” which has as much the elements of popularity as 
the most populur cong of the present day, and is, nevertheless, so entirely 
free from vulgarity as to give us a very favoarable idea of the refinement 
of taste of our forefathers. 

This is followed by “ Peascod Time,” which, with its singular quaiat 
rhythm and graceful phraceology, is a truly charming picture of pastoral 
repose. To this succeeds “‘ Lull me beyond thee,” an air so beautifully 
plaintive and eo full of expression, that it would do honour to any 
composer that ever wrote. The two tunes to the song of * Old Sir Simon 
the King” are both characteristic, but they are more interesting from the 
many associations with which Mr. Chappell’s researches have invested 
them than from their intrinsic merit. ‘* The Boatman ” is as melodious 
as appropriate to the subject it illustrates; and, if ever again familiarly 
known, cannot but be sung at many a merry rowing match to mark the 
even meaeure of the oars, and give an irresistible impulse to those that pull 
them. ‘“ The Cobblers’ Jig,” with the spirited rhymes in honour of their 
patron saint, is a good specimen of rough jollity, and as convincing a 
proof of the prevalence of the familiar practice among mechanics of 
singing over their work, and thus making a pleasure ofa toil, as ar 
brought forward in the whole work. The three versions of the tune of 
“Down in the North Country” afford opportunity for a very 
eomplete and curious account of the customs of “Merry Milk- 
maids,” and especially of the use of music amongst them, not only - 
for their own diver-ion, but ag a charm to induce the cows to yield 
their milk. ‘“ Phillis on the new-made hay” is another delicious piece 
of pastoral prettinees. ‘ Cherrily and merrily” isa hodoronisct cranes 
flows very smoothly to a modification of George Herbert’s little 
poem beginning ‘‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” which Mr. 
Chappell has adapted to it. ‘To conclude, “ St. George for id” will 
ever be sung with a relish by any one who has read * Tom Jones,” and 
has apy regard for Squire Western’s especial predilection, since this song 
was his peculiar favourite, wherein lies the proof that it retained its popu- 
larity for a hundred years after the date to which it is here traced. These 
tunes, as here presented to us with Mr. Macfarren’s harmony, more than 
realise all that we have said of them; and we are sure that all who hear 
them will look forward with pleasure for the appearance of the following 
numbers, m4 


os 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; a: 

J. D., Preston.—After James II. had left Ireland his adherents in Limerick 
struck coins of r and brass with the name Hibernia upon them, aud they 
were designated //ibernias. We suppose yours to be one of this class. Tho 
wex impression is of a third brass coin Chg get wae 3 

ONE OF Mr. CoopEr’s PaTRONS, Clifton.—We cannot enter into the Philhar- 
monic Society question, osha pier. feute 

Aw InisH SUBSCRIBER should show his cabinet paintings to a picture-dealer. 

T. W. H.—The p: are first rate. 

UmBRA, Dublin.—We prefer the plural yerb. 

H. P., Jamaica, and a CORRESPONDENT, Tobago, are thanked for the Sketches 
wiih which they have favoured us; but which we Berane seve % eagrave. 


A Comaeaxes wi nanayl be wishes to obtain the Pa 0 Ht 
an orses, sho! procure ** Nimrod on Hunters, 
new edition, by Cecil ; and “ Table Talk d Stable’ > cle A Higog s 
‘a im for 


2 this experienced author’s ‘‘ Treatise on the. 


A Lapy js not liable for the tax upon the weekly servant. 
G. M., Malta, is thanked: the sketches are unavailable. 


Se he yer ta ae ed + pa ECS 

k. P., Sheffield, and H. T., are uked, 

B.C. W. is thanked for his o offer; but we fear the sketches do not pos- 
ae 

J. T.—We 


ret that we have not space for spirited sketch of the Daunt- 
less in the ine, It has been sent as directed. 

C. R. F.—Madame Viardot’s voice is a contralto. 

SELIM.—The Pertrait Sketch in the ILLUSTRATED LonDON News is from an 


accredited Sketch. ear 
J. A. D.—The King of Prussia has six sisters-in-law. Which is meant? 
J. E.—The tax is incurred for a crest and motto in a garter, or indeed 
for bearing any armorial ensign w f 
bee is 38 gold coins are pam hd ree intrinsic value. 
MaLpon, J. 0. F., a French jetton sixteenth cen’ A | 
HABITANS.—By Canon 76 no man admitted a or minister shall volun- 


relinquish the same, nor afterwards use himself in the course of his life 
as a A cler; of the Church of England, therefore, seceding and 
be one of the Roman Catholic laity would still, it seems, bo ia holy 


orders, 80 as to be disabled from becoming an M.P., or acting in any fanction 
forbidden to the clergy. 
H._J., Bap, is thanked: Godfrey de Bouillon’s celebrated tree at Buyukdere 
has al: y been engraved in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS § 
J. J., Derby, fathered, 
Tora, and 6. H. B.—We have not room for the proposed Illustration. 
C RB. is thanked; but we have not room for the outline of the Iceberg. 
SEMI DOCTUS.— We cannot spare the space. 
ALEPH, e.—Receiv 
H. B, A. will find it it to obtain the 
terest of a Member of Parliament may serve 
W. S. E, Stowey, will. perhaps, favour us with his full name. 
Camb: In the last No. of the “Journal of the British Archweo- 
” avery full account is” ted of the Arms of Eton 


is 
College, the Latin t of Henry VI. bei ven. The arms of 
Westies hckedl neg we falters, also there aes ag 
(Deadly Nightshade, or Dwale) and the 
are both species 


tment he desires: the in- 


Atropa Mandragora ) of the same us of 
‘eotyledonons plants, the natural order of Solane. They are 
poisonous ; and the latter (the Mandragora) is | ‘ed to be the duadim of the 
Hebrews, the plantso coveted by Rachel in Sc Sir Thomas Browne has a 
chapter * Of the Mandrakes ali” carer and Common Errors, book vii., 

. Works edited by Wilkin, vol. iii), The Mandrake is named from 


the German mandragen, 

lower half of the human figure 

, one of the berries may be supposed to represent 

ete the figure. . 

AMERICAN SUBSCRIBER.—The family of Hi of Chadderton, Lancashire, 
bears for Arms: Gu., a lion th 


P et | e Hortons of Derbyshire and Cheshire bear: Sa., a stag’s 
Se cod teetel or. Motte: : 


head Motto: 2 yult valde vult. There are also 

various other sired on eae coats of arms, more or less 
resembling the - 

A SUBSCRIBER, Bo. P. Q., a Subscriber, Nantwich; S. P., Mile-end; 
Song, by J. D., ; NEW ZEALAND SEERS.—We have not room. 

D 


_, Emilie, Ramsay, A Correspondent, Ashurst, G. C.S.; 
3 W. A. and fa 


ECLINED~ ex, 
W.F.; J. F.; Q.0., Cor H., Toronto, 


May 10, 1856.) 


NEW BOOKS, $c. 


Fif\l Thousand, with F; id 
HINGS NOT GENE! 


FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED, A Book for Old and Young. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A., Author of “ Curiosities of Londen.” 
“Every reader of this book will feel that a good idea has been 
cleverly carried out.” —Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. 
Davip BOGUE, Fleet-street, 


Y KNOW 


loth, price 7s, 6d., a New Edition, revised and improved, with 
pyisenin _ additional Engravit : 


m ings, 
IHE MICROSCOPE: its History, Construc- 
tion, and Applications. With about 400 Drawings of Objects. 
By JAl! Z HOGG, M.R.C.8., Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Oph- 

thalmic Hospital, Choring-cross, &c. 

“This volume might be called ‘The Microscope for the People.’ 
It is wh t ite name implies—a cyclopwdia ef information on all sub- 
ed relating to the microscope.”—Quarterly Journal of Microscopic :1 


“London: G. ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


a oS Just published, price 3s. 6d., 
PRINCE of WALES LONG AGO: 
a Bardic Legend of tha Twelfth Century. 
Ry Lady MARSHALL. ; 
on: WHITTAKER and Co.; and Prichard and Roberts, Chester. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo, with Frontispicce and Vignette, price 
fe. 6d., New Work the Authoress of the “ Folded Lamb,” 


HE SHEPHERD KING; or, Jesus seen 


in the Life of David. Designed for the Young. London: 
JAMES NISBET and Co., Berners-ttreet; Wertheim and Macintosh, 
Paternoster-row; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; D. Bryce, Glasgow; 
J. Robertson, Dublin, 


On Thursday, the 15th inst , price 3s., will be published, 
A fhe ac : a Book for the Country in Summer 


Time. By H. T. STAINTON. 
LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


MR. SWAINSON ON NEW ZEALAND. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 
TEW ZEALAND: the Substance of Lectures 
on the Colonisatien of New Zealand, delivered by WILLIAM 
SWAINSON, her Majesty's Attorney-General fer New Zealand. 
With Notes.—London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


lustrated with 800 Engravings, 3s. 64., richly gilt, 
LEGANT ARTS” for GADIES, 


Treats upon every useful Art and Accomplishment. 
Wakp and LOCK, and all Booksellers. 


Feautifully Mlustreted, 2s. 6d. cloth, rilt sides and od, 
ECHSTEIN’S HANDBOOK of 
BIRDS. Edited by H G. ADAMS, Erq. 
WArD and LOCK, and all Booksellers. 


CAGE 


Embellished with 250 Descriptive Engravings, price 3s. 64. 
Bi. WIFE'S OWN BOOK of COOKERY. 
* It commended by plain sense and practical worth.”—Ilus- 


trated Lordon News. 
WARD and LOCK, and all Booksellers. 


Should be in every Home. Price 2s. 64., UsRWwT 


bs PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. 


The Book for Matron, Maid, or Emigrant. Fully Illustrated. 
Waxp and Lock, and all Bsoksellers. 


Superbly Mlustrated Gift-Book, 8s. 64.. richly 


1 
REASURES in NEEDLEWORK. 


By Mrs. WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 
“The beau-iceal of a present to yourg ladies.""— Stamford Mercury. 
WARD and LOCK, and ell Booksellers. 


at free, 2s. 10d.., 
Loxbax “AS TE'IS TO-DAY: WHERE TO 


GO AND WHAT TO SEE: with Two Hundred Engravings. 
London: H. G. CLARKE and Co., 252, Strand. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, price 21s. free, 
BE ART of BkEWING, FERMENTING, 
end MAKING of MALT; containing correct ‘Tables of Mashing 
Heats, Directions for Preventing Acetous Fermentation, and every 
necessery information, tomake success in this im: nt art certain: 
the result of fifty years’ practice. By JOHN LEVESQUE, late of the 
Anchor Brewery.—JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul'sChurchyard. 


15.0LQ BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
ast CHURCH SERVICES, in plain and ornamental 
bindings, from 2s. 6d. to 5 guineas; velvet Prayer-books, gilt, rims, 
and clesp 2s, 6d.; velvet Church Services, gile rims, &c., 45. 6d.; 
Reference Bibles, 28. 6d.; Bold-type Prayer-books, 6s. 6d.; Family 
Bibles, 108. 6d. West-end Depot for fee nol OSTA Bibles, at 
the publishers’ prices: “* Altar,'’ ** Eucharistica,” and “ Pietas.”” 
= PARKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturers, 24 and 25 Oxford-street. 


PARIS JOURNAL. 
CHRON ICLE—This Tri- 


beautifully-coloured En; 
rate Paritian artists.— 


Hartwick, 18, Rue Vivienne. Peris, to whom all communications re- 
lating to the PARIS CHRONICLE are to be addressed, prepaid. 
Sole Agents in London, Messrs. W. KENT and Co., Paternester-row. 


Price 3s. 6d. each, bots 

DF PORQUET’S LE TRESOR, Parisian 
Grammar, Complément du Tr¢sor, Exercises for Con’ 

Traducteur, Secretaire Parisien, Histoire d’Angleterre, History of 

England, Conversations Pari Voyage en France, Italian 
r, Italian Conversations. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ORTH NOTICE—The DICTIONARY 
APPENDIX, price 4s. (free by post), with upwards of 7000 

words not found in the , comprising the Participles of the 
Verbs, which perplex all writers. No person that writes a letter 
should be without this work.—J. F. SHAW, 26, Paternoster-row. 


OMCZOPATHIC TREATMENT of INDI- 


GESTION, Constipation, and Hemorrhoids (Piles). 
MOKGAN,M.R.C.8. Con simple Directions for the Treatment 
© ithese Common Disorders. 


its. So, 


By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, No medi- 

without the indications for its selection, the 
administered. An excellent work for families, emi- 
grants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, price 55s. 


An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s. A Guide 
tes a aes ys, Ace 
JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard acd 9, Vere-st., Ontoedaat: 


Ne dy, Fifth Edition, 4 . 6d, 
[fara CURVATURE of tho SPINE; 
with a new Method cf Treatment for its Removal 


ital 
all Boo! ‘8 


Surgeon Dentist, 21, 


4 Street, Bloomsbury- 
square, Mr. Webb operates with Blundell's yates rocess daily 
from Ten to Four, it sie 


HEAP BOOKS.—Superior Secondhand 
Books, warranted in good ¢ at low 
Catalogues gratis, or free by post for one va ELD, 


12, Davies-strect, Berkeley-equare. 


~ DRAWING-PENCILS 
in degree of shade. 
113, London, 


NGRAVING— Heraldic, Orsmental, and 
iing—on Silver, Gold, Stone, Steel, Copper, Brass, 
Sages pest, ate, wale oe 


REEVES 


>. 


= Se . 


GURNEY, Pro Arms found and sketched; Monumental 


Brasses; ¢ ill, and Door Plates. Every description of Li 
rraphy and Printing.” Country letters recive immediate atteuton, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


HE SPRING SILKS.—Patteras sent 
Post-free. Address 
KING end CO.. 


TRIPED, CHECKED, and GLACE SIL&S, 
£1 Is. Od. the Full Dros, 


1 igs. 6d. 


£ 
At KING'S, 243, Regent-street. Patterns sent post-free. 


OUNCED SILKS, £2 10s. the ROBE.— 
Flounced French Silks, 


Flounoed Jasper Silks, 
£3 18s. 6d. 
At KING'S, 243, Regent-street. Patterns sent post-fres. 


OIRE ANTIQUE SILKS, 
£2 188. 6d. the robe. 
Brocaded Silks, 


21 lbs. 
At KING'S, 243, Regent-street. Patterns sent post-free. 


LACK LEVANTINES, GROS ROYALS, 


and WIDOWS’ SILKS, 
£2 2s. the Full Dress. 
Black Glacé Silks, 
£1 5s. 6d. 
At KING'S, 213, Regent-street. Patterns sent post-free. 


WISS CAMBRICS, 3s. 6d. the Full Dress, 


Brilliants, 7s. 64. 
French Gingbama, 10s. 
At KING'S, 243, Regent-street» Patterns sant post-free. 


LOUNCED MUSLINS, 6s. 6d. the Robe. 


Organdies, 10s. 6d. 
Flounced Ginghams, 1?s. 6d. 
At KING'S, 243, Regent-street. Patterns sent post-free. 


ALZARINES, 6s. 6d. the Fall Dress. 
Bartges, 10s. 6d. 


Flounced Jasper and Chintz Bartges, 
£1 5s. 6d. the robe. 
Silk and Wool Fabrics, 10s. 6d. 
At KING'S, 243, Regent-street. Patterns sent post-free. 


HE SPRING AND SUMMER MANTLES. 


Cashmere Mantles from 10s. 6d. each. 
Silk ” 128. 6d. ,, 
AppliqueLace  ,, 138. 6d. , 

At KING'S, 243, Regent-street, London. 

Printed designs forwarded post-free. 


FES EEE Race tele ahaa “ah 
HENE send BROCHE FLOUNCED SILK 


ROBES, 

Embracing evory novel design, from 
Two to Twenty Guineas. 
Checked, striped, and barred Silks, 

Y Ladies Walking. Dre; 

Foung ies’ Wal --Dresses, 
One to Two Guineas each. 
Brechy and Chené Flounced Bartges, 
Organ tie and Jacconet French Muslins, 
Together with an unequalled Assorumert 
Parisien Mantles. 
From the designs of 


The most accomplished Artists, at 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and Co.'s, 
Regent-circus, ion, 


OW, READY, New Flounced SILK ROBES 


in er variety. 
Checked and Strived Glacé Silks from £1 5s. 6d. the full dress. 
5 French Organdie Muslins, 5s. 
Swiss Cambric, 3s. 9d. 
Bartges end Belzarines (new shades), 7s. 6d. 
Real French Liamas at 114d. to 1s. 34d. per yard. 
All the new fabrics for Spring from 8s. 6d. the Ro’ 
Real Valenciennes Lace, from 3jd. to 21s. per yard. 
ct Patterns sent free. 
Rich Glacé Manties, from One Guinea. 
Real French Cashmere Opera Cloaks (lined throughout with Silk, 
ag Age One Guinea. 
Silk Skirts, reedy made, from 45s. (including Bodice). 
WHITE and COMPANY, 192, Regent-street. 


Se a ly oe got dole MR 
Cerriage freo to any part of the Country 
On receipt of a Fast-oftice Order; 
Lee si A Be 
The ELASTIC BODICH, 12s. 6d. 
Recommended b: cote as 
The SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET, [2s. 6d. 
‘The Ronee Meee Corset, 10s. 6d. 
Tilustrated Books senton receipt of a Postage-stamp. 
¥ article marked in plain x 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 90, Regen -: treet: 6, Blackfriars-road; 
5, Stockwell-street, Greenwich ; aud Crystal Palace. 


USLINS, MUSLINS.—For Home, India, 
and 


b> 


BAKER and CRISP, 291, Regent-street, London. 
N.B. The best Printed Balzarines, 8}d. per yard. 


free. 


MPORTANT TO LADIES.—New Spring and 


Summer SILKS, British and Foreign Printed MUSLINS, BAL- 
ZARINES, BAREGES, &c., &c., which forextent of variety novelty, 


and cheapness. far surpass any previous year, at Messrs BEEC 
and BE L'8, “The Beehive,” 63 and 64, Edgware-road, 
ndon. 


42448. Under the Patronage of her Most 


Gracious Majesty the Queen, his al Highness the Prince 
Albert, her Royal Hignness the Duchess of ant: her Royal Highness 
| the Duchess of Gloucester. and numerous Ladies of the highest dis- 
yaaa reg vila hatte will oe sa Bia sol GH ae Cn 
of June, two following days, nd permission of her 
| Mejestv’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests in tre beautirul 
GROUNDS of the TOXOPAILITE SOCIETY, in the REGENT’S 
PARK, on behalf of the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DIs- 
EASES of the CHEST, Brompton, for the special purpose of pro- 
| moting the Fund to carry on this national and now extensive é - 
| rity, which is entirely sustained by voluntary contributions. In an- 
nouncing another Bazaar, the tiee beg leave to expross their 
deep feeling of prativode to the public for the generous patronage 
extended to the Bazaars held in former years. The profits realised by 
them go considera'ly augmented the fund by which ths Hospital was 
built, that, but for these efforts, the New Wing, which is now faily 
occupied, could have scarcely been commenced, The pressure of the 
times, however, with the heavy increase of responsibility occasioned 
by the accommodation given to 130 additional patients, and the 
opening of the Sanatorium at Bournemouth, are considerations so im- 
portant that ths Committee appeal to the friends and patrons of this 
valuable Institution with unusual earnestness to support them by 
their presence at tho Bazaar, and to prepare for the effort such ar- 
ticles of work as they may consider suituble, including pa‘niings, 
drawings, &c.; donations also of music, minerals, botanical apeci- 
mens, manufactured goods, models of mechanism, architectural and 
fancy designs, speci» ens of coins, birds, insects, books, and other 
publications, acthors’ sutogr-phs, autograph letters from celebratet 
men and women, criginal poetry, tules, flowers, &c.,or pecuniary aid, 
forwarded to the Hopital, will bs grat-fully received and acknow- 
ledged. HILIP ROSE. Hon. Secretary. 
Brompton, May }, 1855. OSBORN P. Cross, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


| Intending Assurers are informed that all Proposals on the Profit 


Scale lodged with the Company, or it: Agents, on or b fore the 20:h 
JULY NEXT, will porticipate in the Profits to be distribued in 
1857, and will have a full year’s advantage over Proposals lodged 
at a subsequent date. 


Vis LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Exchango-street, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester. 
London Office, 2, King-street, Cheapside. 
(Capital—T'wo Millions.) 
TRUSTEES. 
William Entwistle, Esq., Banker, Manchester. 
Arthur H. Heywood, gos Bavker, Manchester. 
J.P. Brown Westhead, Esq., London, 
FIRE AND LIFE, 
Life—80 per cent of Profits divided Triennially. 


! 
/ BONUSES «. 1 Fire=in per cent of Profits divided Annually on 


Policies of Three Years’ standing. 
1.—The large Capital of Two Millions. 
2—Of which £1,448,400 is actually subscribed by a 
SECURITY .. large and wealthy proprietary. 
3.— Ange Cagital and Surplus Assets upwards of 
zh 


Premiums to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life. 


Age comet, of Moh OD |e fe 
Bonus rates ..| £1 17 0 ] £260 | £3 06 | £469 | £670 
Withovt Konus 11310 226 2160 426 620 


N.B. Medical Fecs and Stamps paid by the Company. 
Fire insurances effected on favourable terms, and annual Bonuses 
made to the Insured. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded free on application. 
JAMES KENNEDY, General Manager, Manch>ster. 
JouNn H. MCLAREN, Resident Secretary, 2, King- 
street, Cheapside. 


ITY of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES 


of the CHEST, Victoria-park. 
Cut-patients relieved week ending 3rd May - 
New Cases aimitted as Out-patients ee es ‘“ 
In-door Patients .. on os o- es .- - 38 
It was only on the personal responsibility of some members of the 
Committee that the means were provided for opening and furnishing 
the new Hospital, and though the contributions obtained will, to a 
considerable extent, meet the pressing liabilities, the Committee de- 
sire te remind the friends of the Charity that there is still a large 
debt upon the building, and that the annual income is altogether 
inadequate to defray the current expenditure. 
They therefore urgently appeal to them not to relax in their efforts 
till the whole of the liabilities shall have been paid off, and tho In- 


| Stitution be provided with a permanent and sufficientincome. 


{ 


' from London. 


H. SEWELL, Honorary Secretary. 
RICHARD P. SLATER, Secretary. 
City Office, 6, Liverpool-street, May 5, 1856. 


Hwee ESABTLISHMENT, SUD- 


BROOK PARK, near Kichmond, Surrey, fifty mintes’ 
Terms Two and a half Guineas per week. Rooms 
with two beds, Four Guineas per weck. Farmhouse Establishment, 
6s. 6d. perday. Bath Attendant, 4s. per week. 
FREDERICK THOMSON, Secretary. 


a 
NSANITY.—West Malling-place, near Maid- 
stone, Kent. The Mansion is situate in a picturesque and 
healthy locality, combining cheerfulness with retirement. The 
Pleasure-grounds are extensive, with a variety of amusements 
adapted to the taste and mental condition of the patients. All 
communications to be forwarded to the proprietor, Dr. Lowry, who 
resides in the Establishment with his family; and the patients have 


} the constant companionship of its members. 


Rich Striped, Checked, Brocaded, and Glacé Silks, Chameleon | 


ditto, &c., &c., in every diversity of ete and colour, including 
Black and Half Mourning, at 183. 6d., 2is.6d., 23s. 6d., . Gd., 
288. 6d., Sls. 6d., and 35s. per Dress, to the most costly produced, at 


prices. 
Jegant Printed Muslins (fast colours) in every variety, 3s. 11d. 
Fall trem worth 7s. 9d. Plain and Printed Bardges, 
&c., &e., 5jd. and 6jd. per Yard; 
For the convenience of Ladies residing at a distance, 
be sent (for ins m) postage-free; and all parcels amounting to 


the value of forwarded to any part of Town and Country, 
carr paid, Observe the Address: Messrs. BEECH and BERRALL, 
© The ve," 63 and 64, Edgware-road, London. 


Gee) a sight of them; they are most recherch®. Patterns 
—16, Oxford-street. 


‘ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE and 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI; recommended b: 
Senile teeabina ruses with emia rat closely fasten easily 
a prov stat hgh ita ot as whe wets Came 
Move ames MARION aud MAITLAND, Poleunen 2 *Ghtrd-enreet, 


BOON to LADIES in the COUNTRY.— 
The RESILIENT BODICE and CORSALETLO DI MEDICI 


papers, &c.. -—Mesdames 
santas; $88, Oxtord-street, opposite Park-lane. 


O LADIES.—The SHREWSBURY WATER- 
OOF TWEED CLOAKS may be had of the maker, JAMES 
PuILLIP. SHREWSBURY. Patterns of Materials and List of 
Prices Sent post-free. Gentlemen's Overcoats and Capes of the same 
materia’ 


. 


(AIvY JUVENILE. DEPOT and LADIES’ 


arranted, 6 for 18s. 6d. Ladies, Chi 
sg hs 6 for 8. 6d. Long Cloth 
needlework, 4s. 1d. Hi 


t Stock in on to select from. = 
more Cloaks, lined slik, and richly braided, 2ls- 6d. Infants’ Cash- 
mere Hoods, elegantly braid: S. Paris wove Stays, 3s. lid. 
The new Corset, to mnt, $3. lid, An illustrated prico- 


in 
list free on ication, one incloring a remittancs promptly 
attended to.—W. H. 67, 69, and 70, Bishopsgate-street 
(aiminis' 


— GENT-STREET.— 
1856-210, RE 


DAVENPORTS sa yi 
sna man " Pie Mb WELLS and CO., 210, 
Designs and prices gratis by post. 


Regent-strect, London. 


| 


FORE Rei sara Cy eterna ee MAME ets ea 
as BEST FOOD for INFANTS is BARON 


SONVILLIE'S AXTRA MANKAZ.—Numerous private and 
medical Testimonials.—Gough and Co., 496, Oxford-street; Cassell 
and Co., 80, Fenchurch-street. Also Barclay, Hannay, Keating, 
Butler; and all Druggists and Provision Dealers. , Is. 6a., 
4s. 3d., 88., 158., 21s. 


(Cee OIL SUPERSEDED by BARON 


SONVILLIE'S AXTRA MANKAZ.—Numerous private and 
medical Testimonials.—Gough and Co., 496, Oxford-street; Cassell 
and Co., 80, Fenchurch-street. Also Barclay, Hannay, 
Butler; and all Druggtsts and Provisien Dealers. Prices, Is. 6d., 
4s. 3d., 85., 15s., 21s. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS, 
for 


it for 


ROBINSON’S PATENT. GROATS for more than thirty years have 
been held in conetant and raphe g ) oory estimation as the purest 
furinw of the oat, and as the best and most valuable preparation for 
making a pure and delicate GRUEL, which forms a light and 
nutritious supper for the agen. isa popular recipe for colds and influ- 
enza, is of ral use in sick-chamber, and, alternately with the 
Patent Barley. is an excellent food for infants and children. 

only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 
co., je ae to the Queen, 64, Red-lion-street, Holborn, London. 
Sold by allrespectable Grocers, Druggists, and others, in town and 
uty, hae) of 6d. and 1s.; and Family Canisters, at 26., 5s., 
. Gach. 


HETHER we consider ROUSSILLON 


WINE as the household agent of the’ medical man—the 
admirable substitute for drugs of doubtful efficacy and inevitable 
afier-ills—or whether we consider it as the bonne-bouche of the 
gourmet—in either case it is not to be excelled. Flavour, aroma, 
after-taste, colour, and mellowness, recommend it to the fancier; 
gentl: oars {gy patter , aves as and genial, it recom- 
mends t jomestic 5 ‘or lars see the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of Iith Fobruary, 1853. 

Sherry, 30s.; Standard, or Natural. 36s.: Old Ruby Bees'-wing 


Port, es 48s.; Moselle (muscatel flavour), 36s., 


f 


blished ice 3d. free, 
Wine.” Booksellores- OST Ha and INGLE, 


Mitre-cou: 


‘© be had of 
Milh-s'reet, 


—$—$—— 
LD perry DRY, AUSTRALIAN WINE. 


—(Pale and Gold).—Only a limited quactity for sale until 
further atrivais. The medicel faculty have frequent expre ised 
their opinion that this ac Colonial Wine (of the 5 Ane style) 
stimulates the appetite. It is, therefore, recommended as a whole- 
some dinner beverage, Cases containing Three Dozen, £3 103. per 
case; or in casks containing Fourteen Imperial Gallons for £6. 
Delivered free to all the London Railway Stations. Orders (accom- 
panied with a remittance) purctually exccuted by HEATH and CO., 
Sole Agents for the Corsignors, 27, itched Friars, City. 


NADULTERATED WINES. — FELTOE, 
acidity and Brandy. Golo Agesta forthe eslotranad Siopeltree ten 
or Gold Sherry, 368,—26, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London. 


[MEEBIAL MEASURE, at per dozen, Pints 

and Half-pints.—Bass and Co.’s Pale Ale, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 64.; 
Dublin Stout, 4s. and 2s. 3d.; Campbell and Co.'s Scotch Ale, 4s. 6d. 
and 2s. 3d.; an and Co.'s Porter, 3s. per dozen pints.—T. W. 
REILLY, 334, Finsbury-place North, Finsbury-square. 


Y HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT (Cooper's Patent).—The PATENT PORT-HOLE 
COLLAR is now ready for delivery, wholesale, by WELCH, MAR- 
GETSON, and CO., London. Retail by all hosiers, &c., in the United 
Kingdom. 


$$ ees 
EAUTIFUL FLOWERS.—100 Packets of 
FLOWER SEEDS for 5s., 50 Packets for 3. or 35 for 38, 64. 
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EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, — 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of Lam: Baths, 
and Metallic Bedsteads. The Stock of each is at ono the |, 
newest, and mort varied ever submitted to the public, and mined 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his esta- 
blishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from oe «+ 128. 6d. to £12 Os. each. 
Shower-baths, from =... +» 78. 6d.to £5 15s. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from +» 68. 0s.to £6 6s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate ) 
Pure Colza Oil .. o- 


by far the largest in Europe’, 


to the display of the most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE 
TRONMONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, 
Baths, Prushes and Turnery, Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show-rooms as 
to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that 
cannot be koped for elsewhere. 

Tllustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 

33, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 1A, 2, and 3. NEWMAN-STREET; 4, 
5, and 6, PERRY'S-PLACE.—Established 1820. 


4 hee REMOVING FURNITURE, GLASS, 


&c., in Town or Country, by Road or Railway, without the 
expense of hee, * Apply for Estimate to J. TAYLOR, Carman to 
her Majesty, 41, Upper terkeley-street, Portman-square. Furniture 
warehoused at Id. per week each article. 


THE FINE-ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY #UR THE LOAN 


J. 74s BF 


invite the patrons of art to view their SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART, embracing the best 
talent of the two Water-Colour Societies. N.B.—The terms have been 
arrang‘d to meet a!l classes, and will be forwarded, post-free, to all 
parte of the United Kingdom. A five collection of drawings. by the 
modern masters, always on sale.—Gallery of Fine Arts, 34 and 35, 
Rathbone-plece. 


RITISH, ROMAN, and SAXON ANTIQUI- 

TIES.—Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON are instructed 
to SELL, in JUNE, the entire collection of Ancient British-Roman, 
British, Saxon, and Mediwval Antiquities; Seals, Rings in their 
original settings, and Bronzes, the Property of W. WHINCOPP, Esq. 


the COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND'S 


sustains reat purity, delicacy, and vivacity Of complexion; 
removes freckles, spots, and pimples; and promotes healthy action, 
and elasticity of the Skin. Soid by all Chemists and Perfumers, price 
28. 9d., 5s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottie. 


JEW OPERA CLOAKS.—FARMER 


and ROGERS solicit at ention to their magnificent display of 
New Opera Cloaks, designed by their own artistes expressly for the 
present seavon. In consequence of the great increase ia this branch 
of their business, they are now enabled to kesp the largest va-ioty in 

London, at prices varying from One Guinea ‘o Six Guineas. 

The GREAT SHAWL and CLOAK EMPORIUM, 

171, 173, 175, Kegent-street. 
All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


‘ORD'S KUREKA SHIRTS.—Best quality, 


tix for 40s.; second quality, six for 3ls.; if washed, ready for 
uce, 28, extra —Uaution—Ford’s Eureka Shirts are stamped, * 38, 
Fouliry, London," without whichnonearegenuine. Catalogue, with 
particulart, post-free— RICHAKD FORD, 38, Poultry, London. 


QIPORTING SHIRTS.—200 New Patterns 


selected from the most beautiful and novel designs of the 
season. price 20s., 26s., aod 3!s. 6d. the half-dozen. Patterns, with 
book cf prices, &c., containing upwards of 70 Iuustrations, post-free 
for 2 stamps.—RODGERS and BOURNE, Makers of the Improved 
Corazza Shirts, 59, 5t. Martin’s-lane, London. Esta>lished 69 years. 


HIRTS.—RODGERS’ IMPROVED 


CORAZZA SHIRTS, 31s. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. For ease, 
elegance, and durability they have no rival. Book of prices, with 
72 illustrations, post-‘ree._RODGERSand BOURNE, 59, St. Martin's- 
lane, Charivg-cross.—Established 1792. 


{RICKETING and ROWING. — ADE’S 

REGISTERED ELASTIC BELTS, for comfort and support, 

are the BEST. Price 28., 3a. 6d., and 4s. 6d. Post-free, Eight 

stamps extra, of EDWIN ADE, 415, Oxford-street, London.—N.B. 
Wholesale, at 97, Wood-street. 


ry\O ANGLERS.—CHARLES FARLOW, 191, 


HUBB’S LOCKS, Fireproof Safes, Cash, and 


Deed Boxes.— CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Lundon; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-streat, Maachoster; 
end Wolverbampton. 


OCKET-DETECTOR.—For the examination 


of articles of food suspected of adulteration, the simplest, 
cheapest, and most efficient instrument for this purpose. Price 6s. 
Sold at J. SOLOMON’S Wholesale Optical and Photographic Ware- 
house, 22, Red Lion-square, London, and by all respectable opticians 
in town and country. 


Vi ODERATOR LAMPS.—Simplicity, strength, 


and general — finish, continue to recommend the Lamps 
of T. PEARCE and SON above every other kind. The Patterns are 
allowed to be the best in the Trade. 


—A large variety of new and od PATTERNS. Best 
quality, superior taste, and very erate prices.—THOMAS 
PEARCE and SON, 23, hill, 


28. 6d; 12 ditto, ls. 2d, Catal with sample packet, 2d. 
From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, Sussex. 


ANTED, 
EXPORTATION.—Messrs. LAVY, Successors to Messrs. 
Sanders, of 251, Strand, 


ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES, UNI- 


FORMS, &c. The highest price given. Ladies or Gentle- 
men waited on by addressing to Mr. or Mrs. G. HYAM, 16, Tyler- 
street, Ki t-street ; or, being sent, the utmost value 
immediately remitted. Esta) thirty-two years. 


Wy ae LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 


regimentats, uniforms, swords, epaulets, outfits, India shawls, point 
furs, table linen, sheeting, furniture, 
perty, &o. rates or gentlemen to 
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NEW BOOKS, ge. 


HE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. ITS PEOPLE, 


INSTITUTIONS, and RESOURCES. By Baron Von 
HAXTHAUSEN, author of * Transcaucasia,” &c. Translated and 
issued under the immediate sanction of the Author. (This day.) 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, in One Volume, crown Bro, | 
; or, Smyrna and its Briush Hospital 


in 1855 By a LADY 
JAMES MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


st , price 2s. 6d., 
RITISH FEGNS (4 Pisin and Easy Account 


of). wherein eazh Species is Described in Words of Common 
Une. By the Rev E BOSANQUHT, M.A. 
London: ROBERT HaAkDWICKE, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly. 


HE SCENERY of GREECE and _ its 


ISLANDS in Fifty Views (on steel), with a descriptive Tour 
and a Map of the Country by WIULL{AM LINTON, author of 
“Ancient and Modern Colours,” &e Artist's India Proofs royal dto, 
£4 4s.; demy, £2 28. “They have all the freshness of originality; 
and, thou,h rigidly correct in representation, suffietent ictor! 
management to re der them exyuisite laadscapes.’'"— Che Times. 

W. Linton, 7, Lodge-place, St. Juhn’s-wood-road; TRUBNER and 
Co., Foreign Agents. 


OHN CASSELL’S NEW and COMPRE. 
HENSIVE EDUCATIONAL SCHEME.—By this scheme the 
means of seif-culture and improvement will be placed within the 
reach of all persons. Un the lvth of May will be publish d No. I of 
JOHN CArSE .L'’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, price Thr e-half- 
pence; and on the 3ist of May, the first Monthly Part, price 7d. ‘This 
work, while admirably adupted for the use schools and families, 
is designed more particularly for the purpose of building up « sound 
and useful education upon the basis of simply being abie to read. 
With this view, ‘John Cassell's Educational Course '’ will be un- 
psralleied in cheapness, each Weekly Number, price Three half- 
pence, consisting of 32 pages of letterpress, demy Svo, with engraved 
diagrams. Each branch of science will be complete in itseif, and the 
whole series will form a complete Educational Library, presenting 
knowledge in an attractive form, rendering it easy of acquire- 
ment, and involving but a very moderate outlay. The first course of 
Lessons will be, “The Sciences Popularly Explained.”—W. Kenr 
and Co., Paternoster-row, London —‘*John Cassell’s Educational 
Course” can be ordered of any Bookseller. 


NOW_ READY. 
ARDWICKE’s SHILLING 
BARONETAGE and KNIGHTAGE for 1856. By E. WAL- 
FORD, Erq., M.A. Con’aining, in addition to all the particulars re- 
specting the Karonets, Biographical Sotices « f all the K.C.B).—Al#o 
HARDWICKE’'S SHILLING PEERAGE. 1856. : 
HAKDWICKE’S SHILLING HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. : a += 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE UNITED KINGUUM, showing the state of the 
oe of each County and Borough tor the last Twenty- 
fo 1 
- peels ROBERT HARDWICKE, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly. 
~NEW MONTHLY WORK BY MADAME DE CHALELAIN. 
dE CHILDS RAILWAY LIBRARY, 


Splendidly Ljustrated. Price Sixpenee. Now ready. 
WARD and LOCK, Fieet- street. 


Fifth Edition, price 2s., entered at Stationers’-hall, of 
VEKY MAN His OWN BREWER, con- 


taining p acucal insiroctions by which avy man caa brew his 
own beer, of a streugth and flavour equal to the best London porter, 
at 4d. per gallon, stout at Sd., ana a variety of ales, at a proportionate 
expence N> brewing utensils required. Sen® free, for 4 si\amps, by 
Mr. CLARKSON, maay years pracucal brewer, No. 89, Chaucery-lane, 
Hoiborn, London. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d., 
N VAKILOseé VINS, By HENRY T. 
CHAPMAN, F &.C.3., &c. 
Also, by tne same author, second ¢ ‘ition, price 3s. 6d, 
The TREATMENT of ULCERS and CUTA- 
NEOUS ERUPTIONS on the LEG without confinement. 
JOH CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


APETERIE MARION, 152, Regent-street — 


Plaim and fancy Papers and Enveloves of every description. 
Stamping, printing. epgraving, executed with taste and elegance. 
No charge fur s'ampimg plam. Cards for bills of fare, invitations, 
tickets, programmes. 


RONZES,.—An extensive collection, com 
prising figures, grouos, animals, inkstands, cups, candle- 
sticks, Vases, paperweights, &c , by tne best artists. Ornaments and 
accessories of the bureau and ladies’ writing-table.—PArETERIE 
MARION, 152, Kegent-street. 


CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 


Oo 
N ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials.— 
KODRIGUES’ Cream laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d per 100; Cream- 
laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d.; [nick Ditto, five quires for 
ls; Foolscap, 9s. perream; Sermon Paper. 4s. 6a. All kinds of 
stationery equally cheap, at HENRY KOUKIGUES’, 21, riccudilly. 


EDDING-CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes 
stamped in silver, with arms, crest, or flowers; * At Homes ° 
and breakfast invitations ek ypery variety, and in the latest fashion 
Card-plate elegantly , and 100 superfine cards printed. for 
4s. 6d.—Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 21, Piccadilly, London. 


Rove PHOTOGRAPHIC ESTABLISH- 


MENT.—PHUVTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS (Miciaiure and 
Fuil-siae), Facsimtles, or elaborately colou ed, _by first-class 
Artists non-reflecuve Vaguerréotypes, Stereoscopic Groups, Copies 
of Painting or Scatuary, &c., executed forthwith. N.b. 5. 
wishin for public in=pection. Prices from Half a Guinea complete.— 
TELFSHK, 191, Regent-street. 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


cheapest and best at HOBCRAFT’S, 419, Oxford-street. A 
Complee Apparatus for Portraits, 4} in. £2 10s., warranted. 
Stereoscopes, ls.; post-free, ls. 2d. Lists of prices post-free. 


jet ORNAMENTS, MOURNING 


JEWELLERY.—The la gest Stock in the wo:ld at CHAKLES 
PACKER'’S, 76 and 78, Kegent street, Lonaon. Estab.ished thirty 
years. All orders by post promptly attended to. 


TO CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. 
AIR JEWELLERY.—A new and elegant 


Illustrated Book. Sent free to any part of the World.— 
DEWDNEY, Hair Jeweller, 172, Fenchurch-street, London. 


AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair.— 
DEWDNEY begs to inform Ladies or Gentlemen resident iv 
town, or any part of the Kingdom, that he beautifully makes, and 
elegantly mounts, in gold, HAIK BRACELETS, Chains, Brooches, 
Rings, s, Studs, &c., and forwards the same carefully in 
boxes, at about one-half the usual ¢. A beautiful co of 
specimens, handsomely meunted, kept for inspection. An illustrated 
book sent free.—Dewdney, 172, Fonchurch-street. : 


EFORE YOU HAVE YOUR LIKENESS 


TAKEN send for DEWDNEY’S PATTERNS of BROOCHES. 
Lockets, Bracelets, &c., which are sent free on receipt of twe 
posts ge-stamps. Revolving Brooches in Solid Gold,o 
show either likeness or hair, at pleasure of wearer, from 45s, each 
A Gold Plated Brooch or Locket sent free to any of the kingdom 
for 10s. 6d.—Dewdney. Mauufacturing Goldsmith and Jeweller, 172. 
Fenchurch-street, City, London. 


rans ata 
£’S REGISTERED PICIOLO WRITING- 
CASE.—A useful aod ornamental it for Lady or Gentle~ 
man. It is not larger thac a pocket-book (6 inches by 3), and 
eontaios—Writing Paper and Envelopes for 30 Itters, a Safety Ink, 
Pens and Holder, Lea: Pencil, Peawiper, Penkcife, scissors, House- 
wife with Ne dles, Memorandum Skin, Blotti- g-paper, Writing-lines, 
Case with sewing: silk, Stamp-case, and Case for lett rs received. In 
English and Turkey merocco and russia, |0s. 6d. to 13s. 6d., Mordan 
lock, 2s. extra. Carriage-frve in the United Kingdom for 6d.—¥ ASE, 
Ke 2. 


AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair to the 

QUEEN.—500 Patterns of Bracelets all mounted in fine 

Gold from Oce Guinea to Twenty Guineas each. This is the only 

arge establishment in England celebrated for this manufacture. 

Ladies in the country should not order from drawings, but see the 

patterns. Established Thirty Years by CHARLES PACKER (late 
Antoni Forrer), 136, Regent- street. 2 


(TAINED GLASS WINDOWS for the MIL- 


LION.—Instead of stain’ the glass we stain a thin trans- 
parent materia! easily applied any person, 4 this method. 
with equal permanency, we obtain superior finish, richness, and 
brilliancy, at a tithe of the cest. Designs for church, hall, or con- 
servatory windows, hall !amps, eer Poon. &c. Descriptive 
Books, 6d. fres.—- WHITE and DALTON, 5%, Rathbone- place. 


EST WORKMANSHIP and MATERIALS 
at 4 Cornhill, wand. Bags, Envalpe Cus. and i ter 
Laren Woy and Church Service. WATSON and WIL- 
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NEW MUSIO, go. 


[yeaa New Waltz, the MOUNTAIN 
DAISY, just published, exquisitely Illustrated. Solo or Duct 


z CHAPPELL, 80, New Bond-streot. 
Paaeers GENEVA QUADRILLE, just 


published, en Swiss airs. “ One of M. D’Albert's most attrac- 
tive Quadrilles.”—Musical Review.—With an exquisie view of the 
Lake in Colours. Price 4s., full orchestra 5s., sent postage-freo. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond~street. 


DP ALzenrs CIRCASSIAN POLKA, just 

published, splendidly [lustrated, price 3s. A rival and com- 
panion to D’Alvert’s cel braced Sultan's Polka, which has exceeded all 
ee Sat nae aed 


erate ageerhe BONNIE DUNDEE 


QUADRILLE, beautifully [ustrated, price 4s., full orehestra. 
Mr. D’Albert’s last aad best set of quadrilles on Scotch airs.—Juss 
published. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


2 IP Noeracsteti SCOTCH POLKA, just pub- 
Highland 


lished, with 4 Portrait in Colours of her Majesty's 
Piper, by Royal permission. Solo or Duet, 3s 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-screet. 


H AND HE LOVED ME DEARLY.— 


Miss KESIA WILCOX'S Song, sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs 
Reed). New Popular Illustrations. 
CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


LOVE THE LILIES.—New Song, sung by 


Miss Louisa Vinning. Composed by FRANK MORI. 2s. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


\; EW VOCAL DUET, by JOHN BARNETT, 
OH! GIVE TO ME THOSE EARLY FLOWERS, for Con- 
tralto and Soprano Voices. Mr. Barnett has given a charm to this 
truly elegant Ballad by his delightfal arrangement as a Duet. This 
beautiful song has found its way by its merits as from the purity of 
the words and the graceful style of the music. It will be found quite 
8 little gem. Price 2s.—LeONI LEE, Metropoiitan Music Warehouse, 
48, Albemarle-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NATIONAL AIRS 


for the Pianoforte.—Three English Airs:—No. 1, Home, Sweet 
Home. No.2. The British Grenadiers. No 3. My Lodine is on 
the Cold Ground. Three Irish Airs:—No. 1. St. Patrick's Day. 
No. 2. Oft in the Stilly Night. No. 3. Fly not yet. Three Scotch 
Airs:—No |, The Blue Bells of Scotland. No. 3. Scots wha hae 
No 3. Auld Lang Syne. “ The best of all arrangements of these 
favourite airs; brilliant and effective in the extremo.’’—Musiva! 
Review. Price 3s. solos; 3s. 6d. duets 

CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


HE LORD !8 MY SHEPHERD. No. 2 of 


a Second Set of Thre Sacred Songs, by JOSH. F. HARRIS. 
Is. each.o 2s. Sd. the set.—!6, Newman-street, Oxford-street; where 
also the First Sct may be obtained. 


ALFE’S SONG—I HEAR A VOICE YOU 


CANNOT HEAR. Poetry by Tickel!; Music by M. W. Balfo. 
Postage-free, price 23 —London: JusEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


A MUSICAL MIRACLE.—100 of HENRY 

RUSSELL'S SONGS (Words and Music), bound in Mlustrated 
Wrapper, for ts . fréé by pos: for 14 Stamps, including all the copy- 
right eongs composed by Mr. Russell during the last eight years, with 
tus Cheer, Boys. Cheer—Far upon the %ea—Long parted nave we 
been—Sunshine after Rain—Rouse, Brothers, Rouse—To the West 
—Old A‘m Chair—Pall away cheerily—Mighty Niagara—Maniac— 
Gambler's Wife, &c, Published atthe MUSICAL BOUQUET OFFICE, 
192, High Holborn. 


ULLIEN and CO.’S CORNET-a-PISTONS, 
Approved and tried by HERR KOENIG 
No. 1.—The Drawing-room Cornet-&-Pistons (by Courteis), 
used by Herr Koenig ., “. +. ee . 
2.—The Concert-room Cornet-A- Pistons (by Courtois), 
used Ly Herr Koenig at M. Juilien s Concert 
3.—The Military Cornet-A-Pistons .. 
4.—The Amateur Cornet-A-Pistons .. 
5.—The Navy Cornet A-Pistons ae - eo 
6.—The Gornet-&- Pistons (First quality) 
7.—The Ordinary “ornet-&-Pistons (Second quality) 


COV Oe 
ween @ 


List ef Prices, with Drawings of the Instruments, may be had o: 
application.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
° 
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HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANO. 


FORTE, Price Fifty Guinsas.—This instrument has (unlike 

Cottage sacs) piace 7 Strings, gre fullest 7 
compass of Seven Octaves. It is strengthened every possi! 
means te endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly 
in any climate. The workmanship is of the best description, the tone 
is round, full,and rich, and the power equa! to that of a Bichord 
Grand. The case is of the most elegant construction, in rosewood 
the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Every possible pre- 
caution has been taken to ensure ite scan ling well in ane. Mr 
Chappell especially invites the attention of the public, the profession 
and merchanw to the Foreign Model,f» ‘ing assured that no Pian - 
forte, in all respects comparable. has hitherto been made in Engiand 
atthe same price. Every instrument will be warranted and if 
desired) exchanged within twelve months of the purchase.—50, New 
Rond-atreet. Lon-ton 


EACHEY’S PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


with option of purchase of every description and price, war 
ranted. City of London seeagery and Show-rooms (by appoint- 
ment to the Queen). G, PEACHEY, 73, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


HE TEN-GUINEA HARMONIUM, with 


the improve nents, manufactured solely by Messra. WHEAT- 
STONE and CO., who obtained the only prize medal for this instru- 
ment, has the full compass of five octaves, with one stop, a rich sus- 
tained quality of tone, which can be produced wither loud or soft at 
pleasure. Is an excellent substitute for an organ, and d%s not re- 
quire tun‘ng. ‘“ Warren’s Tutor," for the above, 4s.—Wheatstone 
and Co. Inventors and Patentees of the Concertina, 20, Conduit-street, 
Regent-stccet. 


ABINET UPHOLSTERY, EASY-CHAIR, 
and CARPET MANUFACTORY, 2%, 32, 34, Berners-street, 
Middlesex Hospital.—T. H. FILMER solicits a visit to this large 
range of Warehouses, which are completely stocked with the most 
faa, and elegant Furniture, adapted for every description of room, 
and marked at prices much below the usual charges for inferior 
articles. Es.imates and designs sent to any part of the and 
all charges at cost price.—28, 32, and 34, Berners-street, 
Middlesex Hospital. Established 1825. 


| Pha seer CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


WAUGH and 80N, 
3 and 4, Goodge-street. 


ARPETING.—Purchasers will meet with the 
Best and Cheapest Stock in “ondon, including the NEWEST 
DESIGNS in Brussels and Tapestry at BARNESS CARPET and 
FLOORC|LOTH MANUFACTORY and WAREHOUSES, II, City- 
fer Finsbury-square, opposite the Artillery-ground. Established 


ME RAMAZZOTTI begs to inform the No- 


bil'ty and Gentry that he has REMOVED his FACTORY 
from la Rue Marbauf, “aris, to 27, BERNERS-SKEE?, Oxford- 
street, for the CHILDREN'S and INVALIUS EUGENIE CARe 
RIAGES, exhibited and so much admired by the Emperor at the 
Great Exhibition of Paris. Also a» elegant assortment of the same 
at his French Rooms, Bazaar, soho equaie. 


HE INFANT PERAMBbULATOR, and all 


o-her kinds of Carriages for Children, manufac ured by A. 
TRIBE, 93, Old-street, St. Luke's, London, at reduced prices. 


LOCKS for ROOMS.—Beauty and great 
originality of design; works, the best that can be made; prices, 


much lower than usual: with general style and finish infinitel: 
better. —THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-bill, . 


ATENT PERAMBULATORS,—Patroness, 


her Mrjesty.—To meet the present demand for these fashion- 
able, useful, cheap, and healthful Carriages for Infants, Adults, and 
Invalids, a |; stock is kept for domestic choice and foreign ex por- 
tation. C. BURTON, Inventor and Sole Patentee, 162, Regent-sireet. 
Illustrated Circulars. Avoid auprincipled and dangeious piracies, 


‘pAreenAs GINGS.—The cheapest house in 
Londen for every known style of paperhangi 5 y 

Wholesale Warehouse, 23, GREAT PORTLAND sIKERT. pogo 

street. where the public and the trade are supplied from the most 

aeeere assortment in the kingdom, commen at Twelve Yards 
r Sixpence. 


——_——— 
A heer SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING 

APPARATUS on Dr. ARNOTT’S principle, to which a First- 
daily operation at the Manufacturers’, F EDWARDS ON end oe. 
42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. This rango is the most economica 
poses Nec sray er aetemf abpp ef yg eho ee ae vale 

Smo! Prospectus a . 
Drv arnot's Grate, 1s adapted for Drawing-room uso is also to be vou 


AKER and 


Now solli i} 
iow ing se per yard, 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 
ADIES’ BLACK SILK APRONS, with 


Coleured Bayadere Satin Stripes, all at 2s. Lid. worth 
5s. td., sent by = Lee for cokers tanpeCBARER and 


y return of 
CRISP, 221, Regent-street, 


PARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE, 
221, REGENT-STREET. 
The REAL ALPINE KID GLOVES, in all colours and sizes for 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 
1. Ladies’ Reat Alpine Kid .. 1s. ‘a per pair. 
ae 


2. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's .. 
3. ditto oe Od. yy 
4. Very best Paris (warranted) 2s. ifas or l4s. 94. half-dozen. 
Gentlemen's ditto 2s. 1id., or 16s, 6d. half-dozen. 
Sample if sent on receipt of px stamps, with 2 vatra for 
postage.—Address BAKER and CKISP, 221, Kegent-street, London. 


I Piaset ES’ CHRISTIAN NAMES 
EMBROIDERED 
On the Real China Grass H 
All at 8}d. each. Post-free for One Extra Stamp. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 


HIONABLE PARISIAN BONNETS. 
In the best taste, by Arst-rate artistes, and of the best and 


oewest materials, excellence with economy. 8; Bonnets, at 218.; 
Glac’ do., 16s. 6d.; Mourning do. 14s. 6d; Bride's do., 2is.5 
ite Beak-street, 


Bridemaid's do. !2s. 6d. 


OURNING MUSLINS.—The Cheapest Lot 
(suitable for a lady's wear) of MOURNING MUSLINS ever 
imported into this country. Patterns free, 
FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 


MBROIDERED CHRISTIAN NAMES,— 
LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS, with Christian Names em- 


Is. O$d., br 14 stamps; 
WENCH MUSL COMPANY, 16, Ox: 


of the PAST SEANON.—The 


OLEARED OUT at ridiculous prices for such goods. Patterns free.— 
French Muslin Company, 16, Oxford-street, 


HE BAREGE PARAMATTA,— PETER 


ROBINSON has succeeded in produemg quite a new material 
in Black, suitable for Spring aod Summer Dresses; it is very light 
wrar, excvedingly durable, a permanent black, and very moderate in 
price. Also the ORAPE BALZARINE, so wuch admired for 
its durability and moderate price. Patterns free. Address eter 
Robinson, Mourning Ware house, 103. (*xford-street, London. Family 
orders execated with dispatch and economy. 


\RENCH PRINTED MUSLINS.—This Day 


EXHIBITING at LAMBETH HOUSE a large importation of 
the most beautiful Designs on Plain and Checked Organdie Muslins. 
The Colours are permanent, including the Imperial Blue, 89 
fastimable in Paris, . All at the ridiculous price of 64d per yard. 
A Full-flounced Dress may be made with 13 yards, the usual price 
of which at tho West is 16s. 6d. Pat erns free. 
HAKVEY and C)., next the Railway Arch, Westminster-road. 


, » 

Pp peed ER, SON, and CO., 69, Gracechurch- 

street (Established in 1778), LINENDRAPERS to the QUEEN. 
—la preparation for extensive alterations in their premises Capper, 
son, and Co. have connected with their present shop au adj-ining 
building, of which they have also t-ken advantage duriog the pre- 
sent season for their incveasing trade in British and Fo eign MUSLIN 
CURTAINS; fitted for Drawing and Dmwing com Library, and 
an rovum uses; among which they can offer designs of improved 

ance. 


RACEFUL ROULEAUX BANDEAUX.— 


HAIR FRIZZETTES. with ‘nstroctions fordressing, post-free 
for és 61, in stamps, and colour of har. 
CORONETS, in plaite or twis's, 2s. 6d.. 3s., and 3s. 6d. 
Waller's Price-List of Hair Plaits and Twists, detailing length 
and weight Soa oe on application. 
my W. WALLER, Coiffeur, 90, Great College-street, Camden New 
‘own 


yo SHIPPERS, DRAPERS, MILLINERS, 

&c.—BALL and CO., 7 and 8, Foster-lane, Cheapside, London, 
Manufacturers and Importers of Artificial Flowers, Feathers, Ladies’ 
Sik Trimmings, Millinery, Baby Linen, &c., &c. A deiailed priced 
lust sent free on application. 


[ADEs TRIMMINGS of every description 


post 6s. 3d. 


5s. 9d. the half-dozen, b; 
tord-street. 


in the latest of Fashion. 
BARKER and CO. 101, Borough. 
Orders by post promptly execu’ 


TAYS SUPERSEDED.—MARTIN’S 


ELASTIC BODICE is without Whalevone or Lacing, fur- 
oishiog @ good support and adjusiea in one minute, E. aad E. H 
MARTIN, 81, Welis-street, Oxford-street. Prospectuses post free. 


))MBRUIDERY.—Mrs. WILCOCKSON, 44, 


5 stamps; Collarette, 7; Ch-misette, 7; Sleeves (bishop or open), 14; 
Gauntlets, 5; Handkerchiefs, 12; Childr-n's Frocks, 38; Long Robes, 
7s. 69 ; Capes. 3s., Lad-es’ Capes (for the country and sea sice), bs. 
On fine Twills and Cambric, and beautifully cesigned. 


E MIRIOR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 


Nw Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as pe~ 
jectly as iz does the face, and both in one glass a the same time, en- 
abling a lady to arrayge her back bair with the it ease and 
cision; it is the ost unique and complet ever introduced into 
the dressing-room. Price 24s. and upwards. ‘To be seen only at the 
Patent.es', Messrs. HEAL and ON, whose Ware-rooms also contain 
every y. riety of Toilet Glass that is manofactured, as wellas a gene- 
ral assortment of BEDSTEADS, BEUDING, una BED-ROOM FUR- 
NITURE. Heal avd Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and 
Bed. ing, containing desigos and prices of upw~rds of 100 Bedsteads, 
sent free by post.— Heal and Son, 196, Tottenham.-court. road. 


yx at the FRENCH ROOMS, 


XHIBITION 

BAZAAR, SOHO-SQUAKE.—Mdme. RAMAZZOTTI, 180 
well known for her chcice coliection and immense variety of 
in all kinds of art cles of art, particularly in Bronze, Medieval, 
Bubl, Drsden Stvres, and (as the Ladies call) the only place in 
Eogland for the beat tase in all useful and eiegant articles for 
We ding Preseuts and Boudoir Furniture, in all prices, to suit every- 
body. —A KAKGAIN for the LAVIES.—Madwe. azzotti has just 
purchased 160 dezen of Faos—a Bankruptcy stock; cost the maker 
15s, 6d. each, which she now offers at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. each. 


ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 


Pen Supérseded—The most easy, permanent, and best method 
of marking linen, silk, cotton, coarse towels, books, &c., 50 48 to 
prevent the ink blottiog or the possibility of its washing out, is with 
CULLELON 8 PALEN? ELECTRO-sILVER PLATES. Any person 
can use them. Initial Plate, ls.; Name Plate, 2s.; Set of Nam 26,5 
Crest, 5s.; with directions, sent post-free to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of stamps, by the (oventor and dole Patentee, 'T. Culléecon, 
2, Long-acre (exactly one door from St, Martin »-lane).—N.b. To 
prevent imposition, it is n-cessary to copy the address. 


7T YROUSERS.—A good fit in this garment can 

be seldom obtained.—R. GRAVES, fashionable Trousers- 
maker and Tailor, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, after many years’ 
experience and study, is enabled to assert. witnout fear con- 
‘4radiction, that he can fit gentlemea with tris garment better than 
apy other in Londoa, The characteristic of nis fitting is a 
caatioaseay Vari with feot ease for stooping, sitting, walking, or 
riding. A well-asso ato: k of the newest designs te se ect from.— 
R. Graves, 313, High Holborn. 


ENTLEMEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 
are direcied to B. BENJAMIN, 74, Regent-street. 


O YOU KEEP LIVERY SERVANTS? 


DOUDNEY’S LIVERIES satisfy masters and servants. Foot- 
man's suit, best quality, £3 36.; groom's suit, £3 10s. Patronised 
and Albert. - Doudney’s, 17, Ole Bond street; 


the 
Basdagon-krehis and 49, Lombuard-street. Established 1784. 


4 ae the SPORTING WORLD.—DEER. 
STALKING and fgets ig undersigned 


will be at 24, Brewer-street, @ line with Glasshouse- 

CLOTHING for deer-~ 

be po grouse-shooting, salmon-fishing; and some new and beau- 
1 town 


wear, & ; socks, 
winceys, &c., &c., &c.—D. MACVOUGALL, of Inverness.—London, 
April, 1856. 


UALITY the TEST of ECONOMY.—First- 
‘ING terms. 
Ey 


class CLOT! on best Dress Conti 5 Oxinten 
¥ according to height. 
criterion at Cheapacns=! W, BEADOE, 960 Now Bond-atzeet; and G9, 


OR ais Mes 


{May 10, 1856, 


T, MARK’S HOSPITAL for FISTULA and 
other DISEASES of the RECTUM, City-road, London. 
vlpnegerpe os Right Hon. be Lord Mayor. 


Sandeman, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—John th Frith, Esq. 
BC ohn Spurgin, Eeq., F.R.C.P. 
He 8 n—Frederi in, Eeq., F.L.8.. FSA. 
The C tree urgently APPEAL for PUBLIC SUPPORT, assured 


ir 
Togs to en-operate in 80 much need’ d and useful a work. 
pt ly aud Donat ons will be gratefull 
Treasurer, John Masterman, Esq., M.P., 35, Nicholas-lane, m= 
bard-street; or by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 
JAMES FULLER WHISKIN, Secretary. 
St. Mark's Hospital, City-road, London, April, 1856. 


Ro WE>TMINSTER OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL, Charing-cross, founded in 1816, for Relie 
Poor Aflleted with Dissoses of ke Eye. sicdiesamaaonibes 

The Committee deeply regret that in this metropolis hundieds o 
unfortunate persons are pre‘ented fiom obtaining a livelihood for 
want of sight. In numerous instances many who apply at this 
Hospital could be benefied if admitted as in-patients, by a lorg 
course of medical treatment; but the Committee are unable to reeeive 
them, for the want of means for their support. the present income 
Boe perulling them to a‘mit those c.ses which require surgical 

peration. 

The Committee earnestly desire to impress on the minds of ladies 
in affluent circumstances the fact, that while nine-tenths of those 
chidrea who lose their sight ia the first two or three weeks of their 
existence, without fault on the part of their mothers, either die from 
neglect or are lefta hurden on the public for tLeir future support, 
they might have been preserved if they had been earl) brought to 
Les as which is always ready for their reception as out- 
pal 
i he aye me aS Pro —— aes Gee Coutts and Co. 

jankers, Strand; by Messrs. Dri ‘haring-cross; by the 
Secretary, at the Hospital. ce. 


EA-SIDE EDUCATION. — A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, M.A., Camb., whose house and + idgrpend 
face the sea, has VACANCIES for SONS of GEN TLEM (Age 
7—l\4). His pupils are treated with every possible care, and are 
under constant supervision. Terms, for a Classical and English 
Education, Music, French, Drawing, and Mathematics, 60 Guineas a 
year, washirg and all extras included, save books, medical attend- 
ance, and tradesmen’s bills. There is excellent and safe sea- 
bathing, which will commence about the half-quarter, and the sands 
are extensive. For further particulars apply to M. A., 5, York- 
terrace, Worthing. 


GENT’S-PARK, near Gloucester Gate.— 


TO LET, for Six or Twelye Months, a HOU>E, handsomely 
furnished. For particulars apply at Mr. THOKPE'S, 26, Upper 
Albany-street. 


USTRALIAN JOINT-STOCK BANK, 


ptt Melboarne.—LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are 
KANTED upon these places by Messrs. HEYWOOD, KENNAKDS, 
and CO., No. 4, Lomburd-s\reet, the agents of the Bank. They also 
andertake to negotiate Bills and tw make advances on securities at 
the current rates. bad 

By order of the Court of Directors, Australian Joint-Stock Bank, 
8ydney. EpwWArD WRENCH, Manager, 


ONEY ADVANCED by way of Morigage 


N on Reversicnary or other Interests, derived under Wills or 


GOLD and SILVER LACE, and ENGLISH and FOREIGN CONE, 
at SE an "8, 9, vontry-street, coster-square, 
Irish, Gooteh, and Foreign Notes Exchanged. ee 


OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 


for more thao thirty years have beea hald in constant and in- 

creasing public estimation as the purest faring of the oat, and as 
the best and most valuable preparation fir making a pure and 
dvlicate GRUEL, which ferms « light an¢ uuritious supper for the 
aged, is a popular recipe for colds and tnflusnza, ts of general use 
in the sick-chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Burley, is an 
excellent food for infants and children. 

Prepared onty by the Patentees. ROBINSON. PFLI VILLE, and 
CO Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red-lion-street, Holoorn, London. 

Sold ny all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others ia town and 
coun ry in Packets of 6d. and Is ; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 
and 10s. each. 


ALLAGHAN’S CRYSTAL PALACE PER- 


SPECTIVE GLASSES, though not larger than your thumb, 

yet possess power and clearness to show objects at the distance of a 
mile. Price 12. 6d. each. Mey be bad at the Books’alls of the 
Railway Stations, or will be rent post-free on receipt of. stam; 
money orders, payable to William Callaghan, Optician, 23a, New 
Bond-street, corner of Conduit-st reet. 

N.B. Sole Agent for the celebrated small and powerful double 
Opera and Race Glasses, mate by Vorgtiiinder, Vienna. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANI- 


CAL MICROSCOPES, packed in + with three 
 apailby Beg ep sedge pe | two Slides; will show the Ani- 
malcuie in Waser. Price \8s. 6d. 


N Address, Jo-eph Amadio, 7, 
Throgmorton-street. A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes, 


———_—$—————— 
OWERFUL and brilliant patent TELE- 
SCOPES, Camp, Race-course, Opera, and perspective lasses, 
to know the distanves, possessing such extraordinary powers, that 
some, 34 to 6 inches, will show distinctly a person's countenance 
from three and a half to six miles the Georgian with his six 
satellites, Jupiter's moons, Saturn's ring. and the double stars. Of 
larger and all sizes, with increasing powers Also. a very small 
powerful ae oe ae glass, the size of a walnut, to discern 
minote objects at a distanc: of from four t five miles, 

DEAFNESS —A newly-invented instrument for extreme cases of 
deafness, called the sound magnifier, organic vibrator, and invisible 
voice concuctor. It fits so into the ear as not to be in the least per- 
ceptiole, the unpleasant sensation of sin noises in the head is en- 
tirely removed. It affords instant relief to the deafest persons and 


weak and defective cyesight.—8. and B. SOLO K 
Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly (opposite the York Hotel). 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES 


A. B. SAVORY and SONS request the attention of purchasers 
to their Stock of Loedon made Patent Lever Watches which are 
manufactured by themselves on the premises. In Silver Cases with 
the detacned escapement and je: , the prices are four guineas 
and a half, six, and eight guineas each; or, in Gold Cases, ten, twelve, 
fourteen, and sixteen guineas each. 

The large Stock offered for selection includes every descri 
enabling a customer to select that which is more particularly 
for his own use. Lists of Prices, with remarks on the construction of 
Watches, gratis —A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, 
Bank of England, 11 and 12, Cornhill, London. 


the 
elgg ab dem New and Second-hand.— 
A. tt SA a oe Pamphlet <3 kT with ae 
ings, may gratis; or w! sent it~ applied for 
letter. The contents are’ the prices, wilenta, ani patiorns of Aes 
and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks, Tea and Cx flee Services, 
Waiters, superior Silver-piated Goods, with detailed Lists of Elec- 
tro Silver-plated Spoons and Forks.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Goldsmiths, opposite the Bank of England, 11 and 12, Cornhill, 


DR. DE JONGA 8 
IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
bed with complete confidence and the greatest success 
by the Faculty for its purity, efficacy, entire freedom from nauseous 
flavour, rer marked superiority over every other variety in the 
treaiment o! 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, 

INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 

AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS:— 

CHARLES COWAN, ESQ., M.D., L.R.C.3.E., 

Senior Physician to the Berkshire Hospital, Consulting Physician to 
the Reading Dispensary ‘Translator of * Louis on Ph is," &o., &o, 

** Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has some reasonable 
guarantee for a,enuine article. The material now sold varies in 
almosi every ¢stablishmen» where it is purchased, and Sey. 
Lag BT rg dino? pr babetirbr ee em abr 
™ jeopa’ t an w vi 
tion rd ihe Materia Medica. i an wiahes Dr. dv Jough every © 
success in his meritorious Ay 


THOMAS HUNT, ESQ., F.R.C.8., 
Surgeon to the Western Dis: psary for Diseases of the Skin, Author 
of “ Practical Obsery: on Certain Dis of the Skin 
Generally Pronounced Intractable.” &c., &e. 

“T have now bed Da. DE Jonou's Light Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil in about one hundred and twenty cases of skin diroass. It is 
bare justicw to han i. say that the peo, omen 9 eg use ol a 
pensar ‘actice fully satisfies me eae RETA 
Leeroy emaciated or strumous subjects this Oil is highly useful.” 


Sold ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr 
Beene ie ce ake Uciaea Rinuoas, fein 

Half-pints (10 ounces). 2s. 6d; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; Quarts 
IMPERIAL MEASURE, 


Printed and Published at the 198, Strand, in the P: 
: oo hs Geensy of Mitiowe be Witte 


